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that puts the ‘lift’ in lift trucks 
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i TWO TONS OF MUSCLE ore given to this fork truck by a few ounces of rubber part ws 
and inset) molded of CHEMIGUM reinforced with PLIOLITE S-6B. Photos courtesy of Int tional 
/ MAn 


Packings Corporation, Bristol, N. H. and Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Watertov 












Hidden from sight in this powerful fork truck are finest of the oil-resistant, nitrile rubbers — rein- 
several small rubber parts essential to its ability forced with PLIOLITE S-6B — the outstanding high 
to lift. These are the “O” rings, packing followers styrene copolymer. 


and wiper seals in the packing assemblies of the The CHEMIGUM was selected because its excellent 
hoist and tilt rams. They perform the vital jobs of oil-resistance would permit sustained strength, 
keeping the hydraulic oil in the cylinder and keep- _yesilience and dimensional stability. The PLIOLITE 
ing dust and dirt out. S-6B was used to obtain just the right hardness, 


Making such parts presented problems to their smoothness and faithful mold reproduction. 
supplier. They had to be strong, snug-fitting and Together they formed an easy-processing, top- 
easy-sliding. And they had to stay that way in performing product that exactly filled the bill. How 
face of constant exposure to oil. These rigid can they help you? Details? Just write to: 
requirements were satisfied by molding Goodyear, Chemical Division, 

the parts of CHEMIGUM—first, now Dept. V-9415, Akron 16, Ohio 


















CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf. Pliovic —T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Now! the Industrial Lighting Value 
of Your Lifetime 








FULL 8-FOOT PORCELAIN REFLECTORS! 


An exclusive Lifetime CFI feature! Reduces 
THE NEW LIFETIME CFI SERIES handling time during installation and im- 





proves alignment of fixture runs. Every square 


Day-Brite announces the sensational new CFI-25 with inch of reflection surface is finished in snow- 
25%, upward lighting component and the new CFI-10 with White LIFETIME PORCELAIN ENAMEL. 


10% upward lighting component—both with important new 


Reflection factor 85% or more. 


features that promise a lifetime of unparalleled lighting 


performance. 


From Day-Brite, the pioneer, came 
many of the early developments 
in uplighted industrial features. 


Now—from Day-Brite, the leader, 
comes a great new development 
in industrial lighting —the new 
Lifetime CFI series. 

Today, the CFI-25 brings industry 
all the desirable comfort benefits 


491 


of 25% uplighting within a prac- 

tical price range. Until now, no 

other manufacturer has succeeded 
in producing advanced visual ; H 
comfort for industry at an eco- 

nomically justified price. 

See for yourself! Examine it your- Res SO 

self! Compare Day-Brite CFI-25 

and CFI-10 with any other indus- 

trial fixture on the market. 














Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louéis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


‘ CFI-25 REFLECTOR SUPPORTS 358 
Seol Examine! Compare! POUNDS! Here's a rugged test for any 


reflector. Supported only at ends, the 8- 


You must see this revolutionary new devel- ft. CFI-25 reflector supports the weight 

“DECIDEDLY BETTER opment in industrial lighting yourself to of a 358-pound man—no sag, no spread, 

DAY- B RITE appreciate the lifetime advantages st offers. it remains rigid. New ribbed construction 
dhe : Mark your calendar now to arrange for a , h tie “6 

L lighting Sirtittts Lifetime CFI demonstration. See your local eign ae y ene, SSeS are Nie 

, Electrical Contractor. alignment of continuous runs of fixtures. 
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REPORTER AT LARGE ... that’s 
what you might call tnis new Veeder- 
Root Reset Magnetic Counter . . . adapt- 
able to remote counting from machines 
or processes to central boards or instru- 
ment-clusters, wherever you want to 

put them. NOW ... whatcan 
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EDER-ROOT 


your imagination do with these few 
facts? For the full facts, write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 6, Ill. *« New York 19, N.Y. « Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Cuts Lurything on Earth 
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51,816 Webster oo 


ay 





averaged 
30.3 YEARS 
of service 


. and they’re still going strong! 


That’s what a Webster Radiator 
Trap survey showed —a survey of 
16 installations. 


Maintenance costs per year per unit 
— based on the average of the 51,816 
traps — was 2.8¢. And 20,850 of 
these traps averaged less than .8¢ 
per trap — less than a penny a year! 


Famous for low cost per year of 
service, Webster Traps prevent 
steam loss, save fuel, and provide 
continuous, complete, automatic 
discharge of air and water of con- 
densation. 


Available in 1/2”,3/4” and 1” sizes, 
in many body models. Choice of 
Diaphragm or Sylphon Bellows 
type. Call your Webster Represent- 
ative, or write us for Bulletin C-536. 


Address Dept. BW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


=since 1888 











Systems of 
Steam Heating 


Other Webster Heating Equipment 
for commercial and industrial use 
includes Webster Tru-Perimeter Heat- 
ing with steam or forced hot water; 
Webster Convectors; Webster Moder- 
ator Systems of Steam Heating, and 
continuous flow controls for hot water 
heating — both with outdoor thermo- 
stat; and Unit Heaters. Data on request. 











ook, Dad—They pri 


PEEK-A-BOO RADIO by Hallicrafter tells Junior you can plainly see th 7 wiring. Neat, com- 
at a glance why it’s easier not only to assemble pact, thin as paper, this wiring is etched from 
but to service. Through the transparent case a special kind of copper made by Anaconda. 











inwires now! 











In a wide variety of electronic 
wonders—from hearing aids 

to guided missiles—printed wiring, 
etched from paper-thin Anaconda 
“Electro-Sheet” Copper, 

saves space, time, and money. 


Remember the time you tried to fix the radio? 

Inside you found a maze of wires. You hustled it down to 
the corner repair shop. It was no job for a novice. 

Look in some of today’s radios. The wires are gone—or 
seem to be. They are printed! 


HOW IT’S DONE 


Very thin copper—called ‘‘Electro-Sheet”—is bonded to 
a plastic laminate panel. On this copper sheet you print 
the wiring circuit you want with an ink that resists acid. 
Then you etch away the unwanted metal, leaving the 
pattern intact. This type of circuit is far superior to wires. 
It is accurate, compact and stable. Next you snap-fasten 
tube sockets and other parts in place and dip-solder the 
connections. To make a hundred electrical connections 
this way takes only a few seconds. 

With printed wiring and other devices—such as tran- 
sistors—electronic experts are concocting match-box-size 
hearing aids, vest pocket radios, more compact TV sets and 
portable electronic “brains.” They are speeding up the 
production of precision instruments vital in the operation 
of aircraft and control of guided missiles. 


WHERE THE COPPER COMES FROM 


**Electro-Sheet” was developed and is made only by 
Anaconda*. Down at the Raritan Copper Works of the 
International Smelting and Refining Company (an Ana- 
conda subsidiary) at Perth Amboy, N. J., production en- 
gineers turn it out in a wide range of thicknesses, as thin as 
one-thousandth of an inch (% as thick as this page) and in 
five-foot-wide rolls thousands of feet in length. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese 


® 
and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electric wire and cable, copper, brass, bronze, and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 


forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 








PHOTO COURTESY TECHNOGRAPH PRINTED ELECTRONICS, INC, 
2PPER MAGIC makes a new kind of wiring. At left is wiring cir- 
it on film before “printing”. This pattern is then transferred 
copper sheet bonded to plastic. At right, unwanted copper 
is been etched. away, leaving the finished wiring board. 


copper on the drums in smooth, clean, continuous sheets. 




















WINDS MAY BLOW. Rain, snow, sleet may come. Weather 
will be locked out. Today, many architects and builders specify 
fabric-, mastic-, or paper-backed “‘Electro-Sheet” for effective, 
low-cost concealed flashing, waterproofing and dampproofing. 


Besides printed circuits, Anaconda ‘“‘Electro-Sheet”’ is 
ideal for a wide range of electrical applications such as 
static shielding, contacts and capacitors. Builders use it as 
an easily applied concealed flashing, an efficient vapor bar- 
rier and for economical waterproofing (see photo above). 

There are dozens of other uses—gaskets, cable wrapping, 
hydrogen-furnace brazing metal, utility-pole capping, to 
name a few. Because so many new jobs are being found 
for ““Electro-Sheet,” Anaconda is making more and more 
of it. 

To provide the copper for “Electro-Sheet,”’ and thou- 
sands of other copper, brass, and bronze products, Ana- 
conda has developed vast new ore bodies and has expanded 
production capacity from mine to finished products 

There will be plenty of copper. On the drawing boards 
of peacetime U. S. industry, copper has the green light— 
for years and years to come. 54281 
*Inquiries on Anaconda ‘‘Electro-Sheet” Copper should be addressed 
to The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. 






















ON HUGE LEAD DRUMS Anaconda turns out “‘Electro-Sheet”’ 
copper weighing from 1% to 7 oz. per square foot. Drums 
rotate in a copper sulphate solution. Electricity deposits 
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music will benefit 


The benefits of music upon factory and 
office personnel gains greater recogni- 
tion every day. Music combats the bore- 
dom of repetitive tasks... music reduces 
absenteeism and labor turnover .. . 
music builds morale . . . music increases 
office efficiency and factory production. 


You can put the benefits of music to 
work easily and economically with See- 
burg Background Music Service. 


THE SEEBURG PLAN. Highlight of the 
plan is a LEASE-PURCHASE agree- 
ment covering all the equipment. 
Monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire sound sys- 
tem. The Seeburg Background Music 
Library, which includes a refresher 
service every 30 days, is available at a 
separate monthly rate. 





















WORK AND 
ATMOSPH, 





EB 
YL 


The Seeburg Library Unit. Attractive limed oak cabinet. The Seeburg Custom Unit (inset) for built-in 
installations. Mounted on sturdy sliding metal tracks. Both units have high fidelity pre-amplifier and pickup. 


THE SEEBURG BACKGROUND MUSIC 
SERVICE. The distinctive feature of this 
modern music service is the Seeburg 
Background Music Library. Every 
selection has been carefully arranged 
and scientifically programmed for work 
and atmosphere music. 











The music is recorded “‘live’’ by 
outstanding orchestras in Hollywood, 
Munich and Vienna. It is mastered and 
pressed to exacting high fidelity stand- 
ards by RCA-Victor on 45 RPM Ex- 
tended Play Discs of pure virgin Viny- 
lite (no filler). Frequency range is from 
30 cycles (low frequency) to 15,000 
cycles (high frequency) per second. 


THE SEEBURG MUSIC SYSTEM. Nucleus 
of the system is the world-famous See- 
burg Select-O-Matic mechanism... 











the most revolutionary development 
for the playing of recorded music since 
the invention of the phonograph. The 
Select-O-Matic is completely automatic 
—no attendants are required. How- 
ever, the Select-O-Matic permits play- 
ing individual records if desired. 








PAGING SERVICE. A complete, efficient, 
easy-to-use paging and public address 
system is also provided. 


TRUE HIGH FIDELITY. The Seeburg 
Music System is high fidelity all the 
way including a high fidelity pre- 
amplifier, a high fidelity magnetic pick- 
up with genuine diamond styluses and 
specially designed Seeburg extended 
range remote speakers. So now, back- 
ground music and high fidelity repro- 
duction become one and the same thing. 


SEEBURG 





y) Background Music Service 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 























Select-O-Matic Mechanism. Heart of the Seeburg System. 
Completely automatic operation. Plays the records vertically. 


The Seeburg Background Music Library. Mastered and pressed 
by RCA-Victor on Seeburg label. Monthly refresher service. 


your business 


Factories, offices, banks, savings and loan associations, hotels, 
, Stores, institutions know the benefits of background music. 


FOR INFORMATION. Learn how easily you can 
ply the benefits of music to your business. You'll find 
te Seeburg Plan is as unusual in concept as the Seeburg 
stem is brilliant in performance. 


MAIL THE COUPON 7 


A Seeburg Console for your home. Real selectivity. Full- 
spectrum high fidelity. Light Korina or rich mahogany cabinet. 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois 
(] Please send data on Seeburg Background Music Service. 
(_] I’m interested in a Seeburg Select-O-Matic for my home. 














ELECTRICAL 


CORDS 


KEEP YOUR APPLIANCES 
Ti) Ao 


The purchase price represents only 


the starting 


point in figuring the over-all costs of electrical cords. 


Add to that: receiving inspection costs — assem- 


bly costs—line inspection costs—and the costs of 


failures in service. The total is the real cost of cords. 


If you think in terms of actual over-all profit— 


it will pay you to do business with Belden. 


Save Time, Save Money 
Specify Belden 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 


4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST 


Sey Pelden 


WIREMAKER FOR 


INDUSTRY 








READERS REPORT 


Easy Does It 


Dear Sit 

Congratulations on your recom- 
mending skiing for middle-aged ex- 
ecutives (BW—Oct.2’54,p167). 

I took up skiing when I was over 
50 years old and, in spite of my 
arthritis, have enjoyed it greatly, 
and I am sure that my health is far 
better. . 

As far as the possibility of 
broken bones is concerned, my ob- 
servations from watching many 
skiers who have not developed con- 
trol . . . caused me to wonder why 
there weren’t far more accidents. 


The prices that you put on boots 
and skis are far higher than need 
be paid for equipment which is 
entirely satisfactory for the pleasure 
skier. 

In my first lesson, I was taught 
the principles of safety: (1) Don’t 
ski when you're tired; (2) don’t 
try to ski the hill that’s so steep it 
scares you; (3) when you think 
you are going to move too fast, 
turn and stop before you are going 
too fast 

PHELPS INGERSOLL 
PRESIDENT 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Dear Si 

Just where do they place the 
ambulances? This is one of the best 
in advertising. What ski spa fur- 
nished it? Please send me a com- 
plete list of the injured next May— 
this you owe to your admirers 
and readers. 

C. RAY VINCENT 

CORONADO, CALIF. 


* The list should be very short if 
aspiring skiers heed Reader Inger- 
soll’s principles of safety. 


Credit Where Due 


Dear Sir: 

We were much pleased to see 

. the way in which you used 
color charts to present some of 
the facts about the number, distri- 
bution, employment status, etc. of 
older persons in the United States, 
as taken from our forthcoming 
study, Economic Needs of Older 
People (BW—Sep.25’54,p103). 

Regrettably, you omitted the 
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Reducing Costs 


Speed Reducers 





New Departure ball bearings are used in seven 
basic sizes of the Dodge single and double reduc- 
fion speed reducers, handling from 1 to 43 horse- 
power at output speeds from 12 to 330 r.p.m. 


ooo With NEW DEPARTURES 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation’s Speed Reducers 
make good use of design advantages offered by New 
Departure snap-ring ball bearings. 

The snap rings locate the bearings in the case, eliminating 
the need for adjustment. Doing away with threaded or 
shim-type devices permits straight-through boring of 
the housing. Thus split-case construction is highly prac- 
tical, and assembly is greatly simplified. The result is a 


rigid, highly efficient unit, and one in which production 


costs have been kept to the minimum. 


learn what New Departure can do for your product. 
Talk with your New Departure sales engineer—today! 





NEW DEPARTURE SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES—AT YOUR SERVICE 










4 n BALL 


ete rass 1 
NEW DEPARTU 


BALL BEARINGS 






GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut, and Sandusky, Ohio 
stries, Ltd. St. Catharines, Ontario 





BRISTOL 269 North Main St. 2-6371 DETROIT 7-122 General Motors Bidg. Trinity 2-4700 KANSAS CITY 1021 E. Linwood Bivd. Valentine 4939 


BOSTON 517-A Park Square Bldg. Hancock 6-9867 CINCINNATI 
KANNAPOLIS, N.C. P.O. Box 1086 = 2-381 
NEW YORK 1775 Broadway 


SYRACUSE 


Davenport 7-7522 SEATTLE 


2107 Carew Tower = Main 5783 MILWAUKEE 647 W. Virginia St, Broadway 6-9460 
CLEVELAND 3113 W. 110th St. 

: INDIANAPOLIS 1357 W. 18th St. 
Circle 46-1540 pittsBURGH Cathedral Mansions Mayflower 1-8100 
PHILADELPHIA 850 E. Luzerne St. Garfield 3-4136 CHICAGO 332 So. Mich. Ave. 
2360 James St. 73-5195 DAVENPORT 2212 E. 12th St. 


Winston 1-5454 = sy suis 3001 Washington Blvd. Franklin 6533 

Imperial 4680 14g anGELES 5035 Gifford Ave. Logan 8-2301 
1716 Fourth St. Landscape 6-8750 
5000 First Ave., S. Lander 5920 


Wabash 2-5875 BERKELEY 











name of one of the co-authors of 
that study, John W. McConnell, 
LET 3 7 TALK Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at the New York State 

e School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
cost Cu tti ng lations, Cornell University. Mr. 
McConnell took an equal part in 

the preparation of the study with 

his fellow research director whom 
you did mention, John J. Corson 


a - 
Here’s the cream of experience of McKinsey & Co. Together they 
from your own field have assembled what we believe 
is a useful and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the economic realities that 
confront. Americans in their later 
years. 





J. FREDERIC DEWHURST 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e BUSINESS WEEK regrets the 
omission of Prof. McConnell’s 
name as co-author of the study, 
Economic Needs of Older People. 


Dear Sir: 

As one of your oldest subscribers, 
I read with interest the article on 
“the aged” ... [and] couldn’t help 
but ponder a bit on the blame or 
credit heaped on “science” for the 
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. 0 Waste Materials 0 Grain Milling | ture throw additional light on the 
Any or all of these Rapistan Field C) Weed Products © Greeny See #4 Ow ae a * the 
Reports are yours for the asking, seene i seat | ng th Be 
without charge or obligation Pads | : ae ee ae ye 
x + > a0j ati ‘ 
Just check and mail the coupon. —— i causes of our aging population, 
You will get your report promptly | I would be most interested in seeing mc 
F t 
If you would like to have a ign | them. ; on 
specific problem analyzed and City State | GEorcE B. CAMPBELL in 
get dependable recommendations, a PLANDOME, N. Y. ing 
a Rapistan engineer will an 
| 


gladly consult with you... a. 
at no obligation. 


Plastic Pipe, But Pure! 
BETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


CONVEYORS, gravity and power belt Dear Sir: 
INDUSTRIAL CASTERS * WHEEL-EZY TRUCKS The recent article, Building an 
Industry Out of Scrap Plastic (BW 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
184 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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TORRINGTON Needle Bearings offer 
the Automotive Manufacturer these advantages 





1. High capacity 

2. Small size 

3. Low cost 

4. Ease of installation 
5. Long service life 











The automotive industry was one of the first to see 
the unique advantages of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing when it was introduced nearly twenty 
years ago. Today, leading manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, trucks and components have standardized 
on the Needle Bearing to such an extent that it is 
in use in almost every rotating or oscillating bear- 
ing application where compactness, high capacity 
and ease of installation are important. 


The NEEDLE BEARING has been 
“Performance Proved” 
in these Major Applications 


Universal joints - Governors - Steering gear rollers 
Steering knuckles - Steering idlers - Power steering 
Suspensions - Brake camshafts - Brake and clutch 
linkage pivots - Clutch throw out fingers - Trans- 
missions - Hydraulic pumps - Window lifts and 
many others. 


If some of these applications of the Needle Bearing 
are new to you, why not let our Engineering De- 
partment show you how they can improve the de- 
sign and performance on your product? See your 
Torrington Bearing representative or write direct. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





TORRINGT 


Needle eo Spherical Roller oe Tapered Roller 





NEFDO[E BEARINGS 


Cylindrical Roller e Ball e Needle Rollers 























- SILICONES 
Trade-Mork CAN DO FOR YOU 


Correct use of the right LINDE Silicones is up-grading many 
products and making them more marketable. LINDE and other 
divisions of UCC serve customers in many industries. This 
combined experience makes LINDE particularly qualified to 


supply and help you use the silicones that best fit your needs. 





they cut building maintenance costs 





Above-ground masonry water repellents damages of rain, frost, and staining. Old or 
made with LINDE Silicones guard the walls new buildings are easily treated. Mainte- 
of homes, schools, apartment houses, institu- nance expense is greatly reduced. Another 
tional buildings and factories against the example of why you should... 


LOOK TO LINDE 





FOR SILICONES 


A DIVISION OF 


tnde UNION CARBIDE 


AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY YO. eemmen- © 2:00), mene) a tele Benen, | 





30 EAST 42nn STREET (ms NEW YORK ee Fee A 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Cansipe Canapa LiMiTED 
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—Sep.18’54,p46) contained the in- 
ference that most plastic pipe is 
made of plastic scrap. On p. 50 
you state: “. . . if he is making 
plastic pipe . . . he is a likely cus- 
tomer for the scrap company.” 
Your article implies that the very 
low selling price of plastic pipe 
makes such cost-reducing steps as 
manufacturing the product from 
scrap rather than virgin plastic a 
“must” if the manufacturer is to 
remain in business. 

The previous article, Plastic 
Pipe: Here to Stay, showed that 
60% of the plastic pipe produced 
today is polyethylene, and that 
polyethylene pipe’s major uses have 
been in the farm and home, pri- 
marily for water service... . 

Many plastic pipe manu- 
facturers produce several grades, 
some of which, made mostly from 
scrap plastic, are not represented 
as pure, nontoxic pipe for carrying 
water intended for human or ani- 
mal consumption. Insofar as these 
grades are concerned, your article 
is quite correct. This type of scrap 
grade pipe has many uses, one of 
the largest being drainage lines in 
coal mines, and in the areas where 
corrosive wastes must be carried 
away. 

However, the bulk of plastic 
pipe going into home and farm 
water service application must... 
be of the nontoxic grade, made 
from virgin polyethylene plastic, 
as can be attested to by the pipe 
producers and distributors . . . as 
well as the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, and the health and sanita- 
tion officers of the state govern- 
ments. 

As a producer of polyethylene 
plastic pipe (producing only the 
pure, nontoxic grade) this com- 
pany welcomes articles such as your 
recent ones about segments of the 
plastics industry, but feels such 
inferences as the one described ... 
can retard attainment of the true 
growth potential that exists for 
what you so aptly describe as “that 
vigorous youngster—the plastic 
pipe industry.” 

STEVENS RUDD 
GENERAL MANAGER 
CHESFLEX CORP. 
PLASTIC PIPE & INDUSTRIAL 

PRODUCTS 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


¢ Scrap plastic is a fast growing 
segment of the plastic industry. 
Lower prices are making it possible 
for many manufacturers to use 
plastics, who could not afford to 
use virgin materials. While pipe is 
a major market for scrap, it does 
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When the same experienced steelworkers operate the steelmaking facilities 






and control the steel quality from order to order... 


Steel users can depend on receiving steel of uniform quality from shipment to shipment. 


INLAND 


Sale Offices: Chicago « Milwaukee « St. Paul * Davenport « St. Louis * Kansas City « Indianapolis * Detroit » New York . 
Principal Products: Sheets ¢ Strip « Plates « Structural Shapes « Bars « Tin Mill Products « Rails and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 3, Illinois 























Sanstine Siplag 


sets the pace 


for office harmony and job enthusiasm 
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You will find this new approach to office 
improvement both stimulating and unique 
“Sunshine Styling” is a most unusual brochure which shows you 
how to achieve a more pleasant (and more productive!) 
working atmosphere in your office. It presents business furniture 
which combines nature’s most satisfying colors with 

efficient, space-saving design. This dramatic new full-color 
guide, together with the expert assistance of your local 

Steelcase dealer, can make “Sunshine Styling” the most 
effective step in creating modern, practical offices which 
encourage your staff to do more good work, easier and faster. 


YOUR DEALER has a copy of “Sunshine Styling” 
for you, or you may request it, on your letterhead, 
from our office, Department A. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


STEELCASE 
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not necessarily follow that scrap is 
the major ingredient of pipe. 


TV Tube Troubles 


Dear Sir: 
I have just finished reading the 
article . . . “Bogus Parts Plague 


Industry” (BW—Sep.11°54,p182). 
I have heard of the outfits that 
re-build TV picture tubes, in fact 
the picture tube in your own set 
may have been rebuilt before be- 
ing installed in original process of 
manufacture. The best of the elec- 
tronics industry have done this for 
years. 

Now small companies have 
sprung up across the nation for the 
sole purpose of restoring old pic- 
ture tubes to new condition. ... 
The trouble, I think, stems from 
certain repair agencies represent- 
ing these less expensive tubes to 
customers as new and charging full 
list price for them. !. . 

The author should check his 
facts more carefully. A _ picture 
tube “pumped full of some new 
gas” wouldn’t even operate. Pic- 
ture tubes operate with as perfect 
a vacuum as is possible in the pres- 
ent state of the art.... 

R. L. CUMMINS 
CAMP HILL, PA. 


¢ Believe it or not (and Reader 
Cummins obviously doesn’t) tubes 
“pumped full of some new gas” 
have been found. Even the manu- 
facturers who uncovered this sort 
of thing are not sure how the tubes 
work, but they have been known 
to do so for, at most, two weeks. 


Fourth in the Field 


Dear Sir: 

. . May we call your attention 
to . . . the article, Plastic Pipe: 
Here to Stay (BW—Sep.4’54,p 
150). 

. . . Granted, it would be im- 
possible for you to list all manu- 
facturers of plastic pipe, neverthe- 
less . . . we would remind you 
that Triangle ranks at least among 
the first four fabricators. .. . 

J. E. WINICK 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 
PLASTIC PIPE DIVISION 
TRIANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE 
CO., INC. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES 


Bringing ’em back to life 


i) 







Many an oil well goes dry because it gets wet. Water in the oil- 
rich sand around the well bore can shut off oil flow just like the 
closing of an enormous valve. When this happens the wells go 
dead . . .even though millions of barrels of oil still lie in the ground. 


A unique Atlas chemical now provides a simple, effective way to 
correct this water damage. ATPET 931 injected into the well in 
a charge of crude oil, disperses the water underground . . . lets oil 
flow freely once more. This technique* developed by Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Company has brought back many “‘dead’’ wells and 
has revived others that seemed to be dying. 


Working behind the scenes, Atlas products have a hand in many 
of the things you buy for your home, your car, or your business. 
The news we’re making today and tomorrow can mean good 
news for you. If we are not working with you now we may well 
be soon. Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 
*Pat. applied for 
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Noiseless Air Conditioning Defies Detection 
by Recording Studio Microphone 


This Westinghouse System Doesn't Even Register 
a Hum on Sensitive Master Recording Microphones. 


Noise, mildly distracting to some people, would put 
Audio-Video Recording Studios out of business. Because 
even the slightest hum can spoil a master recording— 
seriously boosting talent and production costs. 

Add the unbearable heat of electronics equipment in 
close quarters; the need for continuous temperature and 
humidity control to protect film; and you see why noise- 
less, 24 hour-a-day air conditioning is necessary. 

Audio-Video’s solution? After investigating the leading 
makes of air conditioners, they had Broadway Mainte- 


No Summer Shutdowns. Westinghouse, Air Condition- 
ing enables processing room technicians to work as many 
extra hours as necessary . . . when summer heat forces 
competitors to shut down. 


Ideal Temperature And Humidity Control. Twenty- 
four-hour-a-day heat and moisture control is adding years 
to the life of stored records, film and other expensive 
equipments. 


No Maintenance Problem. These Westinghouse Air 
Conditioners have been in operation day and night, for 
2% years, without a service problem. 


recta Corporation install a Westinghouse air condition- For a solution to any cooling problems you may have, 
ing system. The result . . . call your local Westinghouse Air Conditioning Distributor. 
Lower Production Costs. High-priced talent and tech- _—_He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 


nicians now work hour after hour, under blazing lights 
. .. thanks to the quiet, relaxed comfort possible with 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning. 


write to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. BW 1023, 
Air Conditioning Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
No obligation, of course. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR CONDITIONING 





‘ee con cn SURE... 0 ws Westinghouse 
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Business, far from stagnating, has braced in the face of hard knocks. 


Important forces were running downhill right through the third 
quarter—notably spending by the federal government and by business. 


Between them, these cuts have placed a heavy drag on activity. 


Yet other parts of the economy have come through to compensate, 
according to estimates just published by the Council of Economic Advisers. 


Business has economized mainly on inventory. The cut in such spending 
has held pretty consistently at a rate of $4-billion annually. 


Less conspicuous, but almost as important, has been the downturn in 


business outlays on production equipment, now running more than $2- 
billion below the average level of 1953. 


Uncle Sam’s spending, which was above $60-billion annually in the 
summer of 1953, now is below $50-billion. Despite all the talk of a turn, it 
went down again in 1954’s third quarter (although the rate of decline 
clearly was lessening, and the low point by now probably is behind us). 


Purchases of goods and services, under the circumstances, have done 
very well to stabilize this year. 


You see this stability in the gross national product, which adds up the 
value of all goods produced and services rendered: The first quarter’s total 
was $355.8-billion; it edged up to $356-billion in the second; and there 
apparently was no change in the third. 


Helping bring this stability have been gains so far this year of about 
$4-billion in consumer purchases, $2-billion in private construction outlays, 
and $1-billion state and local expenditures. 


—_ 


Personal spending has been subject to conflicting forces: lower wage 
earnings offset by reduced taxes. 


What it came out to was a small gain in spendable income. 


People spent the windfall, and they also saved less. The result was 
spending for consumption at an annual rate of $234billion in 1954’s third 
quarter, up from $231-billion a year earlier. 


How people have been spending is no mystery, for the pattern has been 
emerging over a period of many months: slightly less for durable goods, a 
little more for nondurables, substantially more for services. 


Actual spending for goods—both durable and nondurable—is almost 
exactly what it was a year ago. 


The added outlays thus went for services, where higher prices doubtless 
soaked up most of the increase. 


Personal saving (always a slightly fuzzy figure, if only because it includes 
repayments on debts as well as cash squirreled away) apparently was at an 
annual rate of $18%4-billion in the third quarter. That’s down about $3- 
billion from the first quarter and more than $1-billion behind the second 
quarter rate. 
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Home building is making an even bigger contribution to business activ- 
ity than anyone had dared predict a short time ago. 

The point is that the second quarter had been very vigorous on the resi- 
dential front. A general suspicion prevailed that builders were jumping 
the gun on relaxation of government financing aids. 

Perhaps that has something to do with it. But homes have sold well 
enough so that no reaction has set in. 


Homes started in the third quarter apparently totaled 337,000. 


Not only does that top the second quarter’s estimate by about 4,000, 
but September was the third quarter’s high month at 114,000 (second only 
to June’s 116,500 for the year to date and the best September since 1950). 


As it takes some months from the starting date to finish a dwelling unit, 
these starts assure active building well into the winter. 


Make allowance for seasonal trends, and September activity in the 
housing field takes on added luster. The 111,900 privately financed homes 
started during the month amount of 1,232,000 at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate. No month since January, 1951, has been so high. 


Manufacturing activity held up exceedingly well in September consider- 
ing a drop in autos about 30% deeper than the normal seasonal. 


Production of nondurable goods, in fact, moved slightly higher and 
almost equaled a year ago, the Federal Reserve Board reports. Output of 
durables remained at the August level though 8% under a year earlier. 


On balance, the FRB index of production remained at 124. 


Standing out among the Federal Reserve indexes is that for chemicals. 
This classification now is half again as high as the 1947-49 average, and 
it has pulled several points ahead of last year. 


Machinery’s comeback is being led by electrical equipment. After dip- 
ping from an index above 200 to a low of 163, electrical machinery output had 
rallied to 185 in September (BW—Oct.9’54,p29). 


The recovery in other machinery, however, so far lacks momentum. 


Automobiles drag down the index on hardgoods for the consumer 
market. However, the rest of the figures stack up pretty well when autos 
are omitted from the reckoning. 


Major household items in September were a shade below August after 
seasonal adjustment. Yet they held above a year earlier. 


And other consumer durables bettered their August showing (even 
though they continue to run somewhat below their 1953 levels). 


More homes to furnish this year than last hold high promise for appli- 
ance and furniture output (quite aside from the improvement in the 
inventory position and the buoying influence of holiday sales). 


Housing starts not only are high, but the rate of gain over a year ago 
has been expanding steadily; by September starts were 20% ahead. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 23, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Keyboard beauty for “Music’s Most Glorious Voice” 
since 1936, thanks to PLASKON® Urea 


Until 1936, when the Hammond Organ 
Company started using PLASKON 
Urea, it had been searching for a mate- 
rial that would make “ivory” organ keys 
extremely durable and attractive to 
the eye. Keys and other parts, molded 
of PLASKON Urea have a rich, glowing 
lustre, and are highly resistant to 
scratching, chipping and abrasion. 
Hammond has built a great deal 
more than glorious tone into its instru- 
ments. It has built prestige and sales- 
appeal so great that it is the recognized 
leader of its field. And PLASKON Urea 


helps to create the eye-appeal that 
aids sales. 

In hundreds of other products too, 
where surface beauty, durability and 
easy fabrication are essential require- 
ments, PLASKON Products have 
proved time and again to be the ideal 
choice. And when it comes to color— 
PLASKON Urea beats them all! Over 
12,000 shades are available to satisfy 
the most exacting demands. 

If you are looking for answers to 
your plastics problems, or are in the 
market for new materials, take advan- 


tage of the Plaskon Man’s wide 
experience! Write or call him to- 
day. His job is helping you! 


Go 


LASKOY 


For further information on PLASKON Plastics and Resins, ad- 
dress BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, | =. 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Phone HAnover 2-7300 































The gift that heightens a business friendship 


FOUR ROSES 


in its beautiful new holiday bottle =" 





A Girt of Four Roses—to express 
a warm business relationship—has 
become a welcome custom with 
many a firm. 

And this year, it’s even more 
appropriate than ever. 


The same fine whiskey—Ameri- 





ca’s holiday favorite—in a Special 
Gift Bottle. 





For the same fine Four Roses is 
presented in a Special Gift Bottle 
—adding a new richness and dig- 
nity to the gift that truly reflects 
your company’s position and pres- 
tige. 





For a “preview” of Four Roses 
in the Special Gift Bottle, call your 
local Frankfort representative or 
write to Frankfort Distillers Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 





Special Gift Bottie and 
carton at no extra charge 





Also available in the regular Four Roses bottle. 







FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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9 Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
3 Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index above)... . #1201 H1213) 121.231.3916 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)...............eeeeeceeeeseees 1,755 41,735 1,637 2,142 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks... .............cccccccscccccccccce 61,286 +81,610 74,026 152,743 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $42,058 $42,794 $54,117 $46,287 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............-....0e008 9,117 9,193 9,074 8,265 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily ay., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,186 6,152 6,196 6,311 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons).............-- L375 1,332 1,329 1,542 1,745 
OGRE SOMONE CHIUIEN os 5.6.5 ons sisi eae einen eel oh ee i554 Wassaaaee 252,442 247,919 244,607 261,213 167,269 
| TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 69 71 68 78 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) Bere ettty pirienaG atiseces abate 48 50 48 56 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 2% 2% -5% 5% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................eeeeeeeees 152 230 195 169 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 402.6 403.7 407.5 392.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 88.5 89.3 87.3 80.6 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... 000s eee eeeee 92.2 92.8 95.4 94.6 +t75.4 
ee MU NN I NNN OME nos 50,5. 5.0 « 0) 0,5: bavit wneieisi0-¢ 0 vinnie aiaiaveimnan 19.0¢ 19.1¢ 19.0¢ 20.4¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, Deer OP = WON). vob caccc sss flag uteacaen 144.7 144.7 144.6 141.5 ++ 76.4 
Semap steel composite (Isom Age, tom)... .. 2... 2... ccs ccccecsccccvcccecs $33.00 $33.00 $30.17 $32.83 $20.2 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)............... 00 ee eee 30.000¢  30.000¢  30.000¢ 29.775¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............+++- $2.42 $2.39 $2.39 $2.27 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............++++: 34.28¢ 34.44¢ 34.6l¢ 32.70¢ 30.56¢ 
Lk RR igets or Seliger pr ere $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............0cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 253.3 257.8 251.8 191.6 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-----++- 3.46% 3.47% 3.48% 3.829 g 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City tealiing TABS)... ceeceee 14-18% 13-18% 14-18% 24% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ..............0++++005 54,651 54,276 54,490 = 53,307 +#45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.:.............+-+++++ 84,686 84,803 82,440 78,236 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...........-.--- 21,190 21,102 21,023 23,201 tt9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............-- 37,352 37,614 35,790 = 31,319 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....................seeeeeeeeeees 25,267 = 25,501 = 25,020 26,322 23,883 
ju MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK | i a iit» sme 
: NS SN NI oi. en ec coudves awhile cnsese weebaws  epeerere 114.0 111.0 95.1 55.9 
INS CO I rss . . s oh so we: ole. sible mal bevsare ales CO tue aaanaee PS Bits inn, 0:8's $149,907 $151,510 $147,699 ++$85,577 
SS a ES rererert eres’ Sor orereey rte | ero $1,149 $1,291 $1,253 $812 
| Rr ers talc RE ta pies Fs $825 $821 $814 $412 
RITS. p ercliminary, week ended Oct. 16, 1954. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
Revise 
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TOUGH NEOPRENE COATING on leading edges of the reinforced plastic radomes on USAF 
and Navy radar picket planes gives protection against erosion from rain and snow. 
Neoprene wins its wings with lasting resistance to abrasion, weathering and tempera- 
ture extremes. Appropriately nicknamed “pregnant goose,’’ a Super Constellation 
such as this is one of the vital links in the country’s radar defense warning system. 






NEW HOUSEHOLD GLOVES of neoprene 
stand up to acids, oils, greases, soaps and 
cleaning fluids. Textured palms and fingers 
give a sure grip, while suede-flock linings 
make slipping on and off easy. 








UNIQUE LEVELING MOUNT for machinery 
isolates vibration with a resilient, oil-resist- 
ant “‘mushroom”’ of neoprene. Novel design 
of mount prevents ‘“‘walking’’ of machinery, 
with no need for floor attachment. 


Why neoprene pays off 
in your product—in your plant 


There’s a powerful selling story in the unique prop- 
erties of neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber. Your 
story, when neoprene is used as a basic material or 
component part in your product. It will contribute 
to long, dependable product service that keeps cus- 
tomers satisfied . . . give you sales advantages no 
other resilient material can offer. 


rugged service means fewer replacements—less 
downtime. You’ll find neoprene well qualified for 
the key jobs, the tough jobs. 

We’ve prepared a special booklet for executives 
that documents, with actual dollars-and-cents ex- 
amples, how the use of neoprene has resulted in im- 
portant savings. It is a report we’re sure you'll be 





In your plant, neoprene products will pay off by interested in...a 


lowering your operating costs. Their durability in 


report every industrial executive 


should have. Clip coupon for your copy. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET © 





NEOPRENE | 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-10 








Please send me your free booklet—‘‘A Report on Neoprene... 
for the Industrial Executive.” 
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GQ 10 INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
4 \y Aco COPPER ce. Inspiration, Arizona, is a big pro- 


ducer — with a big array of equipment to maintain. For nearly 


20 years now, Inspiration has been lubricating this equipment with 
Texaco. As a matter of fact... 
for over 20 years, more copper ore in the U. S. has been 
mined with Texaco-lubricated equipment than with any other. 
It’s easy to see why. Texaco-lubricated equipment stays on the job 
longer ... needs less repair work and fewer new parts. Result: up goes 
production ...down go unit costs. 


Tnspiration is just one of the many fine com- agreement of sale supplies all your plants 
panies which have gained benefits through the wherever located. For further information, call 
use of superior Texaco Products and the services the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texaco tributing Plants in all 48 States, or write 
can help achieve these same goals in every ‘The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
major field of industry and transportation.One New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 
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Labor Merger: What It Means 


@ AFL and CIO are drafting a constitution. They 
hope for a vote by the two federations by the end of 1955. 





@ The aim: a loose alliance with a louder voice 


in political and legislative affairs. 





it could be tougher. 


Suddenly, chances are good for a 
single labor federation of 15-million 
members by the end of 1955. Three- 
man teams from the AFL (headed by 
Pres. George Meany) and the CIO 
(headed by Pres. Walter Reuther) 
started work this week on a new con- 
stitution that would give their 145 un- 
ions One stentorian political voice. 

Last weekend’s decision by unity 
committees of two groups—the decision 
to join forces as soon as details can be 
settled—didn’t come about because of 
any new cure-all. The committee mem- 
bers simply believe merger will be worth 
all the trouble it will take. 

It’s a sign that union leaders are 

putting the importance of healing the 
18-vear rift in organized labor ahead of 
their jealously guarded personal power. 
The combination of new leaders and 
outside political pressures made the 
time ripe for the healing process. If 
merger isn’t achieved under the present 
impetus, it is probably out of the ques- 
tion for a long time. 
* What It Would Do—Uniting AFL 
and CIO isn’t designed to create a pow- 
erful new bargaining agent, but rather 
to ally unions in a stronger political 
lobby. Unions will be asked to com- 
bine in what Meany and Reuther have 
labeled “‘a single trade union center.” 
Their individual activities will go on 
as before. 

This means that the businessman 
won’t suddenly be faced with a new 
and more potent army of negotiators at 
the bargaining table. However, it’s im- 
portant for industry to remember that 
the most intense inter-union rivalry to 
get the best bargaining deal has always 
been within—not between—AFL and 
CIO. 

Up to now, a union in one group 
hasn’t paid much attention to what its 
Opposite number was doing in the other 


@ For companies: bargaining much as usual—but 


organization, unless they happened to 
contend for the same jurisdiction. Get 
them all under the same tent and the 
result may be much tougher bargaining. 

Political officeholders will certainly 
be under heavier fire from a merged 
labor force. They'll be talked to more 
sternly, have more campaign money 
and united voting support dangled be- 
fore their eves. They'll have no chance 
to play one federation against the other. 
¢ The Plan—By the end of next vear, 
the draft teams are scheduled to present 
a constitution, which is to be submitted 
to separate yearend conventions of the 
CIO and AFL. This constitution will 
specify how parallel offices and staffs 
shall be combined, how jurisdictional 
rivalries shall be settled. 

If the constitution gets to a vote, 
acceptance is practically assured. How- 
ever, the unity program will be sniped 
ai continually by outsiders such as John 
L. Lewis, who never misses a chance to 
tidicule the program, and bv more in- 
fluential insiders such as Dave Beck 
of the AFL Teamsters and David Mc- 
Donald of the CIO Steelworkers. 
¢ Good Fellows—The policy decision 
for merger is the result of two years of 
give-and-take among members of the 
10-man unity teams. In the two years, 
the two teams have come a long way in 
achieving cordial relations. 

At first, the leaders of each side dealt 
warily with the other side. Now, mer- 
ger could be accomplished at the drop 
of a hat if it were only a social combi- 
nation of union leaders rather than an 
attempt to integrate workaday problems 
of the two associations. Conferences 
of the two teams now resemble the 
hearty fellowship of a chamber of com- 
merce luncheon. 
¢ Repartee—At last weekend’s mecting 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
the committee members—presidents of 


most of the biggest unions—mixed in 
the cocktail hour in a way that would 
delight any hostess. They made a point 
of seeking out members of the opposite 
team. Such direct rivals as David Du- 
binsky of AFL’s International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and Jacob Potofsky 
of CIO’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers entwined their arms in poses for 
news photographers. 

Repartee was free and easy, good- 
natured. CIO Pres. Reuther greeted 
Pres. William Doherty of the AFL Let- 
ter Carriers with a grin and a “How's 
Postmaster Gen. Summerfield?” (Sum- 
merfield got the federal pay raise vetoed 
by Eisenhower.) Doherty responded, 
“And how’s Charlie Wilson?” Wil- 
son’s “bird dog” remark was a favorite 
topical gag of the session. 

The members chuckled over John L. 

Lewis’ latest blast about the unity con- 
ference, titled “That Smelly Old Peace 
Pipe Again.” Lewis was snorting about 
“the umpteenth powwow on the sub- 
ject of labor unity” and predicting that 
“Sliding Scale Walter” Reuther would 
be reduced to mere presidency of the 
CIO Auto Workers. 
e Lewis Bugbear—Lewis used to stir up 
defensive reactions from the unity lead- 
ers. Now the leaders are more self- 
assured; they can afford to smile. 

At the same time, they recognize 

that Lewis, through his influence within 
their groups, can still hurt the cause of 
unity. Beck and McDonald both have 
informal working alliances with Lewis, 
as a maneuver to challenge Meany and 
Reuther. They have demanded that 
Lewis be brought into the merger, with 
other independent unions, but the 
unity committees have so far refused. 
Beck and McDonald are powerful 
enough to stall unity, if not kill it. 
e New Era—The new sentiment be- 
tween AFL and CIO was demonstrated 
during jokes about which group should 
pick up the luncheon check at the May 
flower. Someone suggested that James 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, would 
probably got it because the waiter was 
AFL-organized. “Oh, no,” said the 
waiter, “in this town we're organized 
by the CIO.” The waiter’s earnest 
explanation was greeted by a burst of 
laughter from both groups. : 

At one time this was no laughing mat- 
ter. 
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Defense Contracts: They’re Flowing Again 





























Aircraft 


56,966 
Ships 1,016 
Vehicles 


—15,117 


Weapons —2,172 


Mt | 


Ammunition 


—57,617 
Guided Missiles 26;909 
46,562 


Electronics 


Production Equipment 10,312 


Other Major Procurement 


Data: Office of Secy. of Defense. 


“BW estimate 


Millions of Dollars 
2000 
1500—— 
The Drought 
1000 ancellations bring 
500-— pa hn au 
—f 7 
1st Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
500 1953 1954 
Here’s Wh he Work Is Goi 
eres ere the or $s VoIng 
3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ts? Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1953 1953 1954 1954 1954* 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


ee 77,544 4 150,283 
a 8,646 4 1,674 
| = —140 - 8,449 
ee 14  y 1,800 
ee —160,505 ee 10,146 
ee 9,634 Mee 27,345 
ee 41,910 7 52,818 
ee —14,696 ee "20,855 

68,140 


— Cancellation 


1,030,327 1,250,000 


424 292,000 


15,576 266,000 


—424 2,000 


53,039 =~75,000 


113,959 44,000 


118,081 83,000 


77,733 51,000 


65,470 45,500 
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Air Force Leads in Splurge 


The long drought in military orders, 
which began almost a year ago, is over. 
Within the past few weeks—as the fig- 
ures tabulated above indicate—the Air 
Force, Army, and Navy have begun to 
pour out contracts; the Air Force share 
alone exceeds $1.2-billion. 

This stream of new orders will be 
kept flowing. At least another billion 
or two will be forthcoming in the next 
couple of months, as the Pentagon 
cranks up to place a total of $16-bil- 
lign to $18-billion in new contracts 
before next July 1. The next go-round 
will probably include a big chunk of 
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new Air Force contracts for engines. 
¢ Into the Air—There’s no doubt that 
it’s aircraft and related industries that 
are getting the big new shot-in-the- 
arm. While the Air Force didn’t reveal 
dollar totals of individual contracts, 
the major portion of the $1.2-billion in 
new orders is going to two companies. 

¢ Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.—about $500-million, mostly for 
initial production of the new super- 
sonic delta-wing B-58 bomber. 

¢ Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—prob- 
ably $300-million or so, mainly for its 
new lightweight F-104 fighter. 


Boeing Airplane Co. is getting addi- 
tional orders and is stepping up produc- 
tion of the B-52 bomber, just rolling 
off production lines. North American 
Aviation is getting another round of 
orders for the F-100 fighter, supersonic 
successor to the F-86 Sabrejet. 
¢ Ebb and Flood—The chart above tells 
the story of what happened since De- 
fense Secy. Charles Wilson began his 
new look at needs, and defense con- 
tracting ground to a halt last year. In 
the final quarter of 1953, cancellations 
actually topped new orders. The pump- 
ing out of the big contracts got going 
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in carnest in August and September 
this year. The third-quarter estimated 
total of $1.7-billion new orders ex- 
ceeded the previous quarter’s $1.4-bil- 
lion, although the Apmil to June quarter 
is normally the biggest for contracting. 

So far, the new orders show no par- 
ticular response to political demands to 
fight unemployment by placing con- 
tracts in distressed areas. About the 
only one fitting that category is a 
$36.4-million contract for Nike guided 
missiles for Western Electric at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

«Good News—The big aircraft orders 
will help cure the bad case of jitters 
the industry was getting from the long 
hold-down; the Air Force order sched- 
ule goes far to determine industry out- 
put for some years ahead. The orders 
of the past few weeks for the big delta- 
wing B-58, for example, won't get it 
into the air until about mid-1958—if 
all goes well. It won’t really be our 
big bomber punch for at least a year 
or two after that. 

¢ Other Lines—The opening of the de- 
fense faucet atso released big new or- 
ders for jet and turboprop engines. A 
good guess is that 75% of Air Force 
engine money is going to these types; 
so far this year jet engine contracts 
total $162-million. 

Guided missiles are still weapons of 
the future as far as the big money is 
concerned—but procurement is rising 
fast. During the next vear, deliveries 
will step up to around $500-million a 
year, and by January, 1958, you can 
look for a $1-billion-a-vear rate. Sound- 
est military thinking is completely com- 
mitted to missiles—some of them carry- 
ing A-bombs and H-bombs—as the next 
big family of weapons. 

Vehicles and the auto industry were 
hard hit by cessation of Korean hostili- 
ties. Last month Army Ordnance re- 
leased contracts for some $266-million 
for tanks, trucks, and cannon. The 
Army has already said few more are to 
be expected, almost none in fiscal 1956. 

Ammunition procurement is even 
more bleak. Contracting in the current 
fiscal year is likely to be less than half 
the previous year’s total. 

Electronics sales to the military are 
actually four or five times the amount 
shown under that heading in Penta- 
gon breakdowns. Reason is that much 
electronic stuff for aircraft, tanks, ships 
is counted in those categories. 

Textiles, which suffered during the 
last two years, are due for a large slice 
of military business soon. 

The Army announced this week in 
Boston the award of eight contracts 
totaling $12-million for green uniform 
cloth—and more are to come. 

Air Force and Navy both plan orders 
for uniform fabrics; these will probably 
boost the total another $10-million in 
the next year. 
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Piled-Up Desk at White House 


Pres. Eisenhower came back from vacation to a back- 
log of work, just like any other executive. Here's a summary 
of decisions he must make soon. 


Like many a top executive just back 
from golfing and fishing, Pres. Eisen- 
hower must have wondered this week if 
a vacation is worthwhile. Back in Wash- 
ington after eight weeks in Colorado, 
he discovered he had more work than 
when he went away. 

In a week crowded with White House 
conferences, top aides briefed him on 
dozens of major decisions that he must 
inake in the next two months. These 
touch on the course of business, on the 
next round of tax reforms, on foreign 
affairs, on our military preparedness, 
on changes in labor laws, and on reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of 
the government. 

These issues were the real substance 
of Eisenhower’s first week back at the 
grind of governing 163-million people. 
Yet they were almost overlooked be- 
cause he also took on an additional job 
—one he didn’t, have when he closed 
liis White House desk in August. That 
was the job of political campaigning. 
¢« Change of Heart—When the Presi- 
dent went vacationing, he was still 
convinced that he could stay on the 
political sidelines, that the Republican 
record was good enough to win next 
imonth’s Congressional election without 
his active intervention. 

This week he broke off his office 
conferences long enough to go cam- 
paigning in Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, with a special nod to 
Clifford Case, Republican candidate for 
the Senate in New Jersey.. He kept 
these trips short—and he made them 
only after receiving a round of gloomy 
predictions from Republican leaders. 
¢ Decisions to Make—His campaign 
trips grabbed the headlines, but when 
the shooting is over a week from Tues- 
day—no matter which party wins con- 
trol of Congress—Eisenhower must be 
ready to make up his mind about the 
problems that make his job the toughest 
in the world. Here’s a quick look at 
seme of them: 

Foreign affairs. Eisenhower began 
his first week back with an hour-long 
breakfast with Secy. of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles. The next day Dulles was 
off to Europe to defend our arms policy. 
Dulles will also sit in on talks between 
the heads of the French and West Ger- 
man governments on the fate of the 
Saar and will try to persuade NATO’s 
Council of Ministers to accept full 
membership for West Germany. 

Dulles also had word direct from 
Formosa, where Assistant Secy. of State 


Walter Robertson had just persuaded 
Chiang Kai-shek to stop bombing the 
Chinese mainland. The Administration 
doesn’t want our plans for economic aid 
to Southeast Asia to be linked—in Asian 
minds—to an active military assault on 
Red China from Formosa. 

Budget. From now until late Decem- 
ber, Eisenhower will be called on to 
make frequent decisions on spending 
for fiscal 1956, which starts next July 
1. They'll reach him in the form of 
1ecommendations from his budget di- 
rector, Rowland R. Hughes. 

The pressure is for further reductions 
all along the line, with the military 
again scheduled for the biggest slash. 

Other spending decisions involve the 
presently curtailed dam-building _pro- 
grams, military public works, and the 
amount of federal funds for shipbuild- 
ing subsidies, airports, and hospitals. 

Business. Gabriel Hauge, White 
House staff administrator for economic 
affairs, saw Eisenhower Monday morn- 
ing, just ahead of Radford. 

Hauge probably told the President 
pretty much what Arthur Burns, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, told the Economic Club of De- 
troit later the same day: The economy 
is doing nicely, with every likelihood of 
shortly resuming its normal growth. 

Tax reform. The decision has al- 
ready been made to liberalize the 
depreciation rules on industrial plant 
(BW—Aug.7’54,p48)—the question is 
how far to go. 

Eisenhower will also have to decide 
whether to ask Congress to lower the 
present 25% tax on capital gains—a 
politically touchy subject. 

Labor policies. A dispute between 
Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and 
Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell will 
have to be settled. 

Mitchell wants to raise the minimum 
wage from 75¢ to at least $1 and to 
extend coverage to millions of addi- 
tional workers. He'll also recommend 
changes in Taft-Hartley. Some of 
his ideas will be opposed by Wecks, 
who thinks they’re too pro-labor. 

Appointments. The pressure of find- 
ing men to fill key jobs never lets up 
on a President.’ Eisenhower has a Su- 
preme Court post to fill and must select 
a Comptroller General to take the place 
of Lindsay C. Warren, who resigned 
months ago. He even has an Assistant 
Secy. of Labor to name—if Mitchell can 
come up with a candidate acceptable 
to the labor organizations. 
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It All Means Change—for People 


within a boundary of five vears. ‘They 
sometimes 20 vears. 
there, they 
cold 


This sct of drawings is a picture of 
technological progress—progress not 
merely envisioned, but already begin- 
ning to grow from the state of knowl- 
cdge in 1954. It is also a picture of 
economic strength. 

Almost every important advance in 
technology leads to new capital ex- 
penditures by industry. It leads, cither 
directly or indirectly, to more jobs and 
higher standards of living. Continuing 
scicntific and technical discoveries make 
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up one of the main driving forces be- 
hind the U.S. economy. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
across the country set out to find how 
powerful that driving force is. ‘They 
asked this question of industrial and 
research leaders in a broad cross-section 
of business and science: ‘‘What tech 
nical advance are you waiting for—an 


advance definitely expected within the 


next five vears?” 


The leaders weren’t content to stay 


ranged ahead 15, 
And the things thev saw 
insisted, were not 

probabilities—ranging from the locomo- 
tive that runs on sun power to clothing 
that’s cheap enough to be thrown away 
after it has been worn just once 

¢ Sample—As the sketches above show, 
Detroit sce the gas 
coming soon, 


visions, but 


businessmen in 
turbine automobilc 
though you hear strong bearish argu- 
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ments on that score. In Pittsburgh, 
they see a way to get steel directly from 
concentrated iron ore. Further along. 


metals men see a cheap way to produce 


titanium and other wonder metals. 
Medical researchers expect to de- 
velop life-saving treatments for several 
types of heart trouble and cancer within 
the next decade. A new drug to relieve 
hvpertension—one cause of heart trouble 
-has already come on the scene. Can- 
cer researchers, meanwhile, are begin- 
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stood, perhaps made chemically from ma- 
now considered wastes. Food cooked fast by 





ning to penctrate the mystery of the 
disease’s origin and nature. They hope 
to progress from there into research 
m new cures. 

Everywhere vou listen, you hear ex- 
cited talk of developments in the seed- 
ling stage. You hear of food preserved 
by atomic radiation instead of freezing. 
Plastic dies instead of steel ones for 
metal fabricating. — High-frequency 
sound waves cleaning sheet steel. 
¢ Knots—You also hear talk—frankly 
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visionary, right now—of a fast, inex 
pensive way to reproduce knowledge 

As technology advances, it becomes 
harder to push further. A young scien 
tist entering a ficld must learn all there 
is to know of that field before he can 
begin pecring beyond its frontiers. To 
day, he has vastly more to learn than 
would have been the case 15 or 20 
vears ago. 

The need is for a device to help the 
scientist gather his knowledge. This 
device would be a sort of memory unit 
If the scientist wanted to know ever\ 
thing about, say, an electric light fila 
ment, he would manipulate the mem 
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ory’s controls. The memory would 
search its file of 50,000 references to 
clectric lights and pull out for the 
scientist perhaps 400 references on fila- 
ments. 

This might solve the scientist’s prob- 
lem. But it would not solve the parallel 
problem of the businessman. As tech- 
nology advances, new machines of ever- 
increasing complexity are delivered to 
the industrial plant. New skills are 
needed to run these machines and to 
maintain them. 

You can get an idea of what’s coming 
when you look at some of the elec- 
tronic equipment that’s here already. 
One aircraft manufacturer grumbles 
that the equipment is costly to begin 
with—and the initial cost is only the be- 
ginning. The same amount of money 
is paid out over and over again during 
the life of the equipment, just for 
maintenance. 
¢ Shifting Scene—But such problems 
as these will not hold technology back. 
It’s bound to roll forward. Here is a 
quick look at some spearheads of the 
advance. 


I. Transportation 


Start with your car. Take the tires. 
In Akron, the goal—perhaps 10 years 
away—is a 100,000-mile tire that’s good, 
roughly, for the life of the car. This 
hope is based on the marked progress 
that has been made in synthetic rub- 
ber in recent years. 

Take the headlights. A new head- 
light will appear on cars—probably by 
the middle of next year. It will make 
night driving a lot easier. The further- 
off goal is a light 10 times as powerful, 
but with no glare. The approach: polar- 
ization. 

Take cornering ability. The goal here 
is toward lower and lower cars that can 
take curves with the ease of today’s 
racing cars, yet won't sacrifice the 
family-type ride. 

Take appearance. Some auto designers 
think the sliding door is not far away. 
And the search is on for stronger glass 
—glass with better visibility, and struc- 
tural strength great enough to support 
the roof of the car. The windshield 
wiper is an antique and has to go. Per- 
haps the answer is in a glass that repels 
dampness. 

Take roads. Away off in the future, 
some transportation men see miles of 
safe, high-speed, single-lane highways 
in which the cars’ wheels travel in shal- 
low concrete channels. Once the 
motorist is on the road, his steering is 
controlled by the channels. His speed 
and braking are controlled also, prob- 
ably from a central station that governs 
all cars electronically. 

Closer at hand is the possibility that 
autos will travel from city to city on 
flatcar trains. Each track could carry 
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several times as many cars per hour as 
a double-lane highway does now. 


ll. Production 


Here you find some bold new devel- 
opments close at hand. One is chem- 
milling—chemical etching or sculptur- 
ing of metals instead of using the con- 
ventional milling machine. Right now, 
a pilot plant near Los Angeles is mill- 
ing aluminum with a chemical etch. 

Chem-milling already is yielding 
cheaper, lighter parts; closer tolerances. 
The equipment needed for chem-mill- 
ing is cheaper—$30,000, against some 
$200,000 for a single-milling machine. 
¢ Oil—In the Texas oilfields a new kind 
of drill is being tested now. It can get 
to oil in areas where hard rock had al- 
ways prevented penetration. It should 
be ready next year. 

Electronics in the oil industry mav 
make it unnecessary for big crews to set 
up bulky superstructures. Perhaps in 10 
vears, all the drilling equipment will fit 
onto a truck. At the site, just six men 
will be needed to operate it. 
¢ Electronics—In the electronics indus- 
try, most men give the vacuum tube just 
a few more years. Then transistors will 
take over. One executive talks about a 
50¢ transistor with an indefinite life- 
span. He thinks it will be here within 
five years. 

Electronics experts also talk of spe- 
cialized computers. The future of com- 
puters, big or small, is thought to lie in 
the direction of better adaptability. 
The computer was first developed as a 
tool for scientists. Now, computer man- 
ufacturers are working toward types 
designed for specific jobs in industry. 

For instance, likely developments in 
the near future are a desk-size computer 
for offices, a computer to control ma- 
chine tool operations, others to sched- 
ule production. One manufacturer is 
developing a computer that will work 
out utility companies’ power distribu- 
tion problems. 
¢ Metals—In metals production, the 
talk everywhere is super-alloys. The air- 
craft industry is using these new metals 
right now, for nothing else will stand 
up so well under the terrific heat of a 
jet engine. 

The most promising of the new 
metals is titanium. It’s used sparingly 
now, for it’s hard to work and costs a 
minimum of $5 a Ib. Within five years, 
the labs expect to change this. After- 
ward, titanium will probably move into 
shipbuilding—because of its lightness 
and resistance to corrosion; and into 
supersonic flight—because of its strength 
at high temperatures. 


Ill. Food and Energy 


Chemical engineers, meanwhile, are 
worried about land. In time, the land 


available today may become too expen- 
sive to use fer growing certain basic 
food and clothing crops, and for raising 
forests for the nation’s shelter needs. 

One answer lies in synthetic substi- 
tutes. Chemistry has made some prog- 
ress along this line with clothing, but 
so far relatively little with food and 
shelter. 

Water is another answer. Within 

five years, chemists may find an eco- 
nomical way to recover fresh water from 
the sea—for irrigating barren lands. And 
perhaps in 10, more probably in 20 
years, chemists may learn how to dupli- 
cate the process of photosynthesis. 
This is the process by which plants use 
light to make food. It may have great 
importance to human needs. 
e Power—Atomic energy is expected to 
make great strides within the next five 
years. Within 15 years, many scientists 
believe, 5% to 10% of all electrical 
energy will come from atomic power. 
Within 10 years, radioisotopes in the 
hands of industry may save as much 
as $1-billion a year. These isotopes will 
be used to trace what happens during 
manufacturing processes. 

Solar energy is due to come, too, 
though it will probably be 20 years be- 
fore direct conversion of sun power even 
begins to take some of the load off coal, 
oil, or natural gas. 


The Magnesium Plant 
That Can't Be Sold 


The future of the world’s biggest 
magnesium plant—the government’s 36.- 
000-ton facility at Velasco, Tex.—is tied 
up this week in a knotty antitrust issue. 

Dow Chemical Co., which operates 

the plant for the government on a lease 
that expires next week, wants to buy it. 
General Services Administration is will- 
ing to sell. But the Justice Dept. feels 
the proposed sale to Dow would “tend 
to maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws.” It suggests that 
GSA sell the plant to somebody else. 
e Wallflower—This is easier said than 
done. As GSA is finding out, it’s hard 
to interest U.S. businessmen in produc- 
ing magnesium. The whole business 1s 
so tricky (BW—May29’54,p56) that only 
Dow cares to touch it, along with a few 
companies that produce the metal in 
small quantities for highly specialized 
uses. Furthermore, the Velasco plant is 
in the middle of a huge mass of Dow 
facilities. Whoever bought it would 
find himself almost wholly dependent 
on Dow’s adjoining power plants, water 
and gas lines. 

But GSA’s selling job isn’t completely 
hopeless. The Justice Dept. has said it 
will approve a sale to Dow if GSA and 
the company can show that antitrust 
laws won’t be violated. 
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The ‘Rush Beau for Off Shere Oil betas 


Here’s where the industry is taking up leases 


on the continental shelf off Louisiana 
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It's a $129-Million Bet 


The number and size of the bids for 
the right to explore and drill for oil 
in government Tideland areas surprised 
and delighted Interior Dept. officials 
when they opened sealed bids last week. 

Top bids for some 97 leases in the 
offshore area of Louisiana brought 
$1294-million. In addition to this 
healthy money from the leases, the 
government will also get at least $3-an- 
acre rental plus one-sixth royalty on any 
oil or gas produced. 

Gulf Oil Corp. was top bidder, with 
successful bids of about $36-million. 
The other top bids were submitted by 
19 firms or individuals—principally the 
major oil companies. Winning bids on 
tracts ranged from $17.68 an acre— 
barely above the $15-an-acre minimum 
prescribed by the law—to $1,220 an 
acre, which Forest Oil Corp. paid for 
a 5,000-acre tract in the Ship Shoal 
area. 

The government had originally of- 
fered 199 tracts for leasing. However, 
because of the controversy raging be- 
tween Washington and Louisiana as to 
the boundaries of the Louisiana Tide- 
lands area—the government says the 
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area extends out to three miles, the 
state claims 35 miles (BW —Sep.11’54, 
p55)—19 tracts were withdrawn from 
the bidding. Of the remaining 180, 
only 97 were sought after by oil com- 
panies. 
¢ Big Stakes—By any standards, last 
week’s bids were high. For example, a 
couple of months ago Texas received 
bids for leases on about one-fifth of its 
Tideland acreage, got only $32-million. 
But the oil companies are playing 
for big stakes. According to the National 
Petroleum Council, within five years 
after drilling begins in the Louisiana 
area, there will be a 200,000-bbl-a-day 
production. There are also good pos- 
sibilities that sizable sulfur reserves 
may be found in the Tidelands area. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. found it 
in its Tideland drilling earlier this year, 
and Shell Oil Co. paid $1.2-million 
tor five offshore sulfur leases. 
e Wrong Play—During the Louisiana 
bidding, there was one nightmarish 
mixup. The 326 bidders had been given 


‘notice of what was up for lease, and 


had sent geologists to prospect for the 
most promising properties. Later, Kerr- 





on Tidelands 


McGee Oil Industries, Inc.—headed by 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma—ag- 
gressively came in on 12 bids, and was 
sole bidder on seven. The company 
offered $15-million for the awards, and 
put up 20% of the total as a binder. 
When the awards were made, Kerr- 
McGee found that part of its bidding 
was inadvertently made on the wrong 
areas. 

The company then asked Interior 
to cancel out its seven successful bids 
and put them on the block again. But 
throwing out seven tracts on which the 
company was the sole bidder would 
involve over $8-million. Interior isn’t 
certain that it can do so, and is asking 
Justice Dept. and the General Account- 
ing Office for a ruling. 
¢ Winner—The Interior Dept. award- 
ing of bids is being done under the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of 
1953, and provides that all proceeds 
from the sale and production of leases 
go into the Treasury. Recently, Interior 
announced another area of bidding 
off the shores of ‘Texas, extending from 
Port Aransas to High Island. Bids will 
be opened Nov. 9. 
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Going It Alone 


New head of American 
Motors scoffs at merger ru- 
mors. His goal: A Big Fourth 
in autos. 


George Romney, aggressive new head 
of American Motors Corp., is busy re- 
organizing AMC to fulfill the dream 
of founder George W. Mason, who 
died two weeks ago (BW—Oct.16’54, 
p27). The dream: AMC as a Big Fourth 
in the auto industry—without com- 
bining with any other company. 

At a press conference, Romney 
brushed off speculation that AMC 
would be driven to merger with Stude- 
baker-Packard for lack of management 
depth and youth. He said Nash Kel- 
vinator, one of AMC’s predecessor com- 
panies, had plenty of both. Now, he 
announced, he has created an executive 
policy committee with an average age 
of 47—which happens to be his own 
age. 

The only executive committee names 
Romney disclosed this week are B. A. 
Chapman, manager of manufacturing; 
John Brown, executive assistant to 
Romney; Edward L. Cushman, director 
of industrial relations, and William 
McGaughey, in charge of management 
development and communications. 

What Romney called “a hard, strong 
core of younger men” was enlarged this 
week. AMC announced the appoint- 
ment of Roy Abernethy, 48, as vice- 
president in charge of Nash sales. Aber- 
nethy resigned as vice-president (sales) 
at Kaiser-Willeys to take the new job. 
succeeding H. C. Doss, who retired 
after 10 years of heading Nash sales. 
¢ Financial Strength—Moreover, says 
Romney, AMC now has total assets of 
$402-million, working capital of $115- 
million. Since the merger last spring, 
the company has paid off $42-million in 
bank loans; on Sept. 30, outstanding 
loans were around $30-million. 

Romney points to the strength of 
AMC’s Kelvinator Div., which is out- 
ranked in sales of large appliances only 
by General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Frigidaire Div. of General Motors. In 
two years, Kelvinator has doubled its 
number of appliance products; in Sep- 
tember its laundry sales were twice the 
volume of any previous month in its 
history. 
¢ Already Diversified—‘“We are highly 
diversified,” Romney told reporters, 
“and because of the automotive pro- 
gram that George Mason developed, 
we know we have a bright and prosper- 
ous future as American Motors.” He 
added, significantly: “It’s not based on 
merger with any other company.” 

“There are no merger discussions,” 
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he said, “and there have been none 
with Studebaker-Packard—none involv- 
ing officials of the two companies and 
none involving intermediaries of the 
two companies.” 

Instead of merger, Romney said, 
Mason had discussed “product recipro- 
city” with Studebaker-Packard before 
his death. The idea is for companies to 
buy essential components from each 
other. Packard is reportedly selling its 
new V-8 engine and its transmission to 
AMC, though Romney would not con- 
firm this. In turn, AMC might sell its 
air-conditioning system to Packard. 


Insurance Ads... 


. . . are new FIC target. 
Agency accuses 17 firms 
in non-group accident and 
health field of false claims. 


The Republican Federal Trade Com- 
mission is letting no dust settle on its 
investigations. 

Last week, FTC backed up its July 
economic study on coffee with legal ac- 
tion against the New York Coffee Ex- 
change (BW—Oct.11’54,p32). 

This week, FTC filed false-advertis- 
ing charges against 17 companies sell- 
ing non-group hospitalization, accident, 
and health insurance. The charges came 
after a 10-month, nationwide investi- 
gation. 

Among the 17 companies listed are 
the four largest in the business of sell- 
ing accident and health insurance on 
an individual policy basis: Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident Assn., Omaha, 
Neb. (Mutual of Omaha); Bankers Life 
& Casualty Co., Chicago (The White 
Cross Plan); Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas; and United Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago. 

FTC says the 17 companies account 
for over $300-million in annual pre- 
miums, about one-third of the total cov- 
erage by individual policies in the U.S. 
¢ Swift Growth—FTC’s investigation 
points up the phenomenal growth in 
the field. Premium payments for acci- 
dent and health insurance came to over 
$3-billion in 1953. Of this, over $1-bil- 
lion goes to companies selling policies 
on an individual, non-group basis. 

This is three times the 1946 figure, 
and compares with premiums of $161- 
million in 1935 on individual policies. 

All sorts of advertising media have 
been used to get business—ranging 
from full-page newspaper ads and cir- 
culars through the mails, to matchbook 
covers, transit ads in buses and street 
cars, and radio and TV. 

e The Charges—In_ general, FITC 
charges use of false or deceptive advér- 
tising claims about the extent of cov- 


erage provided and benefits payable, 

FTC’s charges of misrepresentation 
break down into eight general catego. 
ries. ‘Thought no one company 5 
charged with engaging in every practice, 
here’s how FTC says the policies vary 
from typical advertising claims: : 

Policy termination. The claim: “No 
automatic termination age, no increased 
costs or reduced benefits after policy is 
issued.” FTC says most of the policies 
sold are renewable solely at the op 
tion of the company, and can be can 
celed at the end of any term. 

Extent of coverage. The claim: “It 
pays you up to $15 a day for 100 hog 
pital days—for each sickness or acc 
dent.” FTC says policies so represented 
don’t pay at all for losses caused by ner 
vous disorders, dental operation, preg. 
nancy, hernia, etc. 

Maximum payments. The claim: 
“We pay up to $525 for each surgical 
operation” or “surgical fees, up to 
$400.” FTC says many policies provide 
such amounts only for one or two com 
paratively rare operations. 

Beginning of coverage. Some com- 
panies say their coverage is effective 
on date of issuance of the policy. Ac 
tually, coverage for many sicknesses is 
delayed until the policy has been in 
effect a specified period. 

Health status of applicant. Some 
companies say that no medical exam- 
ination is required, implying full cov- 
crage regardless of the health of appli 
cant when the policy is issued. FTC 
says what isn’t disclosed is that any 
claim traceable to a condition existing 
when the policy was issued is not paid. 

Chmn. Howrey said the companies 
will have 20 days to answer the com- 
plaints. 


Cleveland Cliffs Sells 
Its Coal Business 


With hard times in the coal busi 
ness, many people have long expected 
a shake-up of mergers and acquisitions. 
Up to now, most deals have fallen 
through (BW-—Sep.11'54,p27). 

This week, however, after 18 months 
of negotiations, Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co. sold its coal marketing division to 
Island Creek Coal Co. of Huntington, 
W. Va. The sale included Cliffs’s upper 
lakes docks and its offices in nine states, 
which have been selling about 4-million 
tons of coal a year. Cleveland Cliffs 
will be paid in Island Creek stock. 

The deal set off speculation about 
future moves in the coal industry by 
Cyrus Eaton. Eaton is board chairman 
of Chesapeake & Ohio RR, which has 
a close shipper-carrier relation with 
Island Creek, and he is also on the 
Cleveland Cliffs board and chairman 
of West Kentucky Coal Co.’s board. 
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With a great deal of satisfaction, Mr Fr iend ly announces... 


The first complete satety program ever 
worked out for small businesses! 





took ten years to write. It fills a great need that smaller 

firms (under 100 employees) have long felt. We think 

it is one of the most valuable contributions ever made by 
the American Mutual Safety Engineers. 

It is the new, “correspondence course” program designed for 
busy, small business executives . . . “PRODUCTION WITHOUT 
ACCIDENTS IN THE SMALLER BUSINESS.” 

In easy-to-digest installments of 10 information-packed 
booklets, this series provides a step-by-step guide to a working 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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understanding of accident control. Until now, the time- 
and money-savings that come from better management and 
production techniques have not been available to small 
business. 

This program is available to all American Mutual industrial 
policyholders, without charge. Here, in detailed steps is how 
you can prevent waste .. . waste of time, waste of materials, 
waste of money and most important, waste of the lives of 
people! 

For an illustrated brochure describing this valuable series, 


write today to: American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. B-114, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


© 1954, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION . . . WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . ALL FORMS LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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product 
strength- 


Cite the facts on the extra strength you have 
built into your product by designing with 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts. Point out that a 
deep drawn shape or shell is often stronger 
than a cast, forged or welded pipe part which 
it replaces, even though it weighs far less. 


That’s the way hundreds of other 
manufacturers have designed stronger and 
more durable products. They discovered that 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts can be made 
from high strength steel—can be heat-treated 
to minimize welding and forming stresses — 
can meet some design requirements as a 
one-piece, entirely seamless part. 


In addition to extra strength and extra 
long life, Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and 
Shells often contribute other product 
improvements, including: 








Closer tolerances 

Vibration resistance 

Streamlined appearance 

Faster assembly—Lower cost 

Sizes from one quart to 150 gallons 


Write today for additional information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
Manvfacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 2097, New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 
18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS, INC., DIVISION 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pennsylvania 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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First atomic power for a surface y 
is proposed by the Navy for a big F 
restal-type aircraft carrier, the fifth 
that class. Tentatively, Bethlehe 
Fore River shipyard at Quincy, M 
is picked to build the ship and engin 
the power plant into it; Westingho 
to build the atomic reactor, and N 
port News Shipbuilding & Dryd 
Co., to build the shielding. 

s 
British comet crashes were due to m 
fatigue that allowed pressurized cabj 
literally to explode (BW —Jul.175 
p96), a court of inquiry decided in 
don this week. 

& 
Justice Dept. slapped a civil antit 
suit on 18 American and six Swiss ¢ 
panies in the jeweled watch tra 
charging conspiracy to restrict and o 
trol the manufacture of watches in 
U.S. and the import of watch mor 
ments for assembly in the U.S. Def 
ants include most of the big U.S. co 
panies that assemble Swiss parts. 

e 
Generating capacity of the elect 
power industry passed the 100-milli 
kw. milestone this week when De 
Edison started its fourth unit at t 
new St. Clair power plant. 

a 
The Supreme Court refused to reh 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. case (BW. 
Aug.21’54,p29) and the Federal Pow 
Commission went ahead with imposi 
price regulations on 4,000 independ 
natural gas producers. The industry j 
stepping up its efforts to get legislati 
that would kill this federal control. . . 
FPC gave a conditional O.K. to Ame 
ican-Louisiana Pipeline Co. to build 
$130-million gas line from Louisiana t 
Michigan. 

a 
Ford Motor Co. is going ahead with i 
Continental luxury line for next yea 
(BW—May15’54,p27). Vice-Pres. Wij 
liam C. Ford’s Special Products Din 
was renamed Continental Div. thi 
week. Detroit’s guess on volume: abou! 
2,500 custom-built cars a year. Price 
about $10,000. 

e 
Dow Chemical Co. plans to withdrav 
from the industrial atomic power pro} 
ect it began with Detroit Edison i 
1951. The project will go on developing 
a breeder-type reactor for commercid 
power. The 25 other companies in the 
project are adopting a new nam¢ 
Atomic Power Development Associates 
and drawing in nine other companies 
Dow says it will continue independent 
research on utilization of nuclear t 
actor byproducts but isn’t interested i 
atomic power as such. 
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Keeping chemical cars 


Here’s a job that’s really man-sized! The 
worker above is insulating a whole chemical 
tank car with fibrous glass. His job of 
attaching this heavy-duty material to the 
metal surface of the car is a lot easier now 
than ever before—thanks to a 3M adhesive. 
It used to take a lot of time and patience 
to attach the insulation using straps and 
clamps. Now one man can do the entire 
job in short order with a minimum of effort. 
The adhesive is brushed on to the tank car, 
the insulation is pressed into contact and 
cut to size. That’s all there is to it! 


PES. vs. PAT OFF. 





from cooling 


As a result, warm chemical solutions can 
be shipped without losing their valuable 
heat, allowing chemical concentration to be 
kept at a high level while in transit. 

See what adhesives can do for you . 

For your man-sized jobs, or little ones... 
look into 3M adhesives for the efficient, 
practical method of fastening. Your 3M sales 
representative will be glad to consult with 
you. Call him in. And, for a free, oosiudsitiie 
informative booklet, write today BRR 
to 3M, Dept. 110, 417 Piquette [iNav 
Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. or write for copy 






ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE DETROIT 2 MICH -© GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST PAUL 6. MINN © EXPORT: 122 E 42 ST.. N. Y. 17. N. ¥. @ CANADA: LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES ® “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 


weo 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M” ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M" CHEMICALS 





x 20,000 hours of low-cost strip-mining, veteran mine 
owner J. C. Kitzmiller reports “smoother stripping — 
reduced cable cost” due to shock-free power transmission 
in his Osgood dragline. The savings he’s made with his 
Allison Torgmatic Converter have made him decide to 
specify Allison Torgmatic Drives in future equipment. 


He’s spending less for cable replacement in his Osgood 
dragline because the TorQMatic Converter protects cable 
by absorbing sudden shock loads. 

He’s spending less for dragline repairs, too. The ToRQMATIC 
Converter gives the operator time to cut off power—“throw 
out the drag” — when the bucket hits a snag, guards boom 
and drive line from harmful overloads. 

And he’s getting more work from his drag because with 
fewer repairs it stays on the job earning money—out of the 
shop costing money. 


The Torgmatic Converter matches engine power to load 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
c 


3. yard bucket, 80-foot boom; strips 1000 tons of coal per month 


demand, helps prevent harmful engine lugging and stalling, 
It multiplies engine torque up to 3% times—broadens th 

engine’s effective horsepower range. 

When load demand is equal to, or less than, engine torqué 
the Allison Torgmatic Converter acts as a fluid coupling 
to conserve fuel, boost engine life. This feature is standard 
equipment in every Allison Converter. 


You can produce more for less with shock-free TORQMATIG 

power transmission in your 40- to 400-horsepower gasolin€ 

or Diesel equipment. Ask your manufacturer or dealel 

about TorgMatic DrIvEs in your equipment or write fo 

more information to: Allison Division of General Moto 
Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

ALLISON TORQMATIC CONVERTER 

Simple Design — one-piece cast converter elements — minimut 

maintenance 

Compact, easy to instal! in existing equipment 

Designed for power applications in the 40 to 400 horsepower rang 


Longer Equipment Life — absorbs shock, eliminates harmful 
engine lugging, cuts maintenance costs 


tg 
O7b TORQMATIC DRIVES 


ompact, efficient hydraulic drives for Cranes * Trucks * Tractors * Scrapers * Shovels * Drilling and Servicing Rt 
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WASHINGTON 
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SERVICE 


Republicans now say the best they can do is squeeze in again. And even 
to hope for that takes some very sharp-pencil figuring—putting a lot of 
weight on these factors: (1) apathy of voters across the country, and (2) a 
GOP organization better geared than the Democrats to get the faithful to 
the polls, while the less partisan voters stay home. 


a ee 


The odds are against the GOP. Democratic victories are being predicted 
more and more confidently. It’s not the landslide, yet, that Democrats are 
boasting about, though an upsurge in enthusiasm among voters could make 
it one. So far, though Republicans admit they can’t do any better than hold 
their own, they insist the Democrats can’t do much better, either. A tight 
rundown of district after district indicates this week that a Democratic 
margin of 10 to 20 seats is much more likely than a sweep of 40 to 50.: 


The size of the vote may determine the size of the majority. 


Eisenhower will continue to stepup his part of the campaign in a last- 
ditch effort to save the Republicans. Vice-Pres. Nixon is bringing Com- 
munism and corruption back into the campaign to try to get GOP factions 
together. Sen. Irving Ives’s charge of waterfront scandal against Averell 
Harriman could have an effect on a faltering Republican campaign for gover- 
nor of New York. But politicians viewed it as a desperation move, with polls 
showing Ives badly behind. 


—o— 


Eisenhower Republicans are keeping up their hopes of electing Clifford 


Case in New Jersey and John Sherman Cooper in Kentucky to the Senate. 
They figure that if these two win, the “liberal” wing of the GOP can at 
least keep control of the party. They see an Old Guard uprising in party 
ranks if the Democrats win the Senate by beating Cooper and Case. Already 
the Chicago Tribune has about thrown in the towel in Illinois, complaining 
that Republican Joseph Meek is losing to Sen. Paul Douglas because he 
switched from a “real” Republican campaign to a pro-Eisenhower line. 


The farm issue will get an election eve revival from next week’s agri- 
cultural outlook conference in Washington. That’s the annual meeting of 
department experts to put out their estimates of where crops are going, 
where farm income is headed, etc. Their findings could very well tip a 
Congressional district or more. 


—eo— 


Washington is marking time until Election Day is over. (See page 27.) 
Some of the problems facing the Administration will be influenced by the 
outcome immediately. Where to go on the Dixon-Yates power controversy 
is No. 1; the feeling is general that a Democratic victory will pretty much 
kill it. Senate debaters on the McCarthy censure will “read the election 
returns,” too. 


a aoe 


A scandal is brewing over buying of tungsten for the government 
stockpile. General Services Administration has run out several possible 
“fraud” cases. The story is that tungsten is being smuggled into the U.S. 
from Mexico and elsewhere and sold as U. S.-mined metal to the Emergency 
Procurement Service at more than double the world market price. The 
government pays a premium for domestic tungsten to encourage production. 
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PAGE 38 


Cities can look forward to a continuing federal aid program for airports 
next year. The $22-million being allocated now will be matched again in 
Eisenhower’s budget, may be increased. Civil Aeronautics Authority Chmn. 
Lee estimates that a continuing and even larger program fits right in with 
the President’s highway ideas, and developing government thinking on an 
expanded school construction aid plan (BW—Oct.16’54,p37). 


—o-— 


A straw in the tax reduction wind: Eisenhower’s chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, talks of putting consumer tax reduction 
ahead of increased spending as first remedy if recovery doesn’t come. It 
was generally overlooked in news accounts of his speech to the Economic 
Club in Detroit. What he said: “Give priority to tax reduction over 
expanded expenditures, and use tax reduction to stimulate both consump- 
tion and investment rather than one or the other.” The speech was sig- 
nificant. Burns was “politicking,” which he hasn’t done before as Economic 
Council head. 


—_—e— 


The railroads are fighting expansion of first class mail by air. They’re 
petitioning the Civil Aeronautics Board to turn down two airlines’ requests 
to try out the service among 19 cities on the West Coast. Postmaster 
General Summerfield is for the expansion of the trial beyond the experi- 
ments already O.K.’d on the East Coast. He wants to see whether the air- 
planes can cut postal costs. 


Early agreement on a policy on first class by air is doubtful. A special 
panel was supposed to report to Commerce Dept. last week, but reported 
they couldn’t come to unanimous conclusions. So they'll try again. The 
East Coast experimentation has been extended also, to September, 1955. 


Another try at cutting paper work on government contracts is under 
way. This time the Budget Bureau has a business committee going heavy 
at cutting the red tape—the triplicate and quadruplicate government regu- 
lations on delivering and transferring title on goods sold to the Defense 
Dept. and other agencies. The hope is that a new system can be approved 
that jibes more closely with general business practices. 


A tryout of a “stripped down” fighter for the Air Force is what’s 
involved in the new contract let to Lockheed for the F-104 (page 26). 
After a couple of years of investigation, the Air Force decided to build a 
plane to test out fighter pilots’ complaints that U.S. planes are too heavily 
loaded with gear; that they couldn’t keep up with Soviet MIG 15 in Korea. 
U.S. planes outweighed the 13,000-Ib. MIG by about 7,000 Ib. 


The F-104 will be only 4,000 Ib. heavier. Air Force generals wouldn’t 
go all the way with their fighter pilots on stripping new fighters of con- 
siderable armor and other gear. But they’re willing to try a compromise. 


—e— 


The baby boom is still going strong. And that means continuing good 
business for housing, infant and children’s wear, nursery equipment, and 
later for school construction. Government statisticians forecast an all-time 
high birthrate this year of around 4.1-million, up from the 1953 estimate 
of 3.9-million. 
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STOP LUGGING LUGGAGE! 





Tiny but tough, the twice as useful 
“V.P.” EDISON VOICEWRITER gives you 
round-the-clock work-relief. With the 
versatile V.P. you can dictate on-the- 
spot—in the office or at home or hotel! 
Simple accessories permit transcribing 
as well as dictating—a complete, eco- 
nomical dictation service in one slim, 
trim, double-duty marvel. EDIsoN-en- 
gineered, the V.P. has a host of patented 
features to ease use and speed work- 
flow. Like a modern, high-speed cam- 


Q divon. 


INCORPORATED 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 


FREE 12 PAGE FULL-COLOR BOOK gives 
all the news about the pace-setting V.P. 
Just mail coupon or phone local repre- 
sentative listed under EDISON VoIcE- 
WRITER. A desk-side demonstration is fast 
--.and without obligation :.. ! 


era, it’s designed to go where you go, 
always ready for action. Handsome? 
Sure! But rugged, too. Saves money 
when you buy it—and saves more as 
you use it. It’s the years-ahead design 
for years of action, in the office or on 
the go! Rent it or buy it—but rry it...! 


So small, so light, so easy to 
carry, the V.P. EDISON VOICE- 
WRITER is the first “briefcase 
secretary.” Toss it into yout 
suitcase, slide it into your brief- 
case—or even tuck it under 
your arm for short hauls! 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


fashioned dictating instrument 


THOMAS A. EDISON, incorporated, 


Edison Voicewriter Division, 


40 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
O. K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!”— no obligation. 


NAME ___ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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HOW FAST SHOULD INDUSTRY 


OBSOLETE ITS PRODUCTS? 











Rayonier’s “Rayamo” helps produce better, more From “‘Hicolor” come new rayon yarns 
durable cellophane for improved merchandising. with truer color ranges at lower cost. 


Rayonier continually obsoletes its products. Why? To provide its world 
customers with ever improved qualities of chemical cellulose. New, better 
products thus become steadily available to ultimate consumers at lower 
cost. This is expensive but it is fundamental at Rayonier. 

“Cellunier” was once the criterion for making cellophane. Today it is 
but another name in Rayonier’s dead products file, obsoleted by ““Rayamo” 
—a product for newer, better cellophane. 

Rayonier’s “Hicolor,”’ successful early type of chemical cellulose for 
rayon, has been obsoleted several times by new, different ““Hicolors,” each 
a new raw material specifically designed for manufacturing new, ever 
improved man-made fibers. 














Tires can give better service, take more punishment and wear 
longer when rayon tire cords are made from “‘Rayocord-X.” 


Newest is “Rayocord-X.’’ Developed as low-cost raw material for a 
stronger tire cord, its complex molecules are utilized in a dynamically dif- 
ferent manner: Used with new spinning techniques, it increases tensile 
strengths, fiber durability; offers new opportunities for rayon in many fields. 





Poday’s ““Rayocord-X”’ will survive until research produces cellulose 
with new, superior characteristics. 

Already “Rayocord-X”’ has undergone major modifications since its 
introduction in 1953. Now it can be adapted to manufacturing quality, 
washable rayon. Thus, its predecessor, ‘““Rayocord,” a standard raw 
material for rugged tire cord, will shortly be obsoleted as Rayonier again 
fulfills basic policy. 
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Executive and General Sales Offices: East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


‘One Of The Best 
Things That’s Happened 
In Our Plant!” 


Dravo Corporation's 

workers and management 
agree enthusiastically 

that functional use of color 
improves working conditions 
and increases productivity 
..-Yet it costs no more than 
normal maintenance painting! 





ay PMD, 


Machine shop of rove Corporation after being repainted accord- 
ing to COLOR DYNAMICS. This steel-framed structure, 483 feet long 
by 138 feet wide, is located on Neville Island, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 


N OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of the 

improvement in productivity 
and morale that results from the use 
of Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
is the huge machine shop of Dravo 
Corporation, builders of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 


The activities in this shop include 
all machining and assembly opera- 
tions required to produce individu- 
alized mechanical assemblies for 
river tow-boats, shipyard cranes, ore 
bridgesand similarheavy machinery. 


This plant was repainted according 
to COLOR DYNAMICS. The bene- 
ficial effects of this painting system 
are best described in these words of 
a Dravo Corporation spokesman: 


“As the dull, drab gray was re- 
placed by the modern, functional 
colors Pittsburgh carefully engi- 
neered for our requirements, 


Ask For Color Engineering Study Of Your Plant—It’s FREE! 


® Why not test the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant—on a machine or two, or in a whole depart- 
ment? Send for our free book which explains how you 
can use this painting system simply and easily. 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and ask to have a representative give you a 
color engineering study of your plant, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


> PirtspuRGH Paints 


PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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workers enthusiastically com- 
mented, “This is one of the best 
things that’s happened in our plant!’ 


“Thus COLOR DYNAMICS provides a 
‘lift’ for management-employee re- 
lations through improvement that 
can be seen, felt and appreciated. 
Further, there are dollars-and-cents 
advantages resulting from higher 
productivity at lower costs. 


“Visitors constantly remark on the 
improved appearance. Therefore, 
we feel that COLOR DYNAMICS 
has enhanced customer as well as 
employee relations. 


“Periodic painting of buildings and 
equipment is a maintenance neces- 
sity. That’s why we consider these 
benefits from painting the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way as a highly de- 
sirable and worthwhile bonus.” 


Send For Free Book 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 


Department BW-104, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

e a FREE copy of 
Color Dynamics.’’ 
representative call 

Survey with- 
r part 


Street 
City . 
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_ How International Harvester Cuts Prices on Truck Parts 


@ Take an I-H truck or tractor part that has a retail list price of 
® The I-H dealer buys this for 
@ This gives him a — theoretical — markup of 


$10.00 
6.50 
$3.50 





© BUT this dealer’s competition is selling an identical part made by an independent parts 


maker for a retail price of 


$7.50 


SO I-H declares that this item shall be put under what it calls its “Classified Trade Plan 


But I-H gives him a rebate. The amount depends on item; say its 20.% 
® Which means that the dealer's profit under CT comes to 








© The dealer now sells at $7.50 

@ Since he still paid this much for the part 6.50 
© His profit would only be $1.00 

1.30 

$2.30 


Help for Embattled Dealers 


Price wars among dealers are an 
occupational hazard in many U.S. in- 
dustries. War is now raging furiously 
in the appliance industry, for instance. 
Gasoline stations in many states know 
only intermittent peace. Such wars are 
generally noisy; and, very often, they 
lead only to a nervous truce and the 
hint of more wars in the future. 

In the truck parts business, things 
have been different. A war has been 
poing on here for a long time, but it 
as been a relatively quiet war. It has 
not made many headlines, and the gen- 
eral public barely knows of its exist: 
ence. Yet it has been hurtful enough 
so that, unlike many other retail- and 
wholesale-level price wars, it has 
brought on strong and determined ac- 
tion by big manufacturers in the field. 

General Motors Corp. moved in dur- 
ing the spring with its so-called “over- 
tide” discount (BW —Apr.3’54,p160)— 
a plan calculated to put GM’s dealers 
into the parts wholesaling business in 
a big way. Now, as the table above 
indicates, International Harvester Co. 
has waded into the fight with an idea it 
calls the “Classified Trade Plan.” The 
company has just divulged the details 
of the plan, which gives Harvester’s 
dealers direct financial compensation 
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for the wounds they suffer on the 
battlefront. 

There are rumors in the trade that 
at least one other major truck maker 
has evolved a plan similar to Harvester’s. 
It all adds up to a major upheaval in 
truck parts pricing—which may set a 
pattern in other industries (page 50). 
¢ War—The background for Har- 
vester’s move has been a hot competi- 
tive battle that developed after World 
War II. Along with the big postwar 
increase in the number of trucks and 
tractors in the country, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of independent parts makers. These 
companies manufacture standard parts, 
and in many cases make them cheaper 
than the big automotive companies can. 

The independents have an advantage 
in that they make only fast-selling 
items, whereas a big truck manufac- 
turer has to make and stock parts for 
vehicles it sold in the 1930s—and some- 
times earlier. The independents skim 
off the cream of the business. 

The growth of the independents has, 
in turn, wrought big changes in trade 
channels. As the independent manu- 
facturers multiplied, so did wholesale 
parts houses—which act as sales outlets 
for the independents’ products. From 


1946 to 1953, wholesale parts houses 
increased in number from 7,042 to 
11,053. They specialize in selling 
“automotive type” parts for trucks and 
tractors—parts such as fan belts and 
piston rings, common to both trucks 
and tractors. And they don’t confine 
their efforts to wholesaling. They are 
also retailers. 

¢ Competition — With independents 
making parts cheaply, and wholesale 
jobbers selling the parts aggressively, 
Harvester dealers have found the com- 
petition growing steadily rougher. Har- 
vester itself hasn’t been getting all the 
parts business it feels it should. 

In the five years prior to July 1, 1954, 
the company added 560,000 units to 
the tractor and truck population of the 
U.S. In the same period, Harvester’s 
parts sales rose from a yearly $162- 
million to $224-million. But on the 
standard parts involved in the price war, 
Harvester figures that its 1953 sales, 
compared with sales in 1948, “were 
down $20-million, based on a common 
dollar.” 
¢ Possibilities—Searching for a solution, 
Harvester experts mulled over several 
possible approaches: 

Retail price reductions. Harvester de- 
cided this was not the answer, for its 
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Pumps set at 1000 ft. 





What's 





in pumps 


from 


FOR PROFITABLE 


SECONDARY RE- 
COVERY OF OIL 





Write for 4-page bulletins describing both the 
installation above and the Peerless deep well 
turbine pump. 


aA 
( ptthl Ki 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION \ U hd | p. 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp, SS 
Plants: Indi polis, Indi 3 
los Angeles, California Me 
Offices: New York; Indianapolis; 
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MAIL COUPON FOR 





Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, 
Plainview and Lubbock, Texas; 
Albuquerque; Phoenix; Fresno: Los Angeles. ® 







COMPLETE 





This is an action photo of a Peerless deep 
well turbine pump lifting salt water from 
a depth of 1000 feet for use in repressur- 
izing an oil field located at St. Elmo, 
Illinois. Five of these pumps have been 
doing this job for over a year at higher 
efficiencies, with greater dependability and 
at lower maintenance costs than the type 
of pumps they replaced. Possibly you 
could use the same Peerless product 
quality, the same Peerless engineering 
skill, the same Peerless economical opera- 
tion, that set the above record, to provide 
or boost water in your business. Use the 
coupon below for full information. 


INFORMATION 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 
Please send deep well turbine pump Bulletins 
B-101 and B-141 

NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 


CITY 











ZONE____ STATE___ 
Bw 





list and net prices were generally in line 
with those of the parts industry; and 
“our problem was to find a way to make 
it possible for I-H retail dealers to com- 
pete with wholesale firms that sold to 
both wholesale and retail customers.” 
What’s more, a lot of its parts are not 
subject to this discount competition; 
price cuts here would simply reduce 
company and dealer dollar volume. 
Finally, it recognized that if it cut 
prices, everyone else would do likewise. 

Improved dealer margins. Dealer 
discounts, Harvester felt, were already 
adequate. They run to 45% or 50% 
on fast-moving items. 

Quantity discounts. These are gen- 
erally considered “bonuses” by the 
dealer; they do not actually influence 
a customer’s parts manager to buy 
service parts from I-H, or to buy more 
than he would without discounts. 

e Plan—Harvester’s solution was_ its 
so-called Classified Trade Plan. 

Basically, this provides financial aid, 
in the form of rebates, to any dealer 
who has to reduce parts prices to meet 
competition. On such sales, the dealer 
absorbs part of the cost of the discount 
he has granted, and I-H absorbs part. 

For this purpose, Harvester has 
established special prices on about 
60,000 parts that it has found are most 
subject to price-cutting. These CT 
(Classified Trade) prices represent what 
might be called the “going price” or the 
amount of discount from list being 
granted generally on each individual 
part. The CT prices range mostly 10% 
to 35% below regular retail list prices; 
some go as low as 50% off list. 

Items covered by CT prices represent 

about 90% of the 60,000 motor truck 
replacement parts but only 10% of the 
65,000 tractor replacement parts I-H 
sells. In the case of the tractor parts 
covered by CT, all are parts common 
to both trucks and tractors. 
e System—Any time a dealer has to cut 
his prices down to the CT price level 
to get or hold business, he is entitled 
to a rebate from Harvester. This rebate 
varies from 10% to 30% of the dealer 
price. 

Dealers are entitled to a rebate only 

if they sell at or below the CT price. 
They don’t earn the rebate if they sell 
at some price between retail list and 
CT; nor can they get more rebate by 
selling at less than CT. 
e Discount—Harvester revised its cash 
and volume discount system in July, 
when CT went into effect. Previously, 
its dealers could offer a 5% cash dis- 
count, plus in average volume discount 
of 2%. Now there is only a straight 
2% cash discount. 

To keep dealers happy despite this 
cut in discounts, Harvester cut dealet 
prices on all parts not subject to CT 
rebates; these reductions amounted to 
a little less than 54%. 
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In our complete line, there’s a self-sticking tape for every job...write Permacel Tape Corporation, New Brunswick 
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FRENCH fashions feature Dior’s latest concoctions, and .. . 


JAPANESE imports pose against a native background. It’s how... 


Stores Go Into Show Business 


“A department store must have cer- 
tain aspects of a circus,” says Fred 
Lazarus, Jr., president of the Federated 
Department Stores chain. “It has to 
create a sense of excitement and activ- 
ity for the shopper. It’s got to look 
busy, feel busy, be busy. Customers 


46 


just won’t shop in a dead atmosphere.” 

More than ever before, department 
stores are trying to create just such a 
three-ring atmosphere to attract custom- 
ers and hold them long enough to ex- 
pose them to their wares. To do this, 
the stores are making increased use 


of an age-old marketing gimmick: the 
promotional show or special event, as 
it is called in the trade. 

These promotional shows range from 
fashion or flower displays, parties, pic 
nics, and parades to musical comedies 
complete with plot and chorus line, 
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“Now, to put it together for keeps ene, 





here’s the only thing to use... BRASS ” 


YES, father knows best — or at least he knows his 
fastenings and what makes them hold fast, and last. 
Nothing else but good, solid Brass that you can always 
bank on... Bristol Brass, for example. 

And more and more manufacturers of screws, 
rivets, pins and other cold formed products are learn- 
ing of the savings to be had from the remarkable 
versatility of wire developed by Bristol engineers. 
Nothing else permits the making of more types of 
products and heads (round, flat, etc.) from the same 
stock. Once they try it, manufacturers reorder from 
Bristol to take advantage of the inventory simplifica- 
tion offered by Bristol Brass wire. 

Brass wire has always been a favorite of manufac- 


turers because it is so easy on tools and machines. 
And many of them specify Bristol Brass wire because 
they find it consistently uniform in gauge, temper 
and grain-size — and because Bristol’s delivery prom- 
ises are kept. See for yourself. Send us a trial speci- 
fication now. 

The Bristot Brass CoRPORATION has been making 
Brass strip, rod and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut 
since 1850, and has offices and warehouses in Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse. The Bristol Brass Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, 1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. The Bristol 
Brass Corporation of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton. 


Cite Fain meant Brass dite Best 








How dangerous 


dishonest 


UsT as surely as an uninsured fire 
can put you out of business over- 
night—so trusted employees can 
do the same thing, over a period 
of months or years . . . juggling the books 
or doing tricks with your bank accounts 
or just plain stealing. 

And even after the loss is detected 
(which, according to statistics, takes an 
average of three years)—and the previ- 
ously honest employees are apprehended 
—how will you recoup your loss ? 

When you have a disastrous fire, 
chances are you would be insured to 
current values, and fully protected. When 
you have a big employee dishonesty loss, 
will you have enough protection ? 


Probably not, if the amount is the 
same now as when your firm was smaller 


are 








or the amount determined without re- 
gard to the long period over which most 
large embezzlements occur. 

Anew booklet, How Well Do You Know 
Your Employees ? published by The Trav- 


elers, answers many quest: ’ vou may 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





239 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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have about employee dishonesty—a seri- 


ous problem every business must face. 

For your free copy—which also gives 
details of Travelers Blanket Fidelity in- 
surance—fill out the coupon below, at- 
tach to your letterhead, and mail. 


eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
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Please send me a free copy of the book- 
let How Well Do You Know Your Em- 
ployees? 
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a la Broadway. Whatever the special 
event, the basic idea is to build store 
traffic. 

e Colossal—As more and more depart- 
ment stores get into the act, the shows 
get bigger and more lavish. Often a 
promotional show is designed to push 
particular product lines that the store 
features, and the pictures on page 46 
give an idea of the lengths to which one 
store—J. W. Robinson’s of Los Ange- 
les—goes to plug its line of imported 
foreign goods. Robinson’s puts on an 
annual International Fair. 

Among the attractions that greeted 
customers who walked into Robinson’s 
Los Angeles and Beverly Hills stores on 
opening night of the fair last fortnight 
were: 40 Scottish bagpipers, costumed 
native Japanese and Yugoslavian folk 
dancers, Italian sweater displays. Shop- 
pers could chat with local foreign con- 
suls who were on hand for cocktails 
and conviviality, see a dozen or so travel 
films, and—most important of all—look 
at special displays of Robinson’s im- 
ported merchandise. 
¢Cheap at $15,000—Robinson’s in- 
augurated its fair four years ago, found 
it so successful that it has been expand- 
ing on the idea every year since. Last 
year, for example, was the first time 
it permitted shoppers to make actual 
purchases on opening night, a key point 
in the purpose of such promotional 
shows. A full-time staff of publicity 
and promotion people work year-round 
on the fall fair. 

It is next to impossible to figure ac- 
curately just how many extra sales dol- 
lars a show brings in. But Robinson’s 
estimates that the fair earns “far and 
above” the $15,000 it costs for a month- 
long run. Most of this budget goes for 
posters, flags, decorations, costumes, 
and other props. Entertainers are 
scouted up from Los Angeles’ many 
foreign populated colonies, and are 
rewarded for their efforts with gift 
certificates. 
¢ Typical Case—Robinson’s Interna- 
tional Fair is a typical case in point of 
how department stores have (1) put 
new emphasis on the special event, and 
(2) adapted promotional shows to their 
own particular needs. 

Merchants have used special displays 
and entertainment to draw crowds ever 
since they began selling to the general 
public. Now the trend to promotional 
shows “is growing stronger and stronger 
among department stores,” Allied De- 
partment Stores’ Larry Goodman points 
out. 

There are several reasons behind this 
trend. The department store has long 
regarded itself as an active citizen of 
its community—sponsoring civic activi- 
ties, donating to charity, providing a 
variety of special services to its custom- 
ets, generally building up its name and 
prestige in the public eye. While a 
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lot of other retailers go in for the spe- 
cial event, this gimmick is particularly 
suited to department stores—which are 
more likely to have the facilities, space, 
and money for a big, storewide promo- 
tion, running for a week or more. 

Department stores take advantage 
of the type of special event that suits 
their particular needs. A good many 
of the bigger stores still sponsor parades 
(Macy’s in New York has one every 
Thanksgiving), picnics, or outings 
(Brooklyn’s Abraham & Straus’ re- 
cently took a group of boys fishing). 
But most stores, especially the smaller 
ones, stick to on-the-premises shows 
that attract potential customers. This 
way, they can play up merchandise 
featured in any of their departments, 
and at the same time boost sales 
volume throughout the store generally. 

After one midwestern store threw a 
party for kids in its children’s depart- 
ment, with Bill Boyd there in person 
as Hopalong Cassidy, over-all storewide 
sales jumped 15% for that day. And 
Foley’s department store in Houston 
noted after a special fur fashion show: 
“We didn’t sell too many minks, 
but you should have seen the $2.98 
blouses go.” 
¢ Backstop—Marketing men point out a 
basic growing need for department 
stores to go in for special events and 
other so-called “‘sales supporting ideas.” 

Since the war, the department stores’ 
share of consumer expenditures and 
profit margins has been slipping stead- 
ily (page 52). The consumer swing to 
suburban shopping centers has under- 
scored the plight of the downtown 
merchants. 

For another thing, department stores 
are desperate for a way to fight the 
growing discount-house problem on 
some battleground other than price. Es- 
sentially, price is not a factor in pro- 
motional shows and other special events. 
Few of them are staged in conjunction 
with a store sale. 

The cost of the shows to the indi- 
vidual store varies as widely as their 
scope. The Broadway type of musical 
cost one Richmond store an estimated 
$100,000 for one weck. A fashion show 
or flower display (such as Macy’s annual 
posy exhibit in New York) may run 
as little as $1,500 a week. If a manu: 
facturer joins with the retail store in 
sponsoring a show, he may pick up the 
entire check in return for having his 
products featured. 
¢ Bites Back—An indication of how the 
special event trend is growing popped 
up recently in San Francisco. There, 
ironically enough, a group of suburban 
shopping centers have banded together 
to form Shopping Centers Promotions, 
Inc., to put on the same type of special 
events that the department stores are 
using to fight the suburban shopping 
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NEBRASKA 
PRESENTS GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY AS 
PLANT LOCATION 


With no state debt and oper- 
ated on the pay-as-you-go prin- 
ciple, Nebraska is one of the 
last remaining strongholds of 
early Americanism. 

It has a fine, healthful cli- 
mate, and happy, hard-work- 
ing, clear-thinking people. 
Present day farm mechaniza- 
tion makes it necessary for 
many of them to seek other 
than agricultural employment. 

Smart, resourceful and de- 
pendable, these farm-bred men 
and women will show higher 
man-hour production than is 
believed possible to obtain any- 
where else. This is a matter of 
record. 


Here you will also find: 


© Low cost electric power 
© Abundant natural gas 


© Practically unlimited con- 
stant-temperature water 


© Main line transportation in 
all directions 


© No franchise, state income 
or other crippling taxes 


© Progressive communities or- 
ganized and ready to build 
plants for sale or lease. 


All these factors add up to 
LOWER-COST, TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 


If you are interested in acquir- 
ing more details—the labor 
available in various communi- 
ties, power and fuel costs, 
terms under which buildings 
will be leased or sold, etc.—we 
shall be glad to serve you, and 
to hold your inquiry in 
confidence. 


DIVISION OF NEBRASKA RESOURCES 
State Capitol — Lincoln, Nebraska 
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WITH ANTI-CORROSIVE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENINGS 


“sy SAVE INITIAL COST! 
Superior production capacity and 


know-how means lower costs from 
Anti-Corrosive, America’s oldest and 
largest firm dealing exclusively in 


stainless steel fastenings! 


SAVE TIME! 

IN STOCK inventory of more than 
9,000 varieties and sizes of stainless 
fastenings means immediate delivery 
of your needs! Streamlined service 
on special orders, too! 


SAVE OPERATING COSTS! 
SS  Anti-Corrosive’s consistent top qual- 


ity protects your production sched- 
ules, eliminates rejection headaches, 
means trouble-free operation! 


Write for FREE Catalog 54A, 
the one complete reference 
handbook to stainless steel 





fastenings! Varieties, sizes, prices and dise 
counts at a glance! 





ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Castleton-on-Hudson New York 
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A New Kind of Price 


= AN EYE on the develop- 
ments toming out of the truck 
parts industry’s price war (page +3). 
You may be able to see there the 
future pattern of price competition 
in many other U.S. industries. 

Up to now, industry has been 
reluctant to cut prices. An out- 
standing fact of the economic 
downturn in the past year has been 
the general stubbornness of prices. 
At least on the manufacturing level, 
they have held fairly firm. 

This is contrary to past experi- 
ence. Judging from what hap- 
pened during the Depression, a 
pile-up of goods in inventory is 
normally accompanied by desper- 
ate price-cutting on the part of in- 
dustry. This is what British econ- 
omist Colin Clark predicted (BW— 
Jan.30’54,p84). 

But Clark proved wrong. The 
American economy of 1954, it 
turned out, is a very different thing 
from the economy of 20 years ago. 
It has built into it a series of price 
props that hold up the whole sys- 
tem. For instance, consider the 
wage structure as it is embodied in 
union contracts. Because there is a 
very definite and very solid floor un- 
der wages, manufacturers have very 
little leeway in lowering prices. 


N EVERTHELESS, the 1953-54 re- 
cession has put a good deal 
of pressure on prices. In some 
fields—notably consumer durables— 
prices have dropped. But, generally 
speaking, it has not been the manu- 
facturers, that have initiated the 
drop. Thus far, price-cutting has 
occurred mainly at the retail level. 

Look back over the strategy in 
various industries as the recession 
closed in. The appliance and auto- 
mobile industries, for instance, 
have followed a fairly common pat- 
tern. Price competition broke out 
at the retail level—the level at 
which the products finally pass into 
the hands of consumers. Dealers 
fought tooth and nail, squeezed 
price cuts out of their own profit 
margins. The manufacturers, by 
and large, decided to let the dealers 
take the rap. 

It’s true that manufacturers 
made some concessions. But, with 
a few exceptions, they refused to 
change their basic price  struc- 


Competition 


ture to accommodate the dealers. 


No THERE ARE siGNs_ that 
something is finally beginning 
to happen to prices at the manufac- 
turers’ level. There are indications 
that changes are coming that may 
be widespread. 

The price battle that started at 
the dealers’ level is pushing back 
up the line. In the auto industry, 
for instance, manufacturers have 
become acutely nervous about 
their dealers’ troubles in selling 
cars. Nash has cut its prices to 
dealers. Ford has worked out a 
plan that gives dealers financial aid 
in moving 1954 cars still on their 
hands. It begins to look as 
though there is some official recog- 
nition of a remark made not long 
ago by a Detroit observer: “There is 
no fixed price any longer for a car.” 

The fluid condition of prices at 
the dealer level, in other words, is 
beginning to seep upwards and 
soften prices at the manufacturing 
level. The so-called “administered” 
price—the price set by the manu- 
facturer for the retail level—is badly 
shaken. A manufacturer bases its 
price system, with its discounts at 
various levels and for various quan- 
tities, on the maintenance of this 
end price. When manufacturers 
tamper with these basic prices, an 
industry’s entire price structure can 
waver. 

That is one reason. why manu- 
facturers have been reluctant to 
do anything with prices. But, in 
such fields as the truck parts in- 
dustry, the manufacturers’ hands 
have been forced. To keep their 
dealers alive in the rough-and- 
tumble competition, the big manu- 
facturers have had to find ways to 
fatten the dealers’ margins. 

International Harvester Co. 
thinks it has found the answer in 
an ingenious rebate plan. There is 
no way of telling yet whether this 
plan will work as well as Harvester 
hopes. But the company has 
shown, at least, that it is willing 
to look its dealers’ situation in the 
eye. 

Other industries are having to do 
likewise. The makers of machine 
tools and machinery are going 
through something like the same 
painful process (page 90). 
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For letterheads and business forms... 





Here’s the name and trade-mark to remember. Mead 
Business Papers are made expressly for the economy- 
minded man who demands the finest in quality and 
appearance for all important business forms. Crisp, 
crackling Mead Bond—The Bond of American Business 
—is a time-proven favorite for letterheads, announce- 
ments and statements. And for more specialized needs, 
there’s Mead Mimeo Bond, Mead Duplicator, Mead 
Ledger, and Mead Opaque. All will meet your most 
exacting demands. All are genuinely watermarked for 
your protection—you’re never in doubt as to the maker. 





Mead Papers are good for business. Your printer or 
lithographer—backed by America’s leading paper mer- 
chants—will tell you the same thing. 


Here’s something more that’s good for busi- 
ness. It’s our exciting new Portfolio of Sales 
Letters—a series of provocative and inter- 
esting ideas which you are free to adapt and 
send to your salesmen to help them sell more. 
Your copy will soon be coming off the press. 
Send for it today on your business letterhead. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 e New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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The New, Cash-conserving 
Way To Buy Equipment 


C.1.T. “PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE” PLAN 






1. Long Terms, 


3. Payments Gea 






Machine Tools 





C. I. T. has developed its new ‘‘Pay-As-You-Depre- 
ciate’’ Plan to give buyers the advantages of favor- 
able capital goods depreciation aspects of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. 
When buying the above three kinds of new 

equipment you get: 
LONG TERMS. For instance... 

e machine tools—10 years 

e construction equipment—6 years 

e lift trucks—6 to 8 years. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES. The finance charge is 
4.25% for each year of the term computed on the 
original unpaid balance. 

PAYMENTS GEARED TO DEPRECIATION. 
Most important—your payments are geared to the 
new, faster depreciation allowable each year for 
the equipment purchased. Payments are graduated 
rather than uniform. The C. I. T. Plan is devised to 
fit the fastest method of depreciating your new ma- 
chinery —the “Sum of the Digits” method. In effect, 
you write off as expense your equipment payments. 
Simultaneously, you gain all the obvious cost- 
saving advantages of new, more efficient equipment. 


up to Ten Years 


2. Attractive Rates 
red to New, Faster 


WHEN YOU BUY 


. Construction Equipment 










. Lift Trucks 






FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


BUYERS: The cash-conserving and profit advan- 
tages of the “Pay-As-You-Depreciate”’ Plan are 
worth looking into immediately. Call or write one 
of the offices below. 


MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS: If you 
sell machine tools, construction equipment or lift 
trucks, the ““Pay-As-You-Depreciate” Plan can build 
sales for you by making it attractive for your pros- 


pects to buy now. Call or write one of the offices 
below. 


IN AN AGE OF SPECIALIZATION, C. I. T. 
Corporation offers specialized service. This new plan 
is typical of C. I. T.’s alert, flexible financing service. 
46 years of experience in providing financing for 
American industry gives us the ability to serve you 
advantageously in all phases of machinery and 
equipment financing. Let one of our representatives 
visit you and prove that statement. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial 
Corporation, Capital and Surplus over $195,000,000 





390 Fourth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-6400 


8 North Third Street 
Memphis 5-6795 





DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Houston Los Angeles 

66 Luckie Street, N. W. 221 N. LaSalle Street 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 
Cypress 8621 Randolph 6-8580 Main 1-4824 Lynchburg 3921 Michigan 9873 
Memphis New York Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


1530 Chestnut Street 
Rittenhouse 6-8180 





Equitable Building 
Capitol 9721 


660 Market Street 
Yukon 6-5454 
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Department Store Doldrums 


Profits keep slipping, now sales are off, too . . . Bonded 


Scotch hits U.S. market . . . Legality of price-guide books 
questioned . . . Automatic vendors humming . . . Oil dealers 


fight back. 


Department store profits are sliding 
deeper into the dumps. And now, for 
the first six months of 1954, over-all 
sales volume has taken a dip, too. 

The latest report by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. on department 
store operating results for the first 
half of this year showed that profits, 
which have been slipping for some 
time (BW—Jun.5’54,p54), were down 
drastically—to 0.3% of net sales from 
1.3% for the same period last year. 
NRDGA called this “‘a serious loss.” 

The survey of 216 stores also showed 
an over-all dip in net sales of 2.0%, 
to $1.4-billion. However, NRDGA 
noted that the bigger stores—those 
doing over $50-million volume in an- 
nual sales—had a 2.0% sales increase. 
This points up how hard some of the 
smaller stores have been hit by the 
discount houses and suburban shopping 
centers. 

Specialty stores continued to fare 
even worse than department stores, 
the study indicated. Only the ones in 
the $10-million to $20-million annual 
sales volume category reached the 
breakeven point; all others showed net 
operating losses for the first half of 
this year. 

Rising operating costs were again 
the “overwhelmingly dominant factor 
in dragging down the profit ratio,” 
NRDGA said. Expenses were up 0.8% 
to 36.0% of net sales, for department 
stores; up 0.9% to 37.7% for spe- 
tialty stores. 

Only bright note NRDGA could 
find in the cost picture was that total 
expenses rose less in proportion to 
total sales than in earlier periods. This 
means “‘most stores finally have got a 
firmer grip on absolute dollar expendi- 
tures, only to find them proportion- 
ately out of line at a time when sales 
volume fell off,” according to NRDGA. 

Summing up the gloomy picture, 
NRDGA warned: “Unless there is a 
significant comeback during the second 
half of the year, the 1954 profit figure 
will be considerably off from levels 
already considered unsatisfactory.” 


Bottled-in-Bond Scotch will soon hit 
the U.S. market. 

Two brands—Scots Bond and Royal 
Doulton, imported by Steward Rey- 
nolds Co., will meet two U.S. require- 
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ments to rate the “bonded” tag: They 
will be 100-proof—most Scotch is not— 
and they will be at least four years old. 
But they still won’t be straight whis- 
key, the third prerequisite for a U.S. 
bonded brand. In New York, price 
will be $6.25 a fifth, only a few cents 
more than regular 86-proof Scotches. 





This is a “snooper coop” (circled). 

It’s an elaborate device the Fred 
Meyer Gateway Shopping Center super- 
market in Portland, Ore., has installed 
to catch shoplifters in the act. Looking 
like an innocent mirror dome on the 
ceiling, it’s actually a crow’s nest, 
where four spotters can sit and keep a 
lookout over the whole store. Direct 
phone lines connect the nest with 
every section of the store and with the 
store detective. 


The legality of blue book price-list 
guides may come under shadow of ques- 
tion as a result of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission action last week against a group 
of 22 regional paper trade associations 
and nearly 100 jobbers. 

FTC ruled that the paper industry’s 
blue books and brown books, published 
by the trade associations, contained 
suggested list prices that permitted 
dealers to charge more for fine paper 
and wrapping paper than they would 
be able to charge under normal condi- 


tions. This, said FTC, tended to 
create a monopoly. 

The ruling has already raised some 
eyebrows in other fields where price- 
guide books are commonly used. Even 
where such -books are put out by private 
corporations, rather than by trade asso- 
ciations, industry spokesmen this week 
were leery of the FTC decision. 


Automatic vending machines this 
year are doing a bigger business than 
cver. 

At the annual exhibit of the National 
Automatic Merchandising Assn. in 
Washington, D. C., last week, some 
5,000 machine makers, operators, and 
suppliers heard the official estimate that 
coin-operated “silent salesmen” will sell 
$1.5-billion worth of goods in 1954, 
roughly a 7% increase over 1953. 

The figures are admittedly rough, but 
here’s the way the industry estimates 
sales through vending machines are go- 


ing: 


1953 1954 

(In Millions of Dollars) 

Cigarettes $650.0 $690.0 

Soft Drinks 370.0 393.0 

Candy (Packaged) 200.0 210.0 

Coffee 50.0 65.0 

Postage Stamps 40.0 40.0 
Bulk (Loose Candy, 

Nuts, Etc.) 25.0 25.7 
Milk 17.0 22.4 
Ice Cream 13.0 20.0 
Cookies, Crackers 13.0 12.7 
Chewing Gum 11.0 12.5 
Other 16.2 15.3 

Total $1,405.2  $1,506.6 


In percentages, the big increase came 
from ice cream, milk, and coffee. 
Growth of dairy products sales through 
vending machines was one of the main 
sources of enthusiasm at last week's 
show. The other was in-plant feeding— 
which partly explained coffee’s 30% 
rise. A few big plants—among them 
RCA Victor at Camden, N. J., and 
Ford Motor Co. export division at 
Jersey City—have complete automatic 
catering installations, and the industry 
is convinced it can do a job in this field. 
Among several displays for automatic 
catering, two aroused special interest: 
Eastern Electric’s Lunch-O-Mat, com- 
plete with a small Raytheon Radarange 
(BW—May15’54,p114), and Spacarb’s 
Auto-Snak (recently bought by Rowe 
Mfg. Co.). 

* 


Look for hotter competition for the 
heating market as natural gas reaches 
into broader territory. 

In some areas, coal has already taken 
a back seat for home heating. A siz- 
zling battle is in the works among pur- 
veyors of electricity, fuel oil, and gas. 

Already this is apparent on the na- 
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Revere knows its 


BCs 
in sheet metals 


The news is good for those companies which have fol- 

lowed the profitable course of making more and better 

products out of aluminum. For it is good to know that a 

full line of aluminum sheet products is available from a 
/ company such as Revere with its high reputation for 
)) producing quality metals. 


The first copper sheet rolled in America came from 
Paul Revere’s original mill. Brass mill products have 
"been a Revere specialty for well over a century. With 
| this unequalled background, and with the most advanced 

aluminum rolling equipmentand techniques, Revere offers 
you aluminum coiled and flat sheet, circles and blanks in 
a wide range of gauges and widths and in the five most 
widely used alloys. You can be sure that Revere knows 
its A-B-C’s in metals—‘‘A” for Aluminum, ‘‘B’’ for Brass, 
“C” for Copper. Why not call Revere NOW? 


Other Revere aluminum products include tube, extruded 

» products, electrical bar, forgings, rolled shapes and 
‘eyelet products. Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
"Founded by Paul Revere in 1801, Executive Offices: 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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That’s particularly true of Fort Howard Handifold — soft, strong, ab- 
sorbent, yet doesn’t fall apart in use because of its Controlled Wet 
Strength. Like all Fort Howard Paper Towels, Handifold has sufficient 
body for maximum absorbency. And Handifold towels feel better, dry 
better, give you truly economical paper towel performance because 
Stabilized Absorbency maintains Handifold’s effective drying power re- 
gardless of towel age. 


Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard Paper Towels 
has these three requirements of a good paper towel. In addition, all Fort 
Howard Towels are Acid Free . . . feel good, are easy on your hands. 
Call your Fort Howard Distributor Salesman today! 


Fo: 35 years 
Manufacturers of 


Quality Towels, teatime 
Toilet Tissue and Towels Fit 
Paper Napkins Any Folded 
Towel 
e HOw, inet 
Came ®, Cabi 


HH FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 














tional level. American Gas Assn. js 
doing a job to promote its product ne 
tionally. Just a week or so ago, Oil Heat 
Institute set up a program of its own, 

At the local level, the dealers are 
doing battle. Griffin Fuel Co., big oil 
dealer in Tacoma, Wash., is a good 
case in point. 

The company’s chief, Ed Griffin, will 
give a flat guarantee that his firm wil 
deliver fuel oil to a residential, commer. 
cial, or industrial customer for a 10-vear 
period at lower net cost per Btu. than 
natural gas, manufactured gas, or elec 
tricity. He will deposit such contracts 
in escrow at the Puget Sound National 
Bank in Tacoma, and will insure them 
with Llovds of London. 

He hedges the offer by three condi 
tions that would void it: the discovery 
of natural gas in the State of Wash. 
ington in commercial quantities; the 
availability of nuclear energy in any 
form to the utilities; the event of war 
or price controls. 

Griffin believes he can make his offer 
stick because, he says, over 80% of the 
houses in the Pacific Northwest use 
cil now. Furthermore, he contends that 
there’s an oversupply of oil in the te. 
gion—partly as a result of the pipeline 
from Canadian oilfields, and _ present 
construction of refineries by General 


Petroleum Corp. and Shell Oil Co. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





No baby-drought in sight: National Of 
fice of Vital Statistics h»s revised its 
earlier estimates on 1954’s baby crop 
from 3.8-million to 4.1-million—a new 
record. 

- 


Safety belts for motorists are a new 
Hickok product. Because car makers 
shy away from them as poor psychology, 
Hickok will market the belts for the 
do-it-vourself market: The car owner 
will supposedly hitch the belt to his 
own car floor. Price: $28.50. 


A disposable oven is a feature of new 
Kelvinator electric ranges. Both the 
sides and the bottom of the oven are 
lined with aluminum foil. To clean, 
just throw away the old foil, replace 
with new 

a 


Dr. Pepper is the latest bidder for the 
canned soft-drink market. This week, 
the company started testing three types 
of nonreturnable cans in St. Louis. The 
12-0z. cans come in two types: one like 
a beer can, the other with a conical 
top. The 6-0z. can has the conical top 
only. Price for the big cans: 10¢; for 
the small one, 7¢ or 8¢—against 5¢ for 
the 64-0z bottle. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

toe el 161 William Street e New York 38, New York 
is week, 
ec types CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
HS. Es DALLAS OFFICE...... Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
~~ LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
ical top SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .............+ 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
104: for WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
t 5¢ for 
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C/R Type W Oil Seal with 
Sirvene sealing element as ap- 
plied to automotive passenger 
car Pinion Bearing. Note slinger 
arrangement for exclusion of 
extraneous matter. 


EXPERIENCE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
Chicago Rawhide brings the world’s widest experience to any 
oil sealing problem ... and unequalled resources of research, 
engineering and production. C/R’s specialized sealing materials 
include Sirvene synthetic rubber ... Sirvis mechanical leather 


. .. and the new Conpor leather (which gives complete lubricant ia | = be - | = Cc T 


control). Each of these materials offers special advantages for a 
wide range of applications under varying operating conditions. 4) | 
Chicago Rawhide engineers will be glad to work with you in 
developing the right material for your problem and cooperate 
on special designs. Or, you may be able to select the right C/R 
J 


seal from 17 standard types and more than 1800 sizes. Write us, More automobiles, farm and industrial machines rely 
if you would like a copy of ““C/R Perfect Oil Seals”. on C/R Oil Seals than ny similar sealing device 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Elston Avenve O'L. SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


Representatives in these Principal Cities: Bosron * New Yorx e Syracuse ® Burraro * PuirapeLPuia * PittssurcH ® CincinNATI ® CLEVELAND 
Detroit * Peoria e MinNEAPOLIs © WicniTa * Tursa * Houston * Los ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE ® SPOKANE ® PorTLAND 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY SUPER OIL SEAL MFG. CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT. 


Other C/R products 


SIRVENE: (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions » Conor: Controlled porosity 


mechanical leather packings and other sealing products « Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
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,.. Reflecting the Drop i in Ecirm hws : 
~ Which Has Cut Into Earnings. : 


{in Millions of Dollars) 



























with : {8 Best Postwar var Year | 1953. 19354 °° 1953 
a =P- itienationcl Harvester - Rs .9 mos. 9 mos 
tg . ‘i E ‘ 
lier Sales $942.6 | $1,256: =  $762:6 $999.8 
n of Income Tdxes 48.5 —- 36.2* 27.4 60.0 
Net Income 66.7 - (1950) . 52.0 - 28.7 38.5 
- Allis-Chalmers Y : " 
_ Sales 513.6 514.5 -258.9** 258.6** 
Income Taxes - 41.5 = oe isa 14.7** 
Net Income 24.5 (1952) 15.2 13.5°* 10.5 
Deere & Co. : 
Sales 336.5 378.5 ' 256.5 305.5 
Income Taxes 34.0 : 26:6 19.2 29.3 
: Net Income 42.8 (1950) 24.7 16.3 20.0 
- Oliver Corp. 
Sales 103.3 136.6 92.7 95.2 
Income Taxes 55 27 2.2 1.8 
Net Income 7.9 {1948} 2.8 2.1 1.6 
J. 1. Case Co. 
Sales 156.0 111.5 69.5 85.4 
income Taxes 12.3 0.9 » 1.2er. 0.9 
Net iene 17.6 (1949). 0.8 —1;1 0.8 
: 79.2: i. 105.7 577 77.0 
Income aetna 5.4 = bs 2.1 0.7 cr. 1.6 
Income —0.6 1.4 


7a: an 29. 


listed aaa fiscal years ended Oct, 31 except Allis- Chalmers 
_* After tax credit of $3.8-million - ** 6 mos, fo.June 


y | Where the Farm Recession Hurts 
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In another week the fiscal year will 
end for most of the country’s farm 
equipment manufacturers. And _ the 
chances are that their reports for 
1953-54 will bear out Wall Street's 
earlier appraisal of these companies. 
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The farm equipment shares haven’t 
exactly been orphans in the current 
bull market (chart above), but they 
have trailed well behind the leaders. 
While they are selling above their 
September, 1953 lows, they are still a 


long way from the highs racked up in 
1951. 

As Streeters have suspected, this 
year will probably be their worst, in 
earnings, since 1947. For five of the six 
companies listed above—Allis-Chalmers 
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has a Dec. 31 yearend—net income for 
ihe first nine months of fseal 1954 wag 
down » from the previous year 
And 1953 was far below the peak post 
war years 

There are three basic reasons for the 
earnings drop: 

e Farm income, the key to the 
health of farm equipment makers, ig 
declining, continuing the dip that 
started in 1952. 

e The tremendous demand for 
farm machinery that built up during 
and just after World War II has been 
satiated. Nearly 75% of all farm equip. 
ment in use today is of postwar vintage. 

e Defense business, for most com- 
panies, has dropped way off in the 
last 18 months. 

Net farm income so far this year is 
some lt below the 1951 peak, and 
will probably end up some 5%-6% 
under last year. The prices that farmers 
receive are down more than 20% from 
i951, and will probably decline even 
further in the face of huge surpluses 
and the new flexible-price support pro- 
gram. And farmers are finding it harder 
to hang on to their money; in 1953 
they retained only 364¢ of each dollar 
as net income, the lowest mark since 
1932. 
¢ Rising Costs—As farm operators te- 
trench in face of slipping incomes, 
they have found their costs at near- 
record levels. In June, wholesale prices 
of farm machinery were 13% above 
the June level in 1950—a peak earn- 
ings year for many equipment makers— 
and prices for tractors, combines, and 
other equipment were the highest in 
history. Partly as a result of the squeeze 
between income and prices, farmers 
have been spending less than 8% of 
their cash income for farm machinery. 
The figure was 10% three years ago. 

Still, farmers aren’t poor even with 

the inroads of the new price support 
programs, drought, acreage controls, 
and slackening demand for farm goods. 
The value of farm assets is off from 
last year, and well below postwar highs, 
but it is still a hefty $160-billion. And 
for the first time in 10 years the up- 
trend of debt other than real estate 
has been broken with a 4% drop for 
the year ended July 1, 1954. 
e Expansion—In a sense, the farm 
equipment makers are in trouble today 
because they grew so fast in the years 
just after the war. Farm labor was 
expensive then, and machinery makers 
roared into peacetime production with 
all sorts of labor-saving equipment. A 
few years later, when increasing crop 
surpluses brought acreage controls, ma- 
chines were in demand to get more 
production out of a smaller area. 

The sales of tractors, harvesters and 
combines of all types, balers, plows, 
and most other equipment have slowed 
considerably since 1951. Sales of com- 
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Mathieson Sulphur: from waste, a pile of gold 


This bright yellow mountain, nearly five stories high, was _ alkali plants, 7 sulphuric acid plants, 5 chlorine plants and 
cast of sulphur reclaimed from purifying natural gas and 3 ammonia plants . . . as well as practical technical assist- 
petroleum refinery wastes by Mathieson-developed re- ance with chemical handling and application problems. 


es ene The raw sulphur, of extremely high {nm planning your chemical requirements call in your 
quality, is stored in these huge piles prior to grinding and y4athieson representative. Perhaps you can buy to better 
refining. When needed, it is blasted from the face and advantage from one of America’s largest producers of 
processed into the many grades of sulphur that Mathieson 4... industrial chemicals 

makes for industry and agriculture. 


Integrated operations and modern manufacturing methods OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
help assure consistent product quality of a// Mathieson — INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
chemicals. In addition, Mathieson offers consumers the 


protection of multi-plant production facilities . . . 3 major es 


MATHIESON 2634 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + CHLORINE » SULPHURIC ACID - SULPHUR + AMMONIA + NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + NITRIC ACID + SULPHATE OF ALUMINA » SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + DIETHYLENE GLYCOL - TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS + DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE . METHANOL - SODIUM METHYLATE + ETHYLENE DIAMINE 

















828 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California © Washington, D.C. ¢ Sacramento, California 
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UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION USED 
AT ATOMIC TEST GROUNDS 


Holmes & Narver, Inc., Engineers 
and Constructors for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Pacific 
Proving Grounds at Eniwetok, 
announces to industry unique tech- 
niques employed in developing a 
coral concrete of comparable 
strength to that used for construc- 
tion in the United States. 

Atolls, which are composed 
entirely of coral, are without 
fresh water and rock aggregates 
normally used in concrete mixing. 
Distilling sea water and transport- 
ing rocks over thousands of miles 
of ocean were too costly, even for 
a project of this importance. 

Conventional construction prac- 
tices dictated that structurally 


Full scope of the activi- 
ties of this engineer- 
constructor organiza- 
tion is summarized in 
the Holmes & Narver 
Qualification Record, 
available to qualified 
executives. 


strong concrete could only be made 
from fresh water and the usual 
rock aggregates. 

Accustomed by twenty years of 
industrial engineering and con- 
struction to think in terms of maxi- 
mum economy, Holmes & Narver 
technicians instituted controlled re- 
search which ultimately produced 
concrete of strength equivalent to 
any comparable building require- 
ments in industry. This was accom- 
plished by substituting coral for 
rock and sea water for fresh water. 

This achievement has been com- 
mended as a dramatic example of 
engineering originality and effi- 
cient construction control as ap- 
plied to a specific local problem. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


ENGINEERS-CONSTRUCTORS 








bines, which racked up the greatest 
postwar gains, have been way off this 
year. For the five companies with 
October year-ends listed in the table 
(page 59), nine-month sales had de. 
clined 21% from the 1953 mark, and 
the final quarter probably won’t alter 
that figure much. 

Defense business, which bolstered 
large as well as small companies over 
the last two years when farm buying 
was slowing up, has been cut back, 
although it still constitutes a big share 
of sales for Oliver Corp. and Min- 
neapolis-Moline. 
¢ Long-Term—Most farm machinery 
makers aren’t nearly so _ pessimistic 
about the long-term outlook as they 
are about the next couple of vears. 
Right now, they’re hammering at the 
replacement market, and replacement 
parts are generally high-profit items 
compared with a whole new machine, 
International Harvester, in an effort to 
boost its parts sales and help its dealers 
meet heavy competition from whole- 
salers, is offering dealers a rebate on 
some 60,000 standard parts wherever 
the dealer has to cut his price to 
compete (see page 43). Other makers 
are stressing new models, lighter-weight 
machinery that can handle greater 
loads, and trying to sell the farmer on 
two tractors where today he has one. 
Most companies are liberalizing trade-in 
allowances and cash discounts. and 
there has been a revival in sales of 
second-hand machines. 

The big companies have partially 
cased the loss of farm orders by getting 
into other lines. International Har- 
vester, the biggest producer of tractors 
and farm implements, gets 25% of its 
sales dollar from truck sales, nearly 
4% from refrigerators and equipment, 
and over 3% from steel, pig iron, and 
coke sales. Deere & Co., the second 
largest producer, has just opened a 
$20-million fertilizer plant in Prvor, 
Okla. 

Long-term, farm machinery manu- 
facturers figure these factors are work- 
ing in their favor: 

¢ Population growth, and con- 
tinuing upgrading of income for low 
and middle income families should 
maintain a steadily growing demand for 
agricultural products. 

e The trend toward more meat 
and dairy production should cut down 
en heavy surpluses of grain, and dove- 
tail nicely with a rise in the general 
income level with its attendant swing 
to a meat diet. 

e Agricultural exports should rise. 
The McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 
reports that the latest agricultural ex- 
port figures show a smaller volume 
than in 1929, but that removal of 
import quotas plus more dollars avail- 
able to foreign buyers should spark 
an upswing. 
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A structural honeycomb product 
that is GUARANTEED! 






























@ Rigid manufacturing control to insure exact 











adherence to engineering specifications. 


Here are the reasons 
why Douglas can 4 
guarantee # 
AIRCOMB* 4 
for structural 4 
purposes: 4 


© Automatic patented machinery to provide the 

identity in cell size that insures uniformity of strength 
throughout the AIRCOMB core of any structure. 

© A laboratory and test program conducted by both the 
Douglas Aircraft Company and outside agencies to determine and 
prove the exact values of AIRCOMB. 

© Experience in use which has proved that AIRCOMB structures meet all 
specifications under the most severe conditions. Douglas has produced more 


honeycomb for structural panels than all other manufacturers combined. 


Engineering and design assistance is available from the Douglas Aircomb Division 
on how to adapt this strong, lightweight structural material to your needs. 


*Other paper honeycomb products should not be assumed to have the qualities of 
AIRCOMB, since AIRCOMB is manufactured under a special, patented process. 


A PRODUCT OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
3000 Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 
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FOR EXAMPLE: An ex- 
pendable Thilco paper 
ceinforced with steel 
strips replaces wood 
boards inside doorways 
of railroad grain cars. 
Saving: 75% — plus 


60 — | 





Montgomery Ward's Stock 


Traces an Erratic Price Pattern... 


* 


x - 50c Dividend 
















lower installation and 


storage costs. August 


Jan.- July 


Big Board Weekly Trading Volume 
300 — 


4 


This is only one example 
of applied cost control by Thilco. Here are 
some others: 


® A lighting fixture concern cuts packaging 
costs by replacing cartons, tags, inserts, 
etc., with a printed moisture-resistant bag, 
bearing complete product data and instal- 
lation instructions. Saving: more than 
50% in wrap materials alone. 


®@ A twist drill manufacturer is using a single 
Print-Decorated greaseproof laminated 
wrap in place of more costly parchment 
and kraft dual wraps. Saving: 40% — 
plus a package that sells as it protects. 


Are you paying too much for your wrapping 
and packaging? Can it be done better for the 
same or less cost? 


Thileco PROTECTIVE PAPERS can 
help solve such problems 


o— 






There's a grade or type for most any kind Jan.- July 


of protection required — including water- 
proofs, moisture-proofs and grease-proofs. 
All can also be Print-Decorated for product 
identity and advertising. Most are made up 
to 10 ft. wide without lap or seam. 


Get this "Fact File’ [2 re Ea 
ease wicvOnies 


If you've wondered what’s happened 
to Montgomery Ward stock since 42- 
year-old Louis E. Wolfson started his 
much publicized campaign to wrest 
control of the company from Sewell 
Avery, its cagey octogenarian chairman 
(BW—Oct.2’ 4, p172), then take a look 
at the charts above. 

What they indicate generally is this: 

The move to make Ward part and 
parcel of the fast-growing Wolfson in- 
dustrial empire has boomed brokerage 
receipts of New York Stock Exchange 
members. Up to now however, it 
hasn’t proved quite so profitable for 
old time Ward stockholders—or for the 


It tells of savings made by | pa 
other companies like your = 
own, Write on your com- 

pany letterhead today—and 

put some of these cost con- 

trol ideas to work for you. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « MINNEAPOLIS © CINCINNATE 
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..With Trading Volume Equally Bouncy 


September October 


ares ) 











September October 


BUSINESS WEEK 


As Wolfson Buys for Control 


comers lately speculating with 
Florida’s Fabulous Junkman 
may have imagined. 
ek the “invasion group,” ac 
Wolfson’s financial adviser, 
Rittmaster, held some 500, 
of Ward common. That's 
of all the voting preferred 
on stock the company has 
Rittmaster says most of 
werc acquired via pur 
chases made on the Big Board. 
¢ Backing—This claim is pretty well 
confirmed by the sharp increase dis 
closed in Big Board trading in W: ard 
common since Wolfson announced in 
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1879-1954 DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE FIRST INCANDESCENT LIGHT 


Oil for Edison's 
Magic Lamp_ 


and for the Power Plants that Light Americas Cities Today! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, when the incan- 
descent lamp was born, Thomas Edison 
relied on a Socony-Vacuum oil to protect the 
generating equipment that provided the elec- 
tricity. Today, to commemorate the diamond 
jubilee of light, Edison’s original equipment 
has been re-activated at the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village near Detroit. 
And once again a Socony-Vacuum oil has 
been chosen to protect it. 


There is good reason for this choice. 
Socony-Vacuum lubricants for power plants 
have been the standard of quality for over 75 
years. In fact, more turbines of 5,000 kw and 
over are lubricated by Socony-Vacuum than 
by any other oil company. 

We are proud that, during these past 75 
years, we were able to play a part in bringing 
the magic of Edison’s lamp—and of electricity 
—to people throughout the world. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC, 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY + GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








Vacuum kozmed! 


Blister-type package by 


vaste ha, packages in 
Celanese’ Acetate 


the fastest growing idea since transparent films 


Flexible design at low cost—in packaging hardware, 
jewelry, personal goods, toys and hundreds of other products. 


Two-part pill box for Schering, by Capsule enclosure for Squibb Division, Olin Mathieson Chemi- Sample enclosure for Coty, by 
Plastic Artisans, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. cal Corporation, by Mason-Keller Corporation, Roseland, N. J. 4 Ve-Alite Plastic Corp., Brooklyn, N. Ya 





Product-conforming container for Empire Brush, by Shaw Randall Co. Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 


One-piece Chinese checker box incorporating spring hinge and clasp—by Western Coil & Electrical Co., Racine, Wisc. 


Double your sale chances with packaging that 
dramatizes your product! 


Vacuum-forming is a new packaging method that is 
built for short and long runs. Using Celanese trans- 
parent acetate sheet, the vacuum-formed package 
gives your product the visibility it needs in today’s 
competitive market. It makes necessities look like 
luxuries, and a fair price look like a bargain. 


Celanese Product Development Staff can tell you 
more about the possibilities of this fastest growing 
packaging idea... estimate probable cost, and put 


you in touch with fabricators who specialize in 
vacuum-formed merchandise. Write or call 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 229-J, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. Canadian 
affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto. 


PLASTICS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














YOU CAN SELL MORE OF THE STEEL YOU BUY 
because of an infrared yardstick 





@ You end up with less scrap, when you buy steel = quality control program. 
that’s been held to closer tolerances. That’s the Republic is the only steel company with a com- 


advantage of this beam of infrared light. It keeps pletely integrated quality-control staff reporting 
continuous check on the width of steel at Republic, gig ctly to top management. Not a part of inspec- 





reducing the scrap in our customers’ plants. tion, nor metallurgy, nor process control, but a 
This is a new device. Only Republic has it. department on its own. 

It’s one of many such measuring devices utiliz- |The result of this aggressive quality control is 
ing the newest technologies—electronic weigh- more than scrap reduction. It results also in a sav- 


ing, radioactive isotopic control, ultrasonic ing of man-hours and downtime for our customers. 
detection—all of them the implements of a unique Quality control is part of .. . 





REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 
4 Making the finest z@ Recommending to you the 3 Following up with metallur- 


steels possible, in the most exact specification to suit gical field service to insure 
world’s widest range; your needs (because we have your greatest benefit from the 
this wide range); use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 























The REPUBLIC name 
is now borne 
by thousands of steels 
and steel products. 


Do you know these? 





MECHANICAL TUBING in a wide 
variety of shapes, sizes and gauges 
-and in carbon or stainless steel. 
Republic can produce your fabri- 
cated tubular parts, too, saving you 
equipment cost and plant space. 


pp ean deg al 


CHAIN for all purposes from the 
heaviest industrial tasks down to 
small bead-pattern chain is made by 
Republic’s Round Chain Division. Tire 
chains for all types of vehicles, too. 





MINE ROOF BOLTS are among the 
fifteen million fasteners which are 
Republic’s daily capacity. These 

ts are inserted in mine roofs to 
help prevent roof-fall accidents and 
increase mine safety. 





WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
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midsummer that he was out to unseat 
Avery. In the first seven months of 
this year trading in Ward common ap- 
proximated some 893,000 shares—or an 
average weekly volume of around 
30,000 shares. Since July, however, 
such transactions—despite two slow 
weeks in late August—have involved 
close to 850,000 shares. This means 
that in just 11 weeks only some 4+3,000- 
odd less shares were traded than in the 
seven preceding months. That figures 
up to around 76,000 shares weekly. On 
one occasion weekly trading actually 
toted up to 270,800 shares, on another 
to over 112,000 shares. 

The price action of Ward common, 
however, hasn’t matched the post-July 
zoom seen in the trading of such shares. 
¢ Early Scoring—True enough, mid- 
August did see the shares at an $80.37 
price level, as against an earlier low for 
the year of $56. But Wolfson’s buying 
wasn’t responsible for as much of this 
$24.37 price gain as you might think. 
That low was set in early January. By 
the end of July, the stock had moved 
up on its own to $68.50. Thus, some 
$12.50—or over half the gain in ques- 
tion—was actually scored before Wolf- 
son’s buying really became a market 
factor. 

Even though the first three weeks of 
Wolfson’s buying did send the issue 
kiting almost $13, profit taking soon 
started pinching this gain. 

Just a week after the 1954 high was 
set, for instance, shares were selling on 
the Big Board at $71.75—some $8 less 
than the high. As last week closed 
(seven wecks later), the issue was still 
available at approximately the same 
figure. 
¢ The Pitch—-What’s the significance 
of this lackadaisical price showing at a 
time when Wolfson interests were 
acknowledgedly acquiring a sizable in- 
terest in Montgomery Ward via open 
market purchases of its stock? Says one 
Wall Streeter: It signifies smart buying 
on the part of Big Board members 
charged with executing Wolfson’s pur- 
chase orders. According to rumor, Wall 
Street’s Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and A. M. Kidder & Co. have 
played prominent roles in such buying 
operations. 
¢ Doubters—More cynical Streeters say 
the reason the stock hasn’t moved up 
sharply under the stimulus the Wolf- 
son group has provided is due to some- 
thing very different: a growing willing- 
ness of many old-time Ward stock- 
holders—after mulling over the control 
battle—to bail out of the situation. 

At no time since Wolfson’s buying 
spree, say the cynics, has there been 
any shortage of stock offerings. Thus, 
large purchases have almost invariably 
been possible without Wolfson’s group 
having to “bid up” for shares. 

Confirming their view, cynics point 


to a remark of Wolfson’s last week. 
On Oct. 11, according to Wolfson, his 
group acquired 14,100 shares of Ward 
common, or 76% of all 18,700 shares 
changing ownership that day. Yet the 
same day saw such buying pressure 
actually hike the price of the issue only 
25¢ a share. 

¢ Rumors—Who’s selling the shares? 
Quite a few former big holders, Wall 
Street guesses, including some of the 
investment trusts. There are rumors 
that some selling has been traced to 
interests closely associated with Avery 
himself. Street conservatives, however, 
don’t put much confidence in such 
guesses. The reason: Too many similar 
reports have been emanating from pro- 
Wolfson quarters. 

Up to this week, the Wolfson group 
had not been successful in persuading 
Sewell Avery to open up Ward’s stock- 
holder records for their inspection. But 
last Monday, court action finally started 
in New York to force the company to 
give Wolfson interests a chance to ex- 
uiiuic such books. And as soon as this 
suit was filed, Ward’s attorneys agreed 
to deliver to the committee a list of the 
company’s stockholders. 


Railroads’ Joint Move 
Sets Off Merger Talk 


Wall Street is again busy talking up 
the possibility of a merger of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
RR and the Chicago & North West- 
ern Ry. Some financial men found a 
strong hint of such a move at some 
future date in last week’s joint an- 
nouncement that the two roads are 
about to get together in a study of 
ways to cut costs. 

The current situation of both roads, 
and their need for some action to re- 
verse the downtrend, gave an added 
fillip to the rumors. Despite a drastic 
scaling-down of their capital structures 
in reorganizations effected in 1945, 
business has not been good for either 
of them recently, and thus far this year 
both have operated in the red. 
¢ Economies—Last week’s announce- 
ment came from Milwaukee Chmn. 
Leo T. Crowley and North Western 
Chmn. R. L. Williams. It said the 
roads will soon name a joint com- 
mittee of directors to make a study 
“looking toward economies which may 
be realized through coordinating traffic, 
operating, maintenance, and other de- 
partments.” 

The tracks of both run out of Chi- 
cago through the Middle West. They 
provide rail service for many of the 
same parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and South Dakota. Both, for 
example, run passenger and freight 
trains from Chicago to Minneapolis 
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Why Men in the SUGAR Business 


(= 


Rely on J&H 


The vital sugar industry supplies all meg peo 
energy to carry on its work and play. We at J . . 
proud to serve as insurance brokers for many co 
paniesin this important part ofthecountry’s economy. 

An understanding of the complexities of the sugar 
business enables us to meet that industry’s sme 
requirements quickly, efficiently, and economically. 
And continuing service to leading sugar —— 
keeps us in touch with their ever-changing needs. 

Whatever your business, our knowledge and — 
wide facilities can be useful to you. The J&H staff in- 
cludes specialists in marine, fire, and parca a 
ance . . . employee benefit planning and group o e. : ; 
safety and fire protection engineering . . - loss a os : 
ment and rate analysis. And we maintain constan 
contact with world insurance markets. ; 

When you think of business insurance, think of 


J&H. It costs no more to haye the best. 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERA GE ADJUSTERS 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
Los Angeles Detroit 
Pittsburgh + Buffalo - Seattle 
Winnipeg Montreal 
London 





Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland + Philadelphia - 


Wilmington Vancouver 
Havana + 


Toronto * 








"A HIDE-AWAY’ 


. ...at home! 


It’s flowers, fresh vegetables and recrea- 
tion all year ‘round. An Orlyt greenhouse 
is a cozy sunshine spot all your own. Costs 
less than buildings of usual construction. 
Choice of bright aluminum or beautiful 
California redwood. Maintenance- 
free. Easy-to-put-up. anywhere, 
any time. 





















$15.00 per Month Buys 
a 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt—$434. 


No down payment. Prefabricated, 
all ready to put on your foundation 
and join to your home. Others from 
$339—$12.00 per month. *Auto- 
matic heat and ventilation avail- 
able. Send for Catalog No. 3-0-2. 


Orlyt 
ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 


Dealers Wanted 


Lord & Burnham 


*Optional 
equipment 






IRVINGTON, N.Y. * DES PLAINES, ILL 
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and St. Paul, and to Milwaukee and 
Madison, Wis. 

¢ Big Ones—The Milwaukee, which 
goes on to Seattle and Portland in the 
Pacific Northwest, has main line track- 
age totaling 10,600 mi. in 11 states. 
The North Western, which provides 
Union Pacific with an entrance into 
the Chicago area, has 7,800 mi. in 
nine states. 

¢ Prelude—Some see the coming joint 
study of economies as a prelude to 
possible petitions to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to set up pooling arrangements to split 
trafic and revenues, rather than as a 
forerunner of outright merger. In one 
such arrangement now existing, Union 


Pacific, Northern Pacific, and Great 
Northern “pool” passenger service be- 
tween Seattle and Portland. 

But merger rumors won’t down. 


Wall Streeters remember that a Mil- 
waukee-North Western merger was fre- 
quently discussed informally while both 
were in bankruptcy in the early 1940s, 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





New York’s largest bank merger (BW— 
Aug.21754,p30) was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved last week by stockholders of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. and the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. The 
new bank, now operating as the Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank, ranks as the 
nation’s sixth largest. Assets total $2.9- 
billion, deposits $2.6-billion, capital 
funds $187.7-million. 

@ 
Third-quarter steel reports will provide 
unhappy reading for many stockholders. 
Early-bird operating statements for the 
period show these year-to-vear declines 
in net earnings: Republic Steel 27%, 
Granite City Steel 54%, Kaiser Steel 
71%, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 73%. 

e 
Prudential Insurance Co. is buving only 
enough common stocks to maintain 
such holdings at about 1% of total as- 
sets. That was the word last week from 
Pres. Carrol M. Shanks. Prudential 
assets, he added, should total around 
$11.8-billion at the vearend, about 
$850-million above the end of 1953. 

= 
Commercial paper outstanding totaled 
$2.2-billion at the end of August. ac- 
cording to the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. That’s about 2% less than 
at the end of July, 10% above the 
figure a year earlier. 

a 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has dropped at 
least temporarily its plan to refund 
$37.8-million outstanding 3%% bonds 
with new long-term obligations carrying 
a lower rate coupon. 
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7 strange as it may seem, Lion Oil Company is 
actually utilizing natural gas to help fatten cattle on 
American farms. How is this so? 
(BW ch 
oly ap- By a modern miracle of petro-chemistry, nitrogen fertilizer 
of the materials are produced through a combination of air, water, 
id a and natural gas at Lion’s two giant chemical plants. 
. The 
Yhemi- Stockmen and farmers utilizing this valuable plant food are 
as the obtaining remarkably increased yields of corn, small grains 
fi and pasture grasses. Because of this economical source of 
stock feed, the Nation is building larger and better beef 
cattle, more productive dairy herds, and finer, fatter hogs. 
a Thus, gas taken from the ground is used to return nitrogen 
on the to the depleted soil, replenishing its life and maintaining 
eclines agriculture in its important place in our economy. 
27%, a — ‘ : , 
| “Steel Scientific research, bringing to light the amazingly rich store 
73%. of organic chemicals hidden within crude petroleum and 
natural gas, has created a Petro-chemical Industry that is 
g only leading the way to the attainment of better things for 
ntain bette livi 
tal as- ¢ avenge. 
— Still more and better products are yet to come from the test 
qe tubes of Lion’s research laboratories. At this moment, im- 
about portant projects are being studied, developed, tested and 
53. tried—test-tube samples of tomorrow! 
otaled 
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“ete This advertisement first appeared in 1950. It is just as timely today, and is being repeated with only one change—the 
rrying original advertisement mentioned one giant chemical plant, and now there are two. The new Barton Plant, recently 
i completed, and built to meet increasing needs, is located on the Mississippi River near New Orleans, 
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The automotive supply 
industry is in a jam. 
Companies are selling 
out or looking for new 
products to manufac- 
ture. Sales of 1955 cars 
hold the key to how 
painfully the ... 


Auto Suppliers Take the Bumps 


The 1955 autos that are rolling into 
dealers’ showrooms hold the future of 
more business concerns than the car 
manufacturers. The cars are just as big 
a gamble for more than a thousand 
companies who are loosely called 
“automotive suppliers.” 

The clippings above tell what has 
been happening to manufacturers of 
original equipment and original parts 
for autos—as distinguished from those 
who make accessories and replacement 
parts. Will it go on happening? The 
suppliers won’t know until they find 
out how the new models fare—the sales 
of an automotive supplier parallel the 
sales of his biggest customer. 

The suppliers who were hit hardest 
this year are those that serve Chrysler 
and the “Little Three”: American 
Motors, Kaiser-Willys, and Studebaker- 
Packard. Among the Big Three—Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—the 
most dependent on outside suppliers 
has always been Chrysler. With Chrys- 
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ler’s sales off nearly 35% this year, you 
can’t blame a Chrysler supplier for 
chewing his nails while he waits to see 
how the new models move. 
¢ Variables—Even high sales by his 
major customer don’t automatically 
guarantee good business for the maker 
of original equipment or parts. The 
supplier knows there are other factors, 
and the headlines above reflect his un- 
easiness. He knows that even some 
Ford and General Motors vendors are 
finding the going tricky, despite the 
fact that those two companies have so 
greatly outrun their competition. 
Along with the competitive fight, 
auto suppliers worry over three othei 
major factors: (1) technological devel- 
opments, (2) changing public tastes, 
and (3) the trend toward integration of 
production by the car assemblers. 
¢ Turmoil—These three factors assure 
that there will always be turmoil in the 
ranks of the suppliers. Even in 1950, 
the best sales year the auto industry 








ever had, companies drifted in and out 
of the auto equipment business. This 
year, probably the third best in history, 
the shifts in the suppliers’ end of the 
business are more sweeping and dra 
matic than ever before. 


1. Competition 


A year ago, few people in the in- 
dustry expected Chrysler sales to de- 
cline as sharply as they did. Even if 
they had foreseen trouble, it would have 
taken an exceptionally agile supplier to 
sidestep the falling sales curve. That's 
because of the way auto parts contract 
ing is set up. 
¢ View Obscured—Customarily, at the 
start of a model year an auto company 
lets a purchase requisition on a stated 
percentage of its full year’s requirements 
for a particular item. This gives the 
supplier a rough fix on his own annual 
production, if he can estimate his cus- 
tomer’s volume.. Assume the model run 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


Aheart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt, may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your employees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee’s life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THEU. S. 
HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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OUR remodeling money can do 

twice the job it’s meant to do... 
sound condition as well as add new good 
looks... with a Gold Bond Acoustifibre 
ceiling. And the cost is little or no 
more than that of remodeling without 
the extra benefit of quiet! 

Gold Bond Acoustifibre adds fresh, 
bright appearance to any room while 
it absorbs annoying, distracting sounds. 
The highly light-reflective tile surfaces 
are washable—and may be painted 


Gold Bond — America’s COMPLETE 


Get sound comfort 


“" Gold Bond 






with Gold Bond 


Sound Conditioning 


without affecting acoustical qualities. 

Let your Gold Bond Acoustical Con- 
tractor help you plan your remodeling. 
He'll show you the fu// line of Gold 
Bond Acoustical Products and recom- 
mend the one that best fits your re- 
quirements. Look in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Acousti- 
cal Contractors” or mail this coupon 
today! National Gypsum Company, 
325 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, 
New York. 


Line of Sound Conditioning Materials 





NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.., Dept.BW 104, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation: 

D Free copy of “The Decibel”"—12-page booklet pictur- | 
ing successful sound-conditioning jobs. 

O Name of the nearest Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor. | 


NII scicstida dibs cnvsecencll cried kisstectanaga a etlecnipthdanimealicaioess 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS [isathadieatinn iain iaaa aaa | 
dns adhiceincnacuicainabaandit CT. <n csicnd A EE | 


Ss | 





begins in November. A month or $9 
ahead of time, the supplier will get in 
structions to fabricate and deliver X 
number of units in November, and fo 
fabricate and hold Y number of units 
in December. At the same time, the 
supplier will be given a “planning pro 
gram” of anticipated needs for the fol 
lowing three months. 

Thus, both the assembler and the 
parts manufacturer can look ahead five 
months. On the other hand, the antic: 
pated needs are subject to being re 
vised sharply, so in effect the supplier 
is guaranteed work for only two months, 
If his customer’s auto sales slide fast, 
a supplier can be left with a large work 
force and high overhead that will eat 
him up before he has had a chance to 
beat the bushes for new work. 


ll. Technology 


The hazard of a changing technology 
in the supplier’s business can be met 
through his own efforts, but it takes 
constant research which even then is 
no warranty. Chrysler, for instance, is 
now making a power steering unit de 
veloped by its own engineers even 
though the supplier of its former unit 
was making continual improvements. 

Or take the case of seat springs. 
Murray Corp. of America pioneered in 
flat zigzag springs. They were eco 
nomical and easy to make, and Murray 
built up a large volume in the item. 
Then General Motors began making its 
own flat springs, on the basis of Mur- 
ray’s experience with the production 
advantages of this type of spring. 
Murray hasn’t had any spring business 
for some time now. 

Another example of the shifts due 
to technological improvement is the 
“ball-joint” front suspension used on 
Ford Motor Co. lines of cars. Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. (page 180) devel 
oped it and sold it to Ford, taking the 
Ford suspension business away from 
Pressed Metals of America, Inc. Along 
with the loss of Chevrolet front suspen- 
sion work for 1955 models, this left 
Pressed Metals earlier this year won- 
dering if it could remain in business. 


ill. Public Tastes 


One of the worst dilemmas for a 
vendor is trying to predict what the 
public will buy. Suppose you had had 
a nice healthy business some years ago 
building two-passenger coupe bodies? 
That’s a body style that has just about 
disappeared from the assembly lines- 
the public just doesn’t want it in 1954. 
Or suppose you used to manufacture 
soft tops for convertibles? 
¢ Have to Gamble—There is a long list 
of such items. If you are in the auto 
parts business and are offered a contract 
to build such a part, you have to take 
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Now they’re 


The greasy gear at the left is dunked 
in a cloud of hot vapor. Instantly, 
grease starts to dissolve and slide off. 

More vapor hisses gently from 
the spray lance—penetrating every 
recess. 

In as little as 10 seconds, the gear 
is clean, warm, and dry—ready for 
the next stop on the production line. 

No ordinary solvent, this. For 
one thing, it’s safe—can’t burn or 
explode. It’s heavy—the vapors stay 
put and don’t blow around or es- 
cape. It won’t attack even the soft- 
est alloys. 


— Tom the Celt of the Exh 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS » TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


It’s called trichloroethylene. It’s 
used by many industries for de- 
greasing gears and other metal parts. 

You can get this versatile solvent 
from Detrex Corporation. It’s made 
by Hooker-Detrex Corp., a jointly- 
owned subsidiary of Hooker and 
Detrex. 

Just one more example (there 
are hundreds) of how an industry 








Photo courtesy of Detrez Corporation 


drycleaning GEARS 


(like yours, for instance) can call 
on us to help make a product or a 
process better. 

We make nearly 100 chemicals 
regularly from common salt—one of 
the cheapest, most plentiful raw 
materials in the world. We also 
make them to order, to meet indus- 
trial needs. 

In this case, it’s cleaning gears. In 
your case, it might be—you name it. 


If you'd like some ideas on how chemicals from salt may 
be useful to you, send for the free booklet, “From the 
Salt of the Earth.” It lists Hooker products and processes. 
Write us at 21 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CHEMICALS 








CLEO F. CRAIG 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started 
with the Bell System as an eguip- 
ment man in St. Louis in 1913. 


















WILLIAM A. HUGHES 
President of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a groundman in 

Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. 








WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineering assist- 

ant in New York in 1922. 





WALTER K. KOCH 
President of The Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Started. with the Bell System as a 
teaffie student in Denver in 1923. 















ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. Started 
with Bell System as engineer's assist- 
ant in New Haven in 1911. 


EDWIN M. CLARK 
President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as an installer in 
New York in 1923. 








SANFORD B. COUSINS 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a traffic studenj 
in New York in 1920. 


Up from the Ranks 


These are the presidents of the 
companies in the Bell System. They 
all started in the ranks. 


Seventeen years ago the Bell 
System first published an adver- 
tisement like this. But there is a 
big difference today. Every one of 


the faces is new. 


All of these presidents, like 
those before them, have had wide 
telephone experience—an average 
of 34 years in the Bell System and 





18 years in upper management 
positions. 


The Bell System is an up-from- 
the-ranks business and it aims to 
keep the opportunity for advance- 
ment open to all. 


This has been true of the tele- 
phone business for many years 
and it is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the careers of the men who 
serve as presidents of Bell System 


companies. 





KEITH S. McHUGH 


President of the New York Telephone 

Company. Started his telephone ca- 

reer with the Bell System as a clerk 
in New York in 1919. 


JAMES B. MORRISON 
President of The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Companies. Started 
with Bell System as engineering 

assistant in Washington in 1925. 


CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as a lineman in Syracuse 

in 1928. 
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WILFRED D. GILLEN 


President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 


Philadelphia in 1923. 


PRESIDENTS OF BELL SYSTEM 


JOHN A. GREENE 
President of The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company. Started with the Bell Sys- 
tem as a contract clerk in Chicago in 


1914, 


COMPANIES AND 





THEIR FIRST JOBS 


HARRY S. HANNA 
President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineer in Cleve- 
land in 1922. 





Name Company Date Place of Start First Pay First Job 
Cleo F. Craig Amer, Tel. & Tel. Co. | 1913 St. Louis $15 a week | Equipment 
an 
Allerton F, Brooks | Southern New England | 1911 NewHaven,Conn.| $12 a week | Engineer's 
el. Co. Assistant 
Edwin M. Clark a Bell 1923 New York $30 a week | Installer 
el. Co. 
Sanford B, Cousins | Northwestern Bell 1920 New York $30 a week | Traffic 
el. Co. Student 
Wilfred D. Gillen Bell Tel. Co. of Penna.} 1923 Philadelphia $27 a week | Clerk 
John A. Greene Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 1914 Chicago $50 a month | Contract 
Clerk 
Harry S. Hanna Indiana Bell Tel.Co. | 1922 Cleveland $57 a week | Engineer 
Joe E. Harrell New England Tel. 1913 Atlanta $14 a week | Clerk 
& Tel. Co. 
William A. Hughes | New Jersey Bell Tel.Co| 1917 Kansas City, Mo. | $60 a month | Groundman 
William V. Kahler | Illinois Bell Tel. Co. 1922 New York $25 a week | Engineering 
Assistant 
Frederick R. Kappel | Western Electric Co. 1924 Minneapolis $25 aweek | Groundman 
Dr. Mervin J. KeHy | Bell Telephone 1918 New York $40 a week | Physicist 
Laboratories 
Walter K. Koch Mountain States 1923 Denver $100 a month | Traffic 
Tel. & Tel. Co. Student 
Keith S. McHugh New York Tel. Co. 1919 New York $35.a week | Clerk 
James B. Morrison | Chesapeake & Potomac | 1925 Washington,D.C. | $27 a week | Engineering 
Tel. Companies Assistant 
Clifton W.Phalen | Michigan Bell Tel. Co. | 1928 Syracuse, N.Y. $30 a week | Lineman 
Mark R, Sullivan Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. | 1912 San Francisco $50 a month | Clerk 
Fred J. Turner Southern Bell 1907 Atlanta $18 a month | Clerk 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Charles E. Wampler | Wisconsin 1929 Chicago $130 a month | Traffic 
Telephone Co. Student 





_ MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacific Telephone 
td Telegraph Company. Started 
ll System as a clerk in San 
Francisco in 1912. 











FRED J. TURNER 


President of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 


Atlanta in 1907. 








CHARLES E. WAMPLER 


President of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. Started with the Bell 
System as a traffic student in Chicago 








in 1929 








FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
President of the Western Electric 
Company. Started with the Bell Sys- 
tem as a groundman in Minneapolis 


in 1924, 





DR. MERVIN J. KELLY 
President of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Started with the Bell 
System as a physicist in New York 

in 1 


918. 


TELEPHONE 





JOE E. HARRELL 

President of the New England Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company. 

Started with the Bell System as a 
clerk in Atlanta in 1913. 
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Colitho Division, COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the Colitho 
booklet, ‘‘Cash in on your offset duplicator's idle time!"’ 


THATS FoR Me! 
& FREE Booklet oF 
IDEAS ¥OR PEOPLE 
WHO USE OFFSET 
DUPLICATING- 
MACHINES 











THE “ONE-WRITE” WAY TO RUN A BUSINESS 
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it because it will give you good volun, 
—while it lasts. But in a year’s ting 
public tastes could change, your volun, 
might be cut 50%, and you would fag 
the decision of whether or not to han 
on, hoping for another swing of th 
pendulum. 

You could cut your work force an 
overhead back to the requirements ¢ 
the new contract, or you could kee 
vour workers and try to expand in dif 
ferent fields. In either case, you woul 
be in a poor competitive position 4 
bid on larger requirements the followi 
vear—and most auto supply contraef 
are year-to-vear affairs. 

Under such _ circumstances, wh 
bother to try to stay in the auto bus 
ness? Because auto work can )} 
enormously profitable. Granting  thg 
the tax structure is different todav, De 
troit still remembers that the Dodg 
brothers founded their auto compan 
with profits from selling engines ¢ 
Ford (and from dividends from For 
stock). And one manufacturer of 
windshield wiper has made more thai 
a million dollars. 





IV. Integration 


One factor more than any other h: 
impelled smart auto vendors to get ou 
of the business entirely: the trend 
toward integration of auto productio 
As sales competition gets tougher, th 
car assemblers are buying less anf 
building more, in the hope they ca 
cut costs and get a better flow of ma 
terials and parts. 
¢ Suppliers’ Argument—Auto parts ang 
equipment vendors, even some who ar 
dropping the business, will argue th 
point. They don’t concede, for e 
ample, that a stamping division of 3 
major company is necessarily any mor 
efficient than an outside stamping plant 
The vice-president of one former larg 
supplier says, “We can make thos 
parts cheaper and give better quality 
because they can put the screws on w 
as they wouldn’t dare do right in thei 
own company.” 

This man sees no point to the present 

large-scale integration programs of For 
and Chrysler, for example. He tecalh 
that at one time Ford built practicalh 
everything for its cars—including tire 
and batteries—and then decided jf 
wasn’t economical. 
e Assemblers’ Argument — Howevet 
Ford and Chrysler people will cite eco 
nomic reasons for what they are doing 
While they give out no cost break 
downs, they say their programs are pay 
ing off 

There is one other spur to the inte 
gration programs: The necessity 0 
uninterrupted delivery. Ford, in parti 
ular, remembers with sorrow the strikes 
in outside suppliers’ plants that cos 
the company hundreds of thousands 4 
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TRUCKS 


force anf 


ments ¢ L 
arge- ructures ‘einforce 
uld kee arge-scale structures of reinforced 


ad in di plastics are in everyday use right now, 
ou woul in auto and truck bodies, architectural 


sition & U T © ] S panels, appliance housings, chemical 





| 

ollow ri ied : 

a tanks, ventilating stacks, and furniture. 
‘ cy . ‘a . 

Easy fabrication is one reason for the | 
es, wh fast growth of reinforced plastics made 
iuto bus from glass fibers and BAKELITE Resins. | 

ae If damaged in use, they can be quickly 
ting the : ; 
coder. a repaired. 
1e Dods U Re N iT U R E Reinforced plastics can give your 
compat product many other advantages unique | 
igines f to plastics. It will have inherent corro- 
om For 


- & . 
sion resistance, as well as thermal and 
rer of hictetaal tensieal sk Taal 

e ating properties. Usuz 

sane electrical insulating properties. Usually 
STA RT T bk i ® K j bk 3 there’s a notable weight saving ove 
conventional materials. Mechanical 
strength is outstanding, thanks to the 


other hi A 4 0 U T & EI be Pa 0 R C £ HV) b L A ST i C $ glass fiber—BakELITE resin construction. 





0 get ou Make sure that your product has all 

he trent the production, sales, and service 
oductio features that reinforced plastics can 

her, th 


seg provide. Bakelite Company offers the 

Pr a largest variety of materials to help you | 

w of ma ={ey. was get the necessary properties...over a 
dozen different polyesters, a3 well as 

parts an¢ epoxies, epoxy-phenolics, and phenolics. 

© who at Its research and development teams 
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Ga ex are the biggest in the industry and they 
sion of are at your service. Write Dept. ZP-61. 
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He recalk 
practicalh /e\ 
ding tir TRADE \Cco) MARK 
ecided i VENTILATING STACKS BAKELITE COMPANY 
Towevel A Division of 
pre ect Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
are a 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
st Drea In Canada: Bakelite Company 
is are pay Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Belleville, Ontario 
the inte 





csv 1 BAKELITE COMPANY—YOUR ONE SOURCE FOR 
nest] POLYESTER, PHENOLIC, EPOXY, AND EPOXY-PHENOLIC 
RESINS FOR REINFORCED PLASTICS 
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Charles M. Neighbors, Advertising 
Manager, Babcock & Wilcox Co., and 
a SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN advertiser, 
asked us how other advertisers were 
using our publication. So we did the 
obvious. We asked a few of them... 


"What's the job you assign 
to Scientific American in 


your advertising program?" 


J. M. Smith, Manager of Marketing, 
Refractories Division, The Carborun- 
dum Company—“We use SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN to create interest and de- 
velop inquiries from Technical Man- 
agement. This is an influential group 
in industry that we find increasingly 
difficult and costly to cultivate with 
salesmen alone.” 


Henry C. Silldorff, Board Chairman, 
G. M. Basford Co., Advertising—“We 
have SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN on many of 
our clients’ lists. To get close to 
Technical Management, to start plant- 
ing the seeds for a sale way back 
where the initial new product de- 
velopment and plant expansion be- 
gin, to pre-sell, long before the buy- 
ing decision comes up.” 


Herbert S. Spencer, Advertising 
Manager, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc.—“We have been using SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN to find new outlets for phe- 
nolic molding compounds and resins. 
The responsiveness of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN’s audience is highly indica- 
tive to us of how successfully we are 
reaching Technical Management in 
many markets.” 


(Advertisement) 











units in the first half of 1953. Of 
course, there is no guarantee that a car 
assembly company can do any better 
than an outside vendor in warding off 
such production interruptions as strikes, 
fires, and floods. The only point that 
matters to suppliers is that the car 
manufacturer thinks it can. 


V. Courses of Action 


Just how much these four factors 
have cut into total suppliers’ sales this 
vear no one knows. To begin with, the 
number of companies supplying auto 
assemblers is hazy. And a total sales 
figure is impossible to calculate because 
some of the largest supplies—such as 
Bendix, ‘Thompson, Borg-Warner—are 
also major manufacturers of nonauto- 
motive products, 

To meet the constant threat of those 
four factors, many men in the auto 
supply business have taken one of three 
courses: A few have left the business 
or closed their plants; some have 
merged with other companies; far more 
have shifted to other fields. 
¢ Diversifying—An ad in Detroit news- 
papers recently typified the latter group. 
“Wanted,” it read, “to purchase manu- 
facturing business or rights to manufac- 
ture new products. Michigan automo- 
tive parts manufacturer wishes to ac- 
quire new products to develop and man- 
ufacture. Will consider buving existing 
companies and retain key personnel.” 

Murray Corp. is a good example of 

a company that could place such an ad. 
Murrav once was one of the largest 
body manufacturers, along with Bnggs 
Mfg. Co. and Budd Co. Budd is now 
the only one with any large amount of 
body work, and the industry wonders 
how long it will last. Briggs was sold a 
vear ago to Chrysler Corp. (BW —Oct. 
31°53,p32) 
e Results—\W. N. Harris, vice-president 
of the automotive division of Murray, 
says his company saw the trend nght 
after the end of the war and started at 
that time to diversifv. Once, Murrav’s 
income was overwhelmingly tied to auto 
business. ‘Today it makes only one item 
for the auto companies: frames. It has 
a home appliance division, a plumbing 
divisior, and a hardware plant. 

In the first part of this year—while 
many auto suppliers were scrabbling for 
work—Murray increased its profit from 
$2.2-million the first nine months of 
its 1953 fiscal year to $3.6-million in 
the same period of 1954. Murray has 
so successfully diversified that it now 
has about decided to sell its huge 3-mil- 
lion-sq. ft. Detroit plant and become, 
for administrative purposes, a holding 
company. Loaded with working capital, 
Murray is looking for companies it can 
buy to continue its growth. 
¢ Profits Cut—In contrast, look at 
Motor Products Corp. It turned a profit 
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* Many millions more typewriters than any other manufacturer. Our 15,000,000th 
typewriter, the Remington Electric shown here, was produced in September of this year. 








... way back in 1873, the 
world’s first practical 
typewriter was built by 
Remington Rand. Improvements and 
innovations followed, and finally, 

in 1925, the first electric typewriter was 
produced —another Remington Rand first. 
Further development over the years 
has brought the typewriter to the peak 
of perfection so clearly illustrated in 
the new 1954 Remington Electric 
Typewriter. It’s the finest typewriter 
available today ... turns out | 

truly distinctive work in so little time, 
with so little effort! 


Incidentally, we've turned out an informative 
and entertaining illustrated booklet entitled 
“‘A Brief History of the Typewriter.’ 

If you'd like a copy, write for RE8677, 
Remington Rand, Room 2005, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fkand 


Makers of the Remington Standard, Electric, 
Noiseless, Quiet-riter and Office-riter Typewriters 
































Blank Billboarde 
DONT GELLI... 






UTILIZE 
CONTAINER 
SPACE 

FOR 
ADVERTISING! 


STONE’s design and merchandising services can 
> help you tell your product story in color with Multitone* 
S Have this effective additional selling power all the 
—* way through distribution . . . from factory to store 

to home. Examine your present shipping container. 
Packaging revaluation can produce enough savings 
in labor, inventory and other expenses to pay the 
slight cost of blanketing your cartons with color and 
printing . . . a potent new merchandising medium. 







Revaluate your present shipping container. 
Write for STONE's free Evaluation Check List. 


* Exclusive registered process. 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: Dept.8-10 © 4200 W. 42nd Pl. * Chicago 32, Ill. 


OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, Iil., Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklin, Ohio; 
Coshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 


SALES eerices: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Allentown, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Baltimore; Wilmington, Del.; Akron; Cleveland; Columbus; Toledo; Lima, Ohio; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; Chicago; Joliet; Grand Rapids. 
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of $3.1-million in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953. For the 1954 fiscal year 
it showed a loss of $1.]-million. Now 
General Tire seeks to buy it. 

Or consider Electric Auto-Lite Co, 
one of the giants of the auto supply 
business. Its chief customers are Chrys 
ler and the Little Three. For first-half 
1953, Auto-Lite made $5.7-million, 
This year in the same period its profit 
was $776,000. 

Auto-Lite is taking care of its immed: 
ate cash needs through a loan from 
Equitable Life Assurance Society that 
gives it $14-million of new money to 
use as working capital. But few in De 
troit will be surprised if Auto-Lite’s 
fate is a merger with Chrysler. 


VI. Not Dead Yet 


While the rise and fall of car sales 
and all the other risky factors will al 
ways be hanging over the heads of auto 
suppliers, men deeply rooted in the 
business are hard to discourage. For 
there is another side to the coin. The 
car assemblers will always have some 
heavy outside contracting, despite the 
self-assured comment of one purchasing 
executive (not in General Motors) that 
“There isn’t anything this corporation 
can’t make.” 
¢ Don’t Do It Yourself—Basicallv, the 
reason is a matter of economics, al- 
though it is based on several different 
considerations. Auto suppliers feel that 
car assemblers will always farm out low- 
volume items, for it would not pay to 
build a plant and to tool up to produce 
them. There are large-volume items, 
too, that the car companies probably 
will never go into, because of the heavy 
capital investment required—these in- 
clude such things as tires, glass, textiles. 
Then there is the necessitv for having 
duplicate sources of supply on some 
items—transmissions are an example, as 
far as Ford is concerned. 

Transmissions are also the example 
for what is perhans the most profitable 
area where suppliers will alwavs be in 
demand: specialtv items. Borg-Warner, 
for instance, developed the Ford auto- 
matic transmission (along with Ford 
engineers) and has been manufacturing 
‘out 50% of Ford’s reauirements. 
R-W recently comnleted a $20-million 
slent at Decatur. Il., for production of 
Ford automatic transmissions. It’s a 
safe bet that B-W must have had some 
assurance of continued Ford _ business 
before embarking on the project. 

B-W also makes overdrives for all 
companies using that transmission 
combination, and this business is in- 
creasing. Some companies will offer 
overdrive for the first time on their 
1955 models. Spicer Mfg. Div. of Dana 
Corp. is another transmission specialist 
that sees no long-term decline in its 


business (BW —Oct.2’54,p104). 
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The three-toed sloth relaxes happily in this “comfortable” position. 


But man doesn’t find comfort so naturally. He must make 
it with cushioning materials like Texfoam latex foam and Spongex 
cellular rubber. 


As cushioning in furniture, Texfoam offers unequalled relaxation 
and comfort ...comfort that remains unchanged 

year after year. 

Texfoam cushioning in transportation seating makes travel 
smoother, more pleasant. Spongex, as soles and innersoles, cushions 
shock—puts feet at ease. Texfoam pillows offer cooler, more 
relaxing rest. 


Cushioning is but one of the many functions of Spongex cellular 
materials. Others are insulation, sound and vibration damping, shock 
absorption, flotation and sealing. If you have a problem involving 


one of these, please write us. 
C p | | f F} { 


B.F. Goodrich 
Sponge Products Division 


17 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 





Chair cushioning 
Soles and innersoles 
Transportation seating 

















Sofa-bed cushioning 
Bed pillow 
Sofa cushioning 























The First Transistor Fuel Gage makes possible 


BETTER APPETITE 
CONTROL FOR 
FUEL-HUNGRY JETS 

















Smaller in size, lighter in weight. This is a picture of a 
production model of the new Honeywell Transistor Fuel 
Gage. Note that it’s made up of only two elements—a com- 
bined indicator-amplifier located on the instrument panel 
and a tank element in the fuel cell. 


ODAY’S JET ENGINES burn as much as 2,500 

gallons of fuel an hour. More accurate and depend- 
able fuel measurement obviously means that the pilot 
can plan longer, more flexible missions. 

This is the big reason why we have redesigned our 
fuel gage around the transistor and have produced a 
gage that can reliably measure 5,000 gallons of fuel 
to the gallon while in flight. 

Transistors are rapidly fulfilling all the predictions 
that were made for them. In one electronic system 
after another, they are being applied to reduce size, 
weight, complexity,and maintenance service problems. 

But it is only since Honeywell developed and put 
into production the first Ai-power transistor that 
aviation has a transistor capable of handling the 2 to 
20 watts required by instruments and control motors. 


First transistor fuel gage 


Honeywell's development of the new power transistor 
led to the design of the frst transistor fuel gage. The 
new fuel gage has all the accuracy of the famous 
Honeywell electron-tube gage, but is lighter, smaller, 
and requires less than half the power. More important, 
the transistors have an exceptionally long life, and are 
extremely resistant to shock and vibration. Hence, 
unlike electron tubes, they needn’t be accessible for 


Transistors up to 20 watt power are now in production 
at Honeywell's Transistor Division. The units are produced 
in air-locked rooms under dust-free, constant climate condi- 
tions. Many skilled technicians help make possible the high 
reliability and uniformity of Honeywell Transistors. 


easy change. They are sealed within the indicator 
itself—hermetically protected from dust and accidents. 


The long-life characteristic also makes the new gage 
the most reliable available today. Designed to meet 
all military specifications, it operates from minus 65° 
to 160°F. 


If you would like full details on the new Honey- 
well Transistor Fuel Gage, write us on your business 
letterhead at the address given below. 


Controls for everything that flies 


We believe our contribution to America’s position in the air 
rests on two special abilities: The ability to design the increas- 
ingly complex control systems which today’s aircraft require. 
And the ability to produce these systems in quantity ~on a 
basis of interchangeability of components which saves money 
for airframe and engine manufacturers, the armed services, 
and American taxpayers. 


In our 500,000 square feet of plant space, 5,000 engineers, 
researchers, technicians, and skilled craftsmen work at the 
job of producing fine Honeywell Airborne Controls and 
devising even better ones. We would like to put this pool 
of skill to work for you. 

Besides the new transistor fuel gage, Honeywell produces 
a complete line of gyros for stabilization, fire control, air- 
craft control, and missile guidance . . . electronic autopilots 
for helicopters and fixed-wing craft... jet engine controls 
.. + power controls .. . synchronous vibrators . . . actuators 
... amplifiers .. . valves and switches. 





Honeywell 
Aeronautical Division 


2600 Ridgway Road, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 

















Plastic Pipe: A Mile a Day 


Plastic pipe chalked up a new growth 
mark this week in its rapid progress to 
maturity, when a 12-mi. pipeline made 
from Kralastic was dedicated in an oil- 
field at Heidelberg, Miss. 

The new line, longest continuous 
plastic pipeline laid in the U.S. to date, 
also contributed another figure for the 
books: It went into the ground at a 
speed of almost a mile a day, by the 
comparatively simple process shown in 





_ e! 2 
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3 JOINTS are made in a minute; a paintbrush smears on cement, 4 FEEDER LINES coming in from wells are cemented into 


and smooth end goes into fitting or other piece. special fitting, after main pipe is cut with a hack saw. 





LIGHTWEIGHT plastic pipe, to carry off unwanted salt 
1 water, is unloaded by one man in Heidelberg (Miss.) oilfield. 2 


the pictures. The laying job was done 
by a three-man crew. 

The line is scheduled to go into full 
operation before the end of the month, 
carrying unwanted salt water from 25 
oil wells to a central disposal plant. It 
was built to help 14 independent oil 
operators in the field to get rid of a 
common headache: the problem of 
what to do with the salt water that is 
pumped to the surface with the oil. 


ig a ae 





¢ Why Plastic?—The oilmen turned to 
plastic because it cost less in the first 
place, and could be installed faster than 
the cement-asbestos pipe generally used 
in salt water lines. 

Jack Petrofskv, head of Jack’s Oil 
Field Service, which put the line in, 


ticked off some of the points that made 
even veteran oilmen rub their eyes in 
amazement 

One big advantage he pointed out is 





et 5 R. oa , eM 8 » TA? 


TRUCK DRIVER lays out 30-ft. lengths of pipe with 
built-in fittings along trenches dug the previous day. 
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Nox-Rust’s Vapor-Wrapper isa 
chemically treated paper that 
instantly releases an invisible 
rust-preventive vapor. The 
vapor mixes with moist air, 
rendering it non-corrosive to 
iron and steel. Thus Vapor- 
Wrapper provides fast-acting, 
long-lasting protection in pro- 
duction, transit, and storage. 

Products protected with 
Vapor-Wrapper are clean, 
ready to use. There's no mess, 
grease, or goo; no expensive 
degreasing or cleaning is 
needed. Vapor-Wrapper is as 
easy to use as wrapping paper, 
and costs little more. 





Write for Bulletin with complete information. 
Address Dept. BW1023. 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP. 








, 5 DOWN IT GOES-—Same crew drops flexible pipe into trench, snakes it into long 333 North Michigan Ave., 
1 into curves to allow for contraction and expansion. The flexibility of plastic pipe was Chicago 1, Ill. 
extremely useful in getting around pipe already in the ground. Nox-Rust Offices in Principal Cities 
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tomorrow’s 


TODAY! 


AS AN ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Anyone can easily operate the 
new PGT compound planetary transmission by 
merely moving a single hydraulic control lever. With 
two forward and one reverse speeds, instantaneous 
selection is possible because the cushion shift action 
of the PGT prevents shock loading. Shift is made 
from full speed forward to full speed reverse in 
only 1% seconds. 


CONTROLLED BY HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 

The Plan-Gear Transmission has two planetary 
gear assemblies for low and reverse and a multiple 
disk clutch for direct drive. The planetaries are 
actuated when hydraulic pressure contracts a band 
around an anulus or drum to provide the desired 
movement. A built-in oil pump provides pressure for 
actuating controls, lubrication, and flow to the torque 
converter. 

The simply designed, sturdily built Plan-Gear 
Transmission has been tested exhaustively and 
successfully in the field as well as in the laboratory, 
and has proved superior to other more complex 
transmissions. If you have need for a transmission 
with 150 pound-feet continuous input torque, we'd 
like to discuss the matter with you. Write today for 
further information. 





PATENT PEmomme 





PGT-150 PLAN-GEAR 
compound planetary 
transmission 


is rated at 150 pound- 
feet continuous input 
torque; self-lubricated, 
constant duty, for use 
with torque converter. 
Standard ratios: high, 
1:1; low, 3:1; reverse, 
3.2:1; optional reverse, 
2.23:1. 


Suggested Uses: 
@ Front end loaders 
© Lift trucks 

@ Earth movers 

@ Hoists and cranes 
@ Car pullers 

@ Slushers 

@ Machine tools 

© Conveyors 

© Power take-offs 
@ Truck mixers 





Designed and built exclusively by 


MERICAN GEAR & MFG.CO. 


New Avenue, Lemont, Illinois 


Phone: Lemont 920 


Subsidiary of BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, 


INC., Cicero 50, Illinois 





“... one man can shoulder 
up to 10 of the 30-ft. sec- 
tions ” 

PLASTIC PIPE starts on p. 86 


the flexibility of the plastic pipe. This 
simplifies the task of ditch-digging; the 
trenches don’t have to be straight, and 
don’t have to have flat bottoms. The 
huge mechanical ditch-digger can churn 
its way at a speed up to 10-ft. per. min. 
across helds and along roads, scooping 
out a 2-ft.-deep trench. 

Besides this, the pipe is so light that 
one man can shoulder up to 10 of the 
30-ft. sections—weighing a total of 75 
Ib.—at one time. And there was no 
breakage while the line was going in, 
though the men who did the job had 
no previous experience with plastic 
pipe. 
¢ Tough—The plastic used for the pipe 
—Kralastic—is a tough, corrosion-resist- 
ant blend of plastic and rubber. It’s 
produced by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Co., which is 
completing new facilities that will per- 
mit tripling of its Kralastic output 
(BW—Sep.4’54,p150). 

Kralastic is a comparative newcomer 
in the plastic-pipe big time, which only 
a couple of years ago was almost the 
exclusive possession of pipe made from 
polyethylene. Kralastic is now used in 
about 15% of the plastic pipe made. 
Besides salt water, it carries chemicals 
and other corrosives. 

For the Heidelberg operation, South- 

western Plastic Pipe Co., Mineral 
Wells, Tex., fabricated Kralastic into 
30-ft. lengths of 2-in. to 6-in. pipe, for 
the main and feeder lines. 
e Efficient—The new pipeline enables 
the 14 independent oil operators to 
handle the salt water disposal problem 
more efficiently than they were able to 
do it individually. The 14 joined to- 
gether, formed the East Heidelberg Salt 
Water Disposal Co., constructed a com- 
mon deep disposal well for pumping the 
water back into the ground, and built 
the pipeline to carry water to it. 

The line was built so that it would 
run downgrade for more than nine- 
tenths of its length and would need 
pumps at only two points. 

Before the actual pipe-laying process 
shown on page 86 could begin, two 
steps were necessary. First a man carry- 
ing special detecting equipment walked 
over the proposed route to probe for 
the many buried lines lacing the oil- 
field. Behind him came the mechanical 
ditch-digger that scooped out the 2-ft.- 
deep trench. 

In the pipe-laying operation, two 
men laid out the pipe lengths beside the 
trench, later put it in the ground; the 
third made the joints. ’ 
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The Price Squeeze in Machiner 


@ Faced with a buyers’ market, heavy equipment 


makers are doing their best to hold the line on list prices. 


@ But buyers’ pressure gets tougher, and it's forcing 


more ‘‘adjustments,” 


discounts, deals, and trade-ins. 


@ And the charges are flying back and forth, with 


purchasers blasting 


“ridiculous” 


price levels and manufac- 


turers coming back at them with sales and profits figures. 


A purchasing agent for a Midwestern 
factory, collecting prices among his 
suppliers last week for some heavy ma- 
chinery, decided to try a twist of the 
screws. He was pleasantly surprised to 
find a considerable amount of “water” 
squirting out from what had looked 
like a solid and immovable list price. 

Not that anything came off from the 
time-honored, fiercely guarded list price 
as such. Ostensibly, it stayed right 
where it was; but it looked a little hol- 
low at the top after a series of “adjust- 
ments”—which the purchaser figured 
amounted to price cutting in disguise. 
¢ Pressure and Protest—This is just one 
example of some of the pressure, being 
applied across the country to prices of 
machinery—including heavy equipment, 
conveyors, machine tools, and electric 
gear. 

Some equipment buyers have been 
loud in protest against the continuing 
high price tags on machinery. Others 
say nothing—just won’t buy. But as 
one buyer added: “If we are really hurt- 
ing for equipment, we pay through the 
nose and get it.” 

The protests, for the most part, 
don’t get much sympathy from the 
manufacturers. Most of them admit 
their prices are “sky-high” but say, “‘so 
is everything else,” claim they can’t 
lower prices under present conditions. 
¢ Leverage—But purchasing agents are 
finding that they have some leverage 
now on prices, and are beginning to 
apply weight for “deals.” In many 
cases, they get results. 

Here is what some manufacturers are 
doing to keep old customers without 
actually “cutting” the list price. They 
are: 

¢ Offering much more on trade-in. 

¢ Promoting installment buying 
and leasing. 

¢ Offering new models with in- 
creased production capacity at the same 
price as the old machine. 

¢ Giving a healthy discount for 
immediate cash payment—even though 
it was always demanded in rush-order 
years. 
¢ Heat—The price question is generat- 
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ing a lot of heat. One automotive ex- 
ecutive gives this retort to the machin- 
ery makers: “Machinery prices are up 
at least 15% from five years ago, some- 
times 25%, and when compared with 
10 years ago they are just ridiculous.” 
He pointed to a $36,000 polishing 
machine as an example. “Six years ago,” 
he maintained, “that same machine cost 
us only $22,000—it still does the same 


job.” 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
give a number of reasons why they 


can’t lower prices. They mention ris- 
ing labor and steel costs and a falling 
volume of business (well documented 
with sales and profits records). 

¢ Price War?—An electrical equipment 
maker in Cincinnati sees this as the key, 
says the whole flare-up was bound to 
come because of the new buyers’ mar- 
ket. His rather bitter comment: “The 
boys know it is a buyers’ market, and 
they are trying to start a price war. They 
are putting the squeeze on us, plaving 


one company against the other . . . we 
are trying to stay out of it . . . look at 
our books ... profits were never 


slimmer.” 

This mention of a possible price war 

brought a snort from one northern Ohio 
manufacturer. “Don’t you know,” he 
said, “that we, as machine tool builders, 
have not lowered the price of our prod- 
ucts once in the last 30 years?” He ex- 
plained that his company shaded the 
price of tooling, increased the price of 
trade-ins—but “never” lowered the set 
price of the machine. 
e Squeezes Everywhere—Some buyers 
blame their troubles on this attitude. 
They point out that the whole country 
is caught in customer squeezes for 
lower prices for nearly all products— 
candy, electric ranges, automobiles, any- 
thing. The pressure, they maintain, is 
really paying off in all fields except ma- 
chine building. 

These buyers charge that the attempt 
to get lower prices on machines met 
with little success in the past because— 
in the words of one Cleveland execu- 
tive—“the comparatively few members 
of that industry (machinery) are so 









much indoctrinated with the firm feek 
ing that they are entitled to at least 4 
15% return on their investment . 
they would rather shut up shop than 
reduce their profit margin. 

¢ Holding the Line—Whether that’s 
true or not, many equipment makers 
right now are trying anything to keep 
from cutting their list prices. Some re 
design their machines with new gadgets, 
or even latch on to a completely new 
kind of machine. If this doesn’t work, 
they may start doing subcontract work 
or custom work. As a last resort some 
builders lay off help and cut produce 
tion. i 
e “Out of Date”—Discontented buyers 
label the followers of this pattern “die- 
hards,” and come up with another com- 
plaint. They say many machinery 
makers are up against it because they 
are old-fashioned in their production 
methods. 

A New England manufacturer of 
enamel signs and kitchen equipment 
says he can understand why the ma- 
chinery makers ask for a tall price. His 
explanation: 

“They come to us with a sales pitch 
to streamline our plant with their 
machines, so we can cut costs—but 
when you take a look at their plant, 
they have equipment and _ production 
methods belonging to the middle ages. 
Why should we pay for it?” 

Many of the smaller equipment 
makers have not been forced out of 
sloppy methods used during the helter- 
skelter, high-production war vears, 
according to an upper New York State 
buyer. He blames poor sales forecast- 
ing. His cost cutting suggestion for 
manufacturers would be to mass-pro- 
duce basic machines, then add special 
parts and attachments for buyers’ speci- 
fications. 
¢ “Sour Grapes”—Machine tool makers 




















say this beef of the buyers is sour 
grapes talk. “It is just like the auto- 
mobile business,’ according to one 


manufacturer of precision drilling 
equipment, “you give them a stripped 
machine with no extras and they don’t 
want it.” His company has to make 
machines with the tolerance of one- 
tenth the diameter of a human hair and 
he claims “‘you just can’t whack out a 
precision mi ichine like that on a mass- 
production basis . . . the customer will 
never be satisfied.” 

¢ More for the Money—Other manu- 
facturers savy the machine tool of 1927 
has been improved so much it is 
scarcely recognizable. They admit that 
prices are way up but add, “look what 
you are getting.” Improved alloy ma- 
terials for surfaces, automatic lubricat- 
ing systems, pinpoint measuring de- 
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FOAMGLAS stay-dry 





At left workman applies lightweight 
FOAMGLAS easily and quickly. At 
lower right is shown the sphere during 
installation of FOAMGLAS. Above is 
Shell's Ventura plant. The two spheres 
are insulated with FOAMGLAS. 


insulation helps SHELL 


keep ammonia a constant 39° 


Temporary storage of 3 million 
gallons of anhydrous ammonia in 
three huge refrigerated spheres is 
strictly routine now at Shell Chem- 
ical Corporation’s new plants at 
Ventura and Kerman, California, 
thanks to the use of FOAMGLAS 
to insulate the million gallon 
spheres. 

Two years ago Shell Chemical 
invested $10,000,000 in this new 
plant. Its product is pure ammonia 
which is handled as a liquid and 
kept in that state by storing it at a 


pressure of 50 psi and by refrig- 
erating it to 39° F. For this pur- 
pose Shell erected two 65 ft. diam- 
eter spheres at Ventura and one 
at nearby Kerman. 

Keeping ammonia constantly at 
39° F. calls for good insulation of 
the spheres. One of the reasons 
FOAMGLAS was selected for the 
job is that it stays dry. No other 
insulation has waterproof, sealed 
glass cells to provide constant in- 
sulating efficiency and protection 
of the spheres from corrosion. 


FOAMGLAS has other unique 
properties too. It’s fireproof, acid- 
proof and unaffected by contact 
with ammonia . . . further reasons 
why cellular glass was chosen to 
insulate all of the other refriger- 
ated equipment and piping 
throughout these plants. 

Youwillreally profit when youin- 
sulate with FOAMGLAS. For the 
full story, send today for a sample 
and our booklet describing the use 
of FOAMGLAS to insulate piping, 
tanks and other equipment. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. F-104 © One Gateway Center © Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


FOAMGIAS J 


Pittsburgh Corning 


also makes 


PC Glass Blocks 











—— | a=» ams a= au=w a== a= a= VICES, preselection of speeds, chip 
ye me breakers, and much heavier gear—they 


maintain—are just a few examples of the 


vastly improved product. 

e Replacement—The buyers return to 
and on to 
the Counter 






| the attack on another flank. They say 

that somewhere down the price line is 

| an untapped pool of orders for manu 

facturers to replace old plant equipment 

| —if the tab were more realistic. The 

president of a Pennsylvania coal mining 

| company said, “Unrealistic equipment 

prices have retarded our ability to ex- 

| pand mechanization and replace old 

equipment.” 

| e Imported Jitters—Some purchasing 

agents are finding bargains in Switzer 

land and Germany for mining machines 

| and other types of highly specialized 

heavy equipment. In some cases they 

aie ga a je can get as much as a 30% rake-off. 

Manufacturers here will tell you that 

they realize foreign equipment sellers 

are making inroads on the American 

market but they feel that a big rush to 
Europe is improbable. 

“They just don’t have the capacity 
to put out a lot of stuff over there on 
rush orders, and it is hard to get serv- 
ice and parts from them,” a leading 
New England machine tool maker said. 
But he admitted that foreign sellers 
were making him jittery. 


------A--H- 





Another This tilting display, made by 

' National Folding Box, helps Hickok Mfg. 
case history Co., Inc. keep its fast-selling suspenders 
“out front” on mens’ wear store counters. 


of successful Holding a dozen consumer units, 


‘a ‘ it serves as a continuing reminder to 
packaging shoppers. Sets up easily. Sells brand name, 
‘ - gives product features and 
by National ties in with Hickok advertising. 


“Packaging by National” has spurred 
sales for leading manufacturers in many 





industries. Ask for case histories that A." ~ << | 3 
can suggest worthwhile ideas for making ens — 
ed pe your own packaging more effective. Can’t Hear a Pin Drop 


It’s General Electric’s “quiet room 
in its new $1.5-million sound laboratory 
at Pittsfield, Mass.; a technician 1s 


NATIONAL, sound-testing a huge power transformer 


in the echo-proof chamber. The idea 
Eoldine Boxxx is to find how to make quieter trans- 

.formers. The patterns of thousands of 
ewe ee. Lo sound-absorbing glass fiber wedges cover 
walls, ceiling, even the screened floor 
to kill any possible echo. Walls are 
5-ft. thick, made of layers of concrete, 
glass fiber, copper sheathing, with dead 
air space between studs and _ fiber V 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17,N Y NEW HAVEN, CONN: BOGOTA, N.J.:; PALMER, MASS 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. VERSAILLES. CONN . BOSTON, MASS ; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

FOLDING BOX PLANTS: NEW HAVEN. CONN.. BOGOTA. N J, PALMER MASS ; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, VERSAILLES. CONN. 

PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA NJ NEWHAVEN MONTVILLE. VERSAILLES CONN. READING. PA. STEUBENVILLE. O; WHITE HALL. MD. wedges. 
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Let’s assume your current piping maintenance labor rate, including 
burden, is $3.85. Less than 10 minutes is all you would get for 60 
cents. Time to write a valve repair ticket and gather up tools—no more! 














40—60—80 cents—it’s a small difference in the price of valves that 
often makes the big difference in quality —and your ultimate cost! 
The thrifty buyer takes no chances with “bargain” valves and high 
maintenance. He knows a single valve failure can cost many times 
more than the dubious saving on the purchase of many valves. 










2 It’s safer ... more economical . .. more sensible to stay with Crane SS 
ear? quality. There’s no better assurance of low-cost dependability on the TH RIFTY 
a job. That’s why more Crane valves are in use than any other make. 
former Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. BUYER 
1e idea Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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PRODUCTION 





Capacity 
Millions of Tons per Year 


Yea ; 


In World War ll... . 
A key element in 
explosives manufacture 


The Farm 


A market analyst with one of the big 
chemical companies complains that he 
spends so much time keeping track of 
the new companies that are getting 
into the ammonia business that he 
hasn’t time for his other work. 

You see his problem when you look 
at the fast-climbing line on the chart 
above, which represents ammonia’s ex- 
panding productive capacity. And you 
get a measure of the huge investment 
that has been made in this industry 
when you figure that each 1-million-ton 
increase represents an investment of 
close to a third of a billion dollars. 
¢ Federal Nudge—Only a couple of 
years ago, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization was concerned about am- 
monia. ODM feared that there 
wouldn’t be enough of it by 1955, be- 
cause demand was increasing so fast. 
To make sure that existing manufac- 
turers expanded their facilities, and that 
enough new companies got into the 
business of producing ammonia, the 
government set up a fast amortization 
program, figuring that it could increase 
capacity by some 500,000 tons a year. 

In no time, the government found 
itself denying applications for the spe- 
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Now — It’s still going 
strong on the farm. 

But industry is using it too: 
in plastics, synthetic fibers 


2. Then the postwar push... 
For more crops per acre. 
It became a potent fertilizer 














Makes New P 


cial tax provisions—too many subscrib- 
ers. But that didn’t stop more and more 
companies from getting in. 

¢ Newcomers—Until just recently, the 
big names in ammonia production read 
like a directory of blue chip chemicals: 
Allied Chemicals & Dye, American 
Cyanamid, du Pont, Olin-Mathieson. 
But in recent months, more and more 
newcomers are moving in from the. oil 
industry: Standard Oil of Indiana, Sin- 
clair, Atlantic Refining. 

And just two weeks ago Sun Oil Co. 
said that it was getting in too (BW— 
Oct.16'54,p137). Sun said that it would 
have a plant in operation at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., next year. 

When that plant starts producing, 
it will have an annual output of about 
100,000 tons. That’s twice as much 
ammonia as all the plants in the U.S. 
were producing together 14 years ago. 

Yet, the new plant won’t even stand 
out as the industry’s new giant. There 
are now at least eight plants in opera- 
tion that are bigger. 


1. Where It Goes 


Who needs all that ammonia? The 


Geer Leet 
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lants Grow 


| produce about 2.5-million 
Most of it will go to the 
will take about three pounds 
or about 1.8-million tons 


industry 
tons this 
farmer. H 


in every 
—for fertilizer 

Next is a result, he will find 
that he | ncreased his yield per acre. 
If his lai in need of nitrogen—am- 


f element—he stands a good 
loubling his yield. 


monia’s cl 
chance of 


Industry will take most of what’s left 
of that million ton output—about 
500,000 tons. Manufacturers of syn- 


will use it in the produc- 
fibers as nylon and Orlon. 


thetic fib 
tion of su 


So will istics manufacturers—in the 
production of synthetic resins. 

The new Sun Oil plant will aim its 
output at this industrial market. It 
expects to sell about 70% of its am- 
monia t 1emical companies on the 
East Coast, the rest to agriculture. 

Just about the same ratio holds for 
the Atlanti Refining Co., which 
opened a 100-ton-a-day ammonia plant 
near Philadelphia earlier this year. At 


lantic expects about 60% of its produc- 
tion to find its way into industrial ap- 
plications 


These two new plants are the first 
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DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


increases production, boosts morale, promotes safety! 























to the : re : ; 
i EVERY DAY, the value of Du Pont zones. In cafeterias, wash rooms and painting; it actually costs less in the 
= tou Color Conditioning is being proved recreation areas, Color Conditioning long run. And new paint formulas 
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T acre. hospitals, apartment buildings, relationships. And in schools and can put this scientific painting plan 
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a good In work areas and offices, Du Pont Color Conditioning puts color to ance so often caused by paint odors. 
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Multiply the Power .- 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED q 
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Use both indoor and outdoor advertising. 
They reach people in different places, at different 






to broaden the scope of your advertising 
and increase the power of your over-all campaign 
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“That will be $6,700,000,000, sir”’ 


You would certainly be surprised if your service station man presented you 

with such a bill. Yet that is the amount the American motoring public spent 

for gas and oil last year. 
As a motorist you are naturally interested in anything that gives you more 

mileage for your gasoline money. American Cyanamid Company is also 

interested—and doing something about it. Through the development of 

AERocaT® Synthetic Fluid Cracking Catalysts, Cyanamid is helping the 

»etroleum industry produce millions of extra gallons of high octane ; G da . 

ies from available supplies of crude oil. This means more and better AMERICAN | COMPAN 

gasoline for your car...more miles per gallon... more power at your command 

...and all at a lower cost to you! 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.¥. 
Cyanamid is a pioneering leader in the field of catalyst manufacture. 

The results of its research, in cooperation with the petroleum industry, 

illustrate how chemistry helps make better use of our country’s natural 

resources—and better products available to you. 








to go up on the East Coast. They 
should hold a strong competitive posi- 
tion, at least until other companies de- 
cide to build there too, because their 
ammonia won't carry the freight charges 
that have to be tacked onto ammonia 
coming from, say, Virginia or the 
Middle West. 

¢Second Strong—But there is a second 
yeason why companies like Atlantic Re- 
fining and Sun Oil want to operate am- 
monia plants. Ammonia is a_ logical step 
Minto the whole vast field of petrochemi- 
Meals, which currently supply about one- 
Mguarter of the nation’s chemical needs. 
eit is probably the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the chemical industry. 

And there might be still another 
Peason for oil companies’ getting into 
petrochemicals. In ten vears or so, two 
new developments may be far enough 
along to give the oil industry pause. 
One, of course, is atomic energy. ‘The 
other is the gas turbine automobile, 
which will not use the high-grade fuels 
‘of today’s cars. The company with a 
"petrochemical business would have less 
trouble taking up any slack in oil. 


7, How It's Made 


Ey 
4 























-' To make ammonia, you need just 
two raw materials—nitrogen and hydro- 
| gen. You can pull in nitrogen from the 
Pair. And any catalytic reforming plant 
P will pour out hydrogen by the tankful. 
| Unless it is set up to use that hydrogen 
as a raw material—such as in ammonia 
_ production—the refinery is likely to burn 
"it as fuel. 
That’s another reason why ammonia 
) production makes so much sense to the 
‘petroleum company. Once it has its 
pert it’s just a matter of purifying the 
"hydrogen and nitrogen, bringing them 
‘together under extreme pressure, then 
© shipping the ammonia off in high pres- 
» sure cylinders. 

Of course, the bulk of the ammonia 
produced in the U.S. still comes from 
natural gas. It was that source that gave 
industry its vast supply of ammonia 
through the expanding years of World 
War II, and in the postwar period. 

Before natural gas, the only supply 
source was the coke oven. In the pro- 

duction of coke, ammonia could be 
tapped off (about 6 Ib. per ton of 
coal). But such a source could never 
— be expected to turn out enough ammo- 
nia to keep up with today’s demands. 
* Variations—As a result, all but a tiny 
fraction of the ammonia that is pro- 
duced in the U.S. today comes either 



















1 PANY, from natural gas or from oil. Yet, the 
basic process is fundamentally the same, 
~ whether the hydrogen comes from gas, 


ail, or coal. Most companies produce 
ammonia using one variation or another 
of a process that was developed before 
World War I. 

Those modifications boil down to 


— 
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How we help clients create 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTS 


What’s needed to make a new or redesigned product a healthy sales 
and profit builder? In the research and development stage, certain 
elernents are vital . . . elements which Designers for Industry has made 


the basis of its service, to assist clients in creating better, less costly, more 


salable products. 


The right “climate”. Overcoming 
standardized habits of thought and 
procedure calls for a creative and 
imaginative approach to product or 
process design. This “climate” can 
often be supplied best by DFI—with 
widely diversified experience in crea- 
tive product design. 


Producibility. We adapt modern 
technology and design to your exist- 
ing equipment or processes, or devise 
practical new methods. . . including 
recommendations on mechanization 
of manufacture and assembly. 





GARBAGE DISPOSER .. . developed by 


DFI for an appliance manufacturer. 


Cost wut 40 % 


Performance. Will the product per- 
form the function for which it is in- 
tended—reliably and economically? 
DFI testing of prototype models, 
under actual operating conditions, 
provides factual answers. 


Cost Reduction. Will the redesigned 
product do a better job at the same 
manufacturing and selling cost . . . or 
perform its present function at lower 
cost? This is‘a key consideration in 
every DFI development project. See 
typical examples below. 


} 


ES 


Mi 





TV RECEIVER... 


gineering project for a leader in the field. 


Cost wut 20% 


CREATIVE PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT IS OUR JOB 


Designers for Industry, through 19 years of organized product research 
and development for a wide variety of clients, has built an unusual 
organization of technical specialists in the Mechanical, Fluid, Electronic 
and Instrumentation field. For further information on our service . . . 
whether on a single product phase or a complete, co-ordinated develop- 
ment program . .. write for our booklet, ““DFI Facilities for Engineering 


Research and Development”’. 


eaignens hon Qnduitin 


Incorporated 1935 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS e 
DESIGN ENGINEERING 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


99 


a DFI design en- 




















{J reugh, tough, sharp 
---and heavy 


But they’re safely stowed and economically shipped in 
Fort Wayne corrugated containers! Fort Wayne’s award 
winning Keg-Lok is produced specifically for high 
density products like these, gives them new low cost 
shipping and handling ease. A prime example of Fort 
Wayne’s application of versatile corrugated in solving 
shipping problems. Let’s discuss yours, even though you 


may never before have thought in terms of corrugated. 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPAN) 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 











differences in sources of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, different methods of purifying 
the two gases, variations in temperature 
and pressure, and variations in the 
method of final recovery of the gas. 


But it has been these variations on™ 


the old idea that have streamlined the 
process, made ammonia relatively casy 
to produce. 


Ill. Growth of the Industry 


Ammonia production in the U.S, 
really didn’t get started until the early 
days of World War II, when the sud- 
den need for nitrogen—for explosives 
manufacture—shoved it out of the small 
industry stage and started it on the 
climb shown on page 94. 

The government pulled companies 
into the business during the war years, 
tripled the U.S. production between 
1942 and 1945. But when the war 
ended, the boom didn’t stop. 

e New Use—After the war, ammonia 
caught on as a fertilizer. Its growth 


in the first five postwar years was just | 


about as fast as it had been during the 
war. 


The agriculture industry took up the j 


slack that showed up when we stopped 


making ammunition in great quantity. 9 
5S J 


Today, agriculture alone uses about 
four times as much ammonia per year 
as the ammunition producers used du 
ing the war. 

There is little doubt that the almost 
overnight growth of this huge agricul- 
tural market has been the cause for so 
many companies jumping into the am- 
monia business. For the past seven or 
eight years, agriculture has been gob- 
bling up more ammonia than U.S. in- 
dustry could produce. 

Right after the war, farmers started 
using ammonia-based fertilizers th 
larger and larger quantities. The farm 
demand increased by something like 
70,000 tons per year until 1949. Then 
it climbed still faster—at an annual rate 
of something like 200,000 tons. 

Producers were scarcely able to keep 
up, though more and more of them 
were coming into the market. Today, 
with 1.5-million tons going to agricul- 
ture, the supply just about equals agri- 
cultural demand. 
¢ Brakes—But, at last, there is a chance 
of oversupply. Some observers say that 
if farm demand for ammonia keeps 
climbing at its current rate—and no 
faster—we will have a 10% oversupply 
in another three years. 

But you don’t find such pessimism 
among the companies that are building 
the new plants. They point out that 
(1) if there is an oversupply in three 
years, it will work itself out in a year 
or two, and (2) the demand from in- 
dustry—for such things as synthetic 
fibers and plastics—is growing just as 
fast as the demand on the farm. 
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No scrambling for seats at this party 


Ever been embarrassed seating your guests for 
television? Did some of them have to take the 
side rows and strain to see the screen, like the 
last arrivals at a drive-in movie? 

You’d have no such problem if your receiver 
had “Panoramic Vision’’—an exclusive Strom- 
berg-Carlson feature. 

We developed this exclusive because we not 
only manufacture TV—we also look at it, in 
our own homes. And even though a Stromberg- 
Carlson—pardoning our pride—is as fine as any- 
thing on the market, it would be no fun at all 
if some of the viewers received only a distorted, 


side-of-the-room look at the screen. 

Hence “Panoramic Vision.” This ingenious 
design, using a cylindrical television tube fitted 
snug against a curved safety glass, eliminates the 
usual “shadow box” effect and does away with 
blind spots. Result—at least twice as many peo- 
ple can see a perfect picture, in complete comfort. 

Such engineering is the combination of know- 
ing what a product needs to be superior, and 
knowing also how to provide for it. We offer 
the same imaginative brains for avy problem of 
communication—in business, industry and na- 
tional defense. Can we serve you? 


There is nothing finer than a 


Strom berg- Carlson Telephones and Radios and Office Electronic Carillons Sound and 
Central Office XY High Fidelity Intercom for Churches and Public Address 


Dial Equipment Radio-Phonographs Equipment Public Buildings Systems 
Rochester 3, New York AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 








how they like it, and you may get 
as many different answers, because 
the benefits are so many. 


One manufacturer said: “Our strip 
inventories have been reduced by 
60% and greatly simplified. Our 
requirements in slit strands can 
now be quickly met from a rela- 
tively small stock of mill-width 
coils.” Another manufacturer re- 
marked: “We no longer have to 
worry about ordering strip long in 
advance, complicating our produc. 
tion planning.” A third manufac- 
turer made this comment: “We can 
now buy our strip wherever we can 
get the best quality, price and de- 
livery. That saves a lot of time, 
money and worry.” 

Any one of these and other benefits 
may in itself be sufficient to justify 
the investment; yet, quite aside 
from this, the direct savings in 
slitting cost always repays the in- 
vestment in a short time, often in 
less than a year. 

Ask for the Yoder Slitter Book. It 
contains cost studies, time studies, 
information on scrap disposal, coil 
handling, small versus large slitters, 
and many other subjects of interest 
to users of coiled strip and sheets. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Rotary 


Tel ate 
SLITTERS 


number of Yoder 
Slitter Owners— 








DECORATION is no longer the whole show, as die casting industry shifts to bigger 
products—like this auto grille—and to more utilitarian articles. 


Die Castings 


The die casting industry is in a 
bullish mood. Largely, that’s because 
design changes for 1955 automobiles 
will apparently increase the number of 
die castings used in each auto and 
truck, although the “job shops” can’t 
talk about that specifically until after 
the new models have been announced 
officially. The auto industry is far and 
away the largest user of die castings. 

This move by the auto industry is 
important for another reason. It re- 
flects two major recent shifts in the use 
of die castings, hitherto largely confined 
to making small, ornamental, non- 
ferrous parts: 

e Engineers who for years thought 
of die castings primarily for ornamental 
work are now considering them for 
more functional applications. This 
shift in markets reflects in turn the de- 
velopment of higher strength alloys, 
higher casting pressure, improved die 
steels. 

e Die castings are still primarily 
small items, but the size limitations are 
being pushed back. The grille above is 
the biggest zinc die casting now pro- 
duced. Doehler-Jarvis Div. of National 
Lead Co., which makes it, has also de- 
veloped a machine for producing large 
aluminum parts, perhaps even engine 
blocks (BW —Jul.17°54,p95). The die 
casting industry, whose prewar misappli- 
cations brought it a poor reputation, is 





Go to Work 


now becoming a bellwether of indus- 
trig] production, at least in some eyes. 
Dozens of key industries use its prod- 
ucts. They rank with stampings, sand 
castings, forgings, and screw machine 
products in extent of use. 


|. How It Grew 


Die casting as a metal-working tech- 
nique has achieved prominence only in 
the last decade or two, but it has been 
around much longer. A machine for 
die casting type was patented in 1849. 
The earliest commercial applications, 
about 1892, were for phonograph and 
cash register parts. Mass production of 
die castings began with bearings for 
automobile connecting rods in the 
early years of this century. 

In the early days, alloys based on 
lead and tin were the most widely used. 
But these metals were costly and their 
relatively low melting points imposed 
restrictions. Zinc alloys took over the 
lead shortly before World War I, and, 
on a poundage basis, have held it ever 
since. Aluminum got into the act 
about 1914. On a dollar basis, it took 
the lead during World War II when 
zinc was scarce; this year aluminum is 
again running a neck- and-neck race with 
zinc. 

The industry is now moving along 
at a $400-million-a-year pace. The 
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BROWN & roors V/s services COMPLETE 
PROJECTS FASTER... MORE ECONOMICALLY 


In every major fabrication center of the 
United States, BROWN & ROOT main- 
tains highly trained experts in procure- 
ment and expediting. They know where 
materials and equipment are, and how 
to get them to a BROWN & ROOT proj- 
ect fast. 

These are only a few of the services 
that bring BROWN & ROOT customers 
back again and again. Fully equipped to 
do a complete job—from selecting the 
proper site for any plant or project on 


through designing, engineering, and fin- 


o ¢@a2" 2. 


BROWN-BILT 


ished construction—BROWN & ROOT 
specialists “deliver the goods” on sched- 
ule, ready for immediate operation. 

Key men in the top ranks of industrial 
achievement know the value of these plus 
services. That’s why the BROWN & 
ROOT roster of satisfied clients reads 
like the Who’s Who in Industry. 

Why not join their distinguished com- 
pany if your plans call for expansion 
or new construction? A BROWN & 
ROOT representative awaits your call, 


at no obligation. 


H O U =. oS 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Laginets-Conituces 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


Associate Companies:~ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @® BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 

















USE SPECTACULAR 
OUTDOOR - INDOOR 
*- CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAYS + 


matic Reindeer 

Scenes, Choir Singers 
Angels even Rudolph* 
Weather-proof 

molded rubber 


b 
FREE 16 pg. Color Brochure “Ideas on »% 
Christmas Decoration for Business Con- 


cerns and Homes : RLM 


MOLD - CRAFT inc. 


775 LAKE ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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@ Automatic, economical, 
gveranteed, easily in- 
talled Armstrong Humidi- 
fiers are the answer. 
SEND FOR BULLETINS 


Only Pennies 
per day per unit 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
942 Maple Street © Three Rivers, Mich. 






ARMSTRONG 
STEAM HUMIDIFIERS 











so-called “captive plants,” primarily in 
the auto industry, make up one large 
segment. American Die Casting Insti- 
tute estimates that last year captive 
plants accounted for 168-million |b. 
out of 512-million lb. of zinc die cast- 
ings produced and 51-million Ib. out of 
236-million Ib. of aluminum. 

The rest of the die castings were pro- 
duced by “job shops,” companies that 
sell die castings to others besides a par- 
ent company. The Institute’s 95 mem- 
bers are primarily the large producers. 
There are perhaps another 100 smaller 
shops. Among the large job shops are 
Doehler-Jarvis Div. of National Lead 
Co., Precision Castings Co., Inc., 
Aluminum Co. of America, Stewart Die 
Casting Div of Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Die Casting Div. of Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. 


ll. The Process 


Heart of all die-casting work is the 
die. In its simplest form it consists of 
two matching halves of polished steel 
with a cavity between them cut to the 
exact shape of the part to be produced. 
There may be one cavity or, if the parts 
are very small, there may be several. 

The industry in a new promotional 
film claims die casting is “the shortest 
distance between raw material and 
finished part.”” This is the chief selling 
point of the technique. The parts 
ejected from the machines require very 
little further finishing. There’s less 
waste and, on complicated parts, costly 
assembly operations are eliminated. 

Machines vary in speed and size, but 
they fall into two major types: 

e In hot chamber machines, spe- 
cial automatic equipment feeds molten 
metal into the mold cavity and applies 
considerable pressure to the metal as it 
solidifies. The pressure prevents forma- 
tion of blowholes and other defects. 
This is the tvpe of machine generally 
used for zinc. 

¢In cold chamber machines, 
liquid metal is poured manually into 
the mold one shot at a time. This is 
the type used for high melting point 
metals such as aluminum or mag- 
nesium. If left in a pot to feed auto- 
matically, this molten metal would pick 
up iron impurities, causing defects in 
the final product. 

In both methods, as soon as the 
molten metal solidifies in the cavity— 
and this happens almost instantaneously 
—the two halves of the die are un- 
locked and the casting is ejected. To 
run this cvcle rapidly and economically, 
most shops use highly automatic equip- 
ment. All major parts are power- 
actuated. 

At present, only nonferrous alloys 
are suitable for die casting. In order of 
poundage the list runs zinc, aluminum, 
copper, magnesium, lead, and tin. The 


variety of allovs is more limited than it 
is for sand casting and other competi- 
tive forms of metal working, but this 
may not always be so. Researchers are 
coming up with improved high tem- 
perature die materials. Ultimately it 
may be possible to use the technique 
for ferrous metals. 

In the last five years, aluminum has 
hogged the die casting spotlight. 
Growth has been spectacular, from 88- 
million Ib. to 236-million lb. Zinc 
poundage is much greater now than pre- 
war, but since the war its growth has 
been stunted for a number of reasons 
that had nothing to do with the quality 
of the product. 

Shortages of zinc, shortages of nickel 
used in plating, and some pretty wild 
price fluctuations have scared away 
some users. This year the business has 
been steadier and indications for next 
year are that some people who cut back 
on zinc in 1951 and 1952 are going 
back bigger than ever. 

The rapid growth of aluminum in the 
die casting industry raises the question 
of competition with zinc. Both the 
American Zinc Assn. and the American 
Die Casting Institute claim there isn’t 
any. Zinc is used for decorative effects 
and high finish. Aluminum stands on 
its properties—lightness, corrosion resist- 
ance, and heat resistance. That’s why 
aluminum die cast parts are now used 
as waffle iron grids, torque converter 
parts, aircraft components. Zinc does 
not fit their bill. 


ill. Automobiles 


For 50 vears the biggest market for 
die castings has been automobiles. This 
has been zinc’s territory; zinc die cast- 
ings are cheaper than practically any- 
thing else. Zinc lends itself very well 
to the most highlv automatic machines. 
The more automatic, the greater the 
savings on sts. 

The auto industry also likes zinc 
because the as-cast surface is smooth. 
It’s ready for plating after just a little 
buffing. This gives zinc an advantage 
over most other metals for decorative 
objects raised name letters, 
handles, radiator grilles. 


such as 


in recent vears auto designers and 
engineers have begun to appreciate 


zinc’s physical properties. The new ap- 
plications that zinc die castings are mov- 
ing into are functional—as parts in cat- 
buretors, fuel pumps, wiper compo- 
nents, bearing seal retainers. 

As purely functional parts, zinc die 
castings run into competition from 
stampings, screw machine parts, sand 
castings rather than other die cast 
metals. Zinc has a_ high impact 
strength, it can be cast in thin sections 
and complex shapes, corrosion is rare. 
Tolerances are good with little or no 
machine work 
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Three truck tire miles 
for the price of one 


@ Surprising that so many truckmen have a 





“blind spot’’ when it comes to this 





obvious way to save important money. 


Do you check your cost-per-mile on 
recaps? Truckmen who do are often 
genuinely amazed at the results. 


For the figures show, on the aver- 
age, that a ‘‘recap dollar’ will take 
you three times farther than a “‘new 
tire dollar’’ . . . three miles for the price 
of one! 


Obviously, recaps can save you a 
lot of money. Obvious—yet each year 
truck operators spend a fortune, lit- 
erally, for tires that deliver little or 
no recap mileage before they end up 
on the junk heap. 


How to get more 
“three-for-one”’ miles 


Look for recap mileage when you’re 
buying tires, not later when the tread 
begins to wear smooth. 


Insist on a cord body strong enough 
to flex and recover tens of millions of 
times without losing its resilience—a 
body that resists severe impacts, 
bruises, moisture and extreme heat 
buildup. 


These are the properties that keep 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! KELLY 


tires fit for recaps. They can save you 
far more money than discounts or 
‘price breaks’”’ possibly could. That’s 
why Kelly-Springfield has always em- 
phasized that it pays to buy the tough- 
est tires you can find, not the cheapest! 


How does Nylon Cord 
fill this bill ? 


Nylon is the toughest material ever 
to find general acceptance for use in 
tires. Ounce for ounce, it’s even 
stronger than steel. Nylon can give 
you far more recap miles than you’ve 
ever gotten before. 


But—and this is an important 
“‘but’’—don’t expect miraculous re- 
sults automatically, simply because 
a tire is built with Nylon. ‘‘Who builds 
the tire, and how?”’’ is fully as impor- 
tant as what material is used. 


If Nylon is to do its best possible 
job, it must be pre-stretched, heat- 
stabilized, subjected to many costly, 
exacting processes and controls. And, 
of course, the tire it goes into must be 
extra strong throughout, quality-built 
in every detail. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


Nylon costs more- 
is it worth it? 


Consider, for example, a tire that is 
quality-built in every detail, built by 
an industry leader who uses the finest 
known process for treating Nylon— 
the Kelly Nylon Super Armor Trac. 


This tire costs about 15% more. So 
to pay out it must deliver more than 
15% extra mileage. Does it? 


A file full of actual cost-per-mile 
records proves that the Kelly Super 
Armor Trac will repay that 15% 
premium many times over. Trucker 
after trucker reports record highs in 
recap mileage (mileage you buy at 4% 
of new tire cost). What’s more there’s 
an invaluable divid2nd in blowout 
safety for driver, truck and load. 


It’s plain fact: Kelly truck tires 
make the absolute most of Nylon’s 
tremendous potential for money-sav- 
ing recaps. Write us today and we'll 
give you all the details. Address: The 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 
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Down This Production 
Line come some of Ameri- 
ca’s most beautiful fenders. 
It is one of many places 
in industry ... 


Where Steel Becomes Curvaceous 


To achieve the sleek, graceful lines for example, the process of cold- This precise process is possible 
of today’s modern automobiles de- forming a front fender from cold only when the steel has the proper 
mands the ultimate in technical rolled sheet steel supplied by Pitts- internal and external qualities that 
skills and quality materials. Take, burgh Steel Company. let it flow evenly and true to form 


|= { €. 


(Pape: ‘ 





A Fender starts with a flat sheet of cold rolled steel. Each sheet Formed on this 750-ton drawing press, the cold 
is blanked into a fender-sized panel. steel panel flows under tremendous pressure to the 
contour of a fender. 



















immed to exact size, the fender is 
tinized for any surface defects that 


may have resulted from the severe 


drawing. 


under tremendous pressure of deep 
drawing dies. The sheets must be 
uniform—sheet after sheet. 


e How Is This Possible?— Good 
internal quality of the steel, proper 
chemical analysis, elimination of in- 
clusions in the steel, control of grain 
structure— prevent stretcher strains 
from appearing in the surface of 
the fender. It prevents lamination, 
seams, rough grainy surface and 
even tears and breaks in the steel. 

The surface of the steel must be 
free of external defects and its thick- 





Welded to the front of the fender is 
a segment that will hold the headlight. 
The surface of the weld is then ground 
off to perfect fender contour. 


The steel must have good weld- 
ability. As the process continues, 
the headlight retainer is welded on. 
Then the dust shield, mounting and 
reinforcing brackets are installed 
and it goes to the finishing line. 

Metal finishing is the final test 
of perfection. Here the surface is 
filed, disc ground and polished. Yet 
it must retain a finish that is free 
from swirls, high or low spots, or 
skin peel. 


@ Good Steel Pays—When you 
consider these facts, it is easy to 





Quality of the steel and of the fender 
made from it gives beauty and style 
where quality counts most. 


inherent qualities to be rolled on 
brand new hot and cold rolled sheet 
mills. These mills are equipped with 
the latest technological advances to 
give the highest scientific accuracy 
in the control of sheet thickness and 
shape. 

The extra attention to quality at 
Pittsburgh Steel gives you cold 
rolled sheet that makes possible 
higher yield and fewer rejections 
on your production lines. It makes 
possible longer die life, less finish- 
ing and at the same time improves 
the quality of your product. 


sible ness controlled to within a few understand why automakers who If you want to know more about 
oper thousandths of an inch to work insist on top quality steel buy from this new opportunity for savings 
that properly to the exacting limits of Pittsburgh Steel Company. that result from top quality sheet 
orm 





the dies. This assures even flow of 
the steel to all parts of the dies— 
prevents wrinkles — prolongs the 
life of the die. 


They know that a four-year, $65- 
million modernization program has 
improved facilities in every depart- 
ment and provided steel of sound 


steel at competitive prices, ask to 
have a Pittsburgh Steel salesman 
call. You will enjoy the prompt per- 
sonal service he will offer. 


A copy of the color brochure ‘““The New Pittsburgh Steel Company’’ is yours for the asking. 


“ Sucrything Mew But The Mame" 











Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 







pS 


SS > 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta e Chicago e Cleveland e Columbus e Dallas e Dayton e Detroit 
Houston e Los Angeles e New York e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e San Francisco e Tulsa « Warren, Ohio. 
PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. @ Allenport, Pa. ¢ Akron @ Los Angeles ¢ Unionville, Conn. e Warren, Ohio « Worcester, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets ¢ Strip Specialties e Seamless Tubular Products « Wire and Wire 


Products e Chain-Link Fence e Cargotainers e Steeltex 
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Compressed air conditioning shell, 
nearly 25° long, constructed by 
Frick Company 


& S Refrigeration Helps Maintain 
ERIC 5,000 M.P.H. Seach in 


Big Wind Tunnels 


For testing aircraft at speeds up to 5,000 
m.p.h., the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics operates several large wind tunnels 
at Ames Aeronautical Laboratory near San 
Francisco. 

The energy expended in compressing the air 
to over 72 pounds pressure would result in 
overheating and excessive water content, but for 
the special Frick cooling and conditioning sys- 
tem illustrated. 

Whether your cooling problem involves special 
equipment and techniques, or standard com- 
ponents, Frick Company is prepared to provide 
the finest. Write today for literature and 
quotations. 


FRICK }: 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 





















When you purchase a Frick 
installation, you have: 





@ The finest line of equipment avail- 
able. 


@ Your selection of 83 types and 
sizes of Frick compressors. 


@A complete engineering service, 
from the initial estimate to the 
final erection, testing and mainten- 


& 






a ance of the equipment. 
Two-stage Frick system which cools the air at 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 


PIGS | 


PAYLOADER 








“Don’t let slow, laborious bulk-handling MD baie 


methods HOG Your Profits!” would also 
have been an appropriate headline for 
this message, because “PAYLOADER” 
tractor-shovels have solved awkward 
bulk-handling problems in thousands of 
plants. And this pig picture is not posed, 
but an actual “PAYLOADER” job at a 
meat-packing plant—the carrying of 
crippled hogs. 

“PAYLOADER” units scoop up dirt, 
sand, coal, chemicals — any bulk mater- 


No obligation. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. - 


carry their loads swiftly, and 
dump, pile, load or spread them where 
desired — indoors or outdoors. 


Whatever your business —if bulk-ma- 
terial handling is involved —there’s a 
proven “PAYLOADER’” size to help you 

. up to big powerful 4-wheel-drives 
with 2 cu. yd. buckets. And there’s an 
experienced “PAYLOADER” Distributor 
nearby with complete service facilities. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside 
Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Valuable Job Studies are available illustrating and reporting detailed 
use and performance of “‘PAYLOADER"™ tractor-shovels in a variety of 
industries. Studies most pertinent to your interest will be sent on request. 


LIBERTYVILLE, tit. 


Dp PAYLOADER 





company 











Titanium Boost 


New production meth. 
ods are overcoming _ the 
metal's limitations. But price 
still confines it to the military, 


With refined titanium selling for be- 
tween $8 and $20 per Ib.—$20 for air- 
craft-quality material—there’s little like. 
lihood that titanium will go civilian in 
the near future. But this week two an- 


nouncements indicate that some of the | 


metallurgical and production problems 
are being licked: 

¢ Titanium Metals Corp. of Amer. 
ica has been producing high quality 
titanium sponge at the rate of 10 tonsa 
day at its Henderson (Nev.) plant. 
Total U.S. production of sponge last 
vear was only 2,350 tons. TMCA is 
owned jointlv by National Lead Co. and 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

¢ Battelle Memorial Institute has 
developed a new titanium alloy capable 
of being heat-treated to very high 
strengths. Previously, titanium alloys 
became brittle when, after initial heat- 
ing, they were quenched and then te- 
heated or “aged.” Heat treatments used 
on the new alloy are said to eliminate 
brittleness and produce a metal with a 
strength of over 200,000 psi. 
e Long Road—Considering that tita- 
nium wasn’t commercially produced un- 
til 1948, the metal has come a long way. 
With the TMCA plant now in full pro- 
duction, this year’s output may pass 
5,000 tons. But titanium still has a long 
wav to go. Defense Dept. plans call for 
an annual production rate of 30,000 
tons in three years, and anticipates 
needs of 100,000 tons a year by 1960. 

Government attention was attracted 
to titanium after World War II because 
the metal had the unique combination 
of high melting point, corrosion resist- 
ance, light weight, and high strength. 
The military takes practically all that’s 
available for discs and 
blades, aircraft skins, airframe construc- 
tion, fire walls, and various other struc- 
tural parts 
¢ High Hopes—The high cost of tita- 
nium, which stems from complicated 
methods required in recovering the 
metal from the ore, has tempered the 
enthusiasm of many who originally 
thought it would be a metallurgical 
panacea. There is, of course, hope that 
titanium alloys will be devised to over- 
come some of the problems. This 
week’s announcements certainly back 
up these hopes. 

Research is still the life-blood of tita- 
nium. Dozens of research outfits are 
now under government contract to find 
new ways of refining and fabricating 
titanium and its alloys. 


compressor 
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Lackawanns Land ke 
For your hew jolatit Sife/ 


“Lackawanna Land is a Wonderful Place to Live!” All this — and easy access or actual proximity to the stra- 

: _ tegic Metropolitan Area of Nev" York City, and the great 

Fine homes, fine schools and recreational opportunities Port of New York, gateway to all America and the markets 
add up to an attractive, friendly community. That’s why a of the world. 


deeply-rooted supply of manpower is available in Lacka- 











wanna Land. 

And that’s just one of the many reasons to locate in For information and confidential Plant Site of the Month 
Lackawanna Land. Diesel-powered Lackawanna gives you assistance, without obligation, ; 
fast dependable freight service...connections with 36 other please contact 40 acres, just outside Syracuse, 
railroads for coast-to-coast transportation. Power is plenti- railroad owned, this site is 
ful — there is low cost electricity, gas, coal, coke and great WISUSTRIAL SEVELSPUIENT SEPT. suitable for heavy industry. 
quantities of industrial water. Raw materials in rich variety Room 1772, 140 Cedar St., N. Y. 
~including the world’s finest anthracite fuel, limestone, salt. Phone BArclay 7-2500 








®uFFALO 


Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York, Buffalo and the West 


















CASTER 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


FACTS 
Peak Production on Castered Trucks 
at Liggett & Myers, Durham, N. C. 


= , > 
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The production of millions of cigarettes every 
eight hours at the Durham pane of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company depends to a large 
extent on material movement of the highest 
efficiency. One very important operation in 
the manufacture of cigarettes at Liggett & 
Myers is the transfer of tobacco between a 
conveyor at the central tobacco truck loading 
depot and the hundreds of cigarette making 
machines in the manufacturing area. 






SERIES 100 
Available in a full * 
range of wheel 
sizes in Semi-Steel, 
Ruberex, Rockite, 
Plaskite, Vulcanized, 
Rubber Tired, and 
Drawn Steel. Thread 
gvards are avail- 
able in the majority 
of sizes. ' 

. 


Box trucks equipped “ * 
with four Faultless 100 
Series Swivel Plate Truck Casters, designed 
especially for the tobacco industry, are used 
~ Liggett & Myers. These highly maneuver- 
able casters have 4-in. diameter, lain bearing, 
semi-steel wheels. With the trucks rolling eas- 
ily over hardwood floors at the Durham fac- 
tory, these Faultless casters assure a constant 
supply of bulk materials to each of the ciga- 
rette making machines. Casters for light 
medium, heavy and sy duties are included 
in the extensive Faultless line. Faultless wheels 
are available for every type floor and load, as 
well as for special conditions encountered. 


Each month the solution to a real 
materials handling problem is 
fully presented in a free, handy 
size folder. To get the complete 
story on the Liggett & Myers 
caster application mentioned 
above, write for your copy. 









SERIES S500 
Exceptionally strong and 
durable, deeply corru- 
gated to withstand 
strain. 








New Bridge from Lab to Plant 


Michigan's Engineering College sets up program to 









get useful research results across to industry faster, help its 
scientists know plant problems better. 


Each year the nation’s colleges and 
universities add to our store of funda- 
mental knowledge through basic _re- 
search in engineering and science. ‘This 
is ivory tower or fundamental research, 
and it’s done without any specific prac- 
tical application in mind. But much of 
what the scientists uncover has poten- 
tial use for industry. 

There’s one big difficulty, though, in 
putting this knowledge to use: That is 
the problem of getting the story across 
from the universities to industry. Even 
when companies employ full-time peo- 
ple to study research reports from the 
universities, the difficulty remains—be- 
cause there is often a lag of a year or 
more between the time a project is 
completed and the publication in fech- 
nical journals where all can see. 
¢ Closing the Gap—That part of the 
problem is being tackled from the other 
cnd. Several universities, particularly 
those with large engineering schools, 
have established industrial programs to 
improve communications between the 
ivory tower labs and the country’s pro- 
duction lines. Industry has usually been 
the prime mover in these efforts, footed 
most of the bills. The latest to take the 
step is University of Michigan’s College 
of Engineering at Ann Arbor. 

This fall Michigan is setting up a 
subscription program with a double 
aim: (1) distributing its research results 
faster and more widely, and (2) ac- 
quainting its faculty and students with 
industrial problems. Interested com- 
panies pay a fee of $5,000 a year, which 
the university says is about one-third 
the cost of a good technical man in an 
industrial research laboratory. 
¢ Setup—The new communication line 
will transmit information in fields in 
which Michigan engineers are well 
known. These include high-temperature 
metallurgy, combustion, computer engi- 
neering and application, fluid mechan- 
ics, electronic instrumentation, acousti- 
cal measurements, petroleum, hydro- 
carbons. 

The program has three main features: 

¢ Preprints of research reports will 
be sent out long before they appear in 
technical journals. Michigan turns out 
13,000 to 20,000 pages of original re- 
search material each year—excluding 
classified applied research on special 
projects. 

¢ Program directors plan to issue 
four engineering manuals a vear. These 
are comprehensive surveys of all work 
in a particular field. A manual on weld- 


ing techniques and another on nuclear 
engineering are being prepared for dis- 
tribution this fall. 

¢ Specific topics will be taken up Bim 
at technical meetings, which will bring 
together representatives of industry and 
the university to thresh out timely prob- 
lems face to face. There will also be 
annual sessions for presentation of te- 
cent scientific advances, preliminary dis- 
cussion of investigations in progress. 

Michigan has organized a permanent 
staff for this Industrial Program, headed 
by Harold A. Ohlgren, professor of 
chemical engineering and assistant di- 
rector of the Engineering Research In- 
stitute. A special faculty advisory com- 
mittee and a faculty review board will§ 
guide the course of the program. 

e Tryout—The idea has been tested out} 
in round-table discussions in advance of 
the formal announcement. One of these 
was conducted with a group of 60 tech- 
nicians from Chrysler Corp.; the other 
was an Industrial Education Series on 
nuclear power, run in cooperation with 
the Dow-Edison project (BW—Apr.24 
"54,p28). 

e¢ What It Can Do—The college sees 
the Industrial Program as a_ business 
service, since the fee can be budgeted as 
a regular business expense. For small 
industries, it can supply data they are 
unable to develop themselves. It can 
keep large companies informed of work 
on subjects in which they are interested 
but have not had the time or personnel 
to explore fully. 

George Granger Brown, dean of the 
Engineering College, looks for these re- 
sults: ““We expect that industrial repre- 
sentatives, after becoming better ac- 
quainted with University of Michigan 
research resources, will consult more 
with faculty specialists and invite them 
to conduct additional research in their 
particular fields. Faculty and students 
will gain from increased contact with 
industrial projects and personnel. In- 
dustry will benefit further from the 
promotion of engineering education.” 

Michigan’s Industrial Program has 
only one definite subscriber at the mo- 
ment plus six very good prospects. The 
staff is busy now selling subscriptions. 
A participating firm must enroll for a 
three-year period. 

Cost has been held down to attract 
a large number of organizations, both 
big and small. The idea is to enroll a 
variety of rms throughout the country, 
representing a cross-section of industrial 


fields. 


: 
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Could Easily Assembled Reinforced Plastic Cooling Towers 
Cut “Water Cost,” Spur Built-in Home Air. Conditioning? 


Excessive water use—that's been a 
major drawback to built-in air con- 
ditioning for private homes...when 
a small “custom built’’ cooling 
tower was beyond the ‘‘budget.” 
But a standardized, molded plastic 
cooling tower might be the answer! 


The “home size’’ cooling tower 
illustrated provides 48 cubic feet 
for standard redwood filling .. . 
consists of six pieces, easily assem- 
bled from just four separate mold- 
ings; could be shipped ‘knocked 
down." The attractive, colorful re- 
inforced plastic is the same mate- 
rial used in glass-reinforced plastic 
sports car bodies, flat and corru- 
gated building panels, molded 
bath tubs, and hundreds of other 


applications. It is a ‘no mainte- 
nance” material, light in weight, 
rot-proof, chemically resistant. 
The cooling tower shown is a pre- 
liminary design . . . but worked out 
in all details except the filling. If 
you would be interested in manu- 
facturing (or distributing) this 
tower, contact Monsanto. If you'd 
like to study a set of engineering 
drawings showing the design of 
the molded cover, sides, sump and 
details of assembly, send $1.00 to 
cover handling and mailing. Man- 
ufacturers who prefer to sub- 
contract for reinforced plastic parts 
can reach reliable custom molders 
through Monsanto. 

Monsanto is a major producer of 


STYRENE MONOMER, PHTHALIC 
and MALEIC ANHYDRIDE, and 
FUMARIC ACID... basic raw 
materials used in the manufacture 
of polyester resins. For application 
details, write or call MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, ROOM 1203T, 
PLASTICS DIVISION, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 















U.S. 41 near Nashville, 
Tenn. Left lanes built in 
1927, right lanes in 1941. 
Today the average daily 
traffic is 14,800 vehicles. 


[x}- Route 26 near Norway. Built in 


1926. Average daily traffic, 2,500 vehicles. 


Route 15 near Ofisville. Built in 
1923. Average daily traffic, 4,100 vehicles. 





U.S. 31 near Birmingham. Built in 
1921. Daily traffic today is 23,700 vehicles. 
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FALIFORNIA 5 
U.S. 66 near Los Angeles. Built in 
1927. Daily traffic today is 26,800 vehicles. 
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Then Vote for 
Concrete Highways 


Roads, like elected officials, should stand on 
their records. Today, motorists, whose gasoline 
taxes pay for roads, should examine that rec- 
ord, for America is engaged in a gigantic high- 
way construction program. 


Many existing highways are concrete roads 
such as shown here, built in the 1920’s. Though 
carrying heavier loads and 2% times the traffic 
they were designed for, they’re still on the job. 
This record merits your vote of confidence. 


Recent engineering surveys offer new evi- 
dence of concrete’s exceptional durability. For 
example, practically all of the concrete roads 
ever built in Tennessee and Washington and 
96% of those in Missouri are still serving. 


Even such records will be surpassed. Im- 
provements in design, materials and construc- 
tion methods now enable highway engineers to 
build concrete roads to last 50 years and more. 


Concrete’s long life and low maintenance 
cost stretch your tax dollars. Other pavements 
rarely cost less if built for the same traffic 
load and their frequent and costly maintenance 
gobbles up funds that could better be used for 
building desperately needed new roads. 


Vote for the best investment of your taxes 
by urging officials to pave main roads with 
concrete. Ask for free booklet,** It’s Concrete 
11 to 1,” distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10d-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 










PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Remote pumping stations that feed gas 
pipelines ordinarily need men _ right 
there to operate them. Last week, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. exhibited the elec- 
tronic system shown above, which does 
the job from miles away. Messages to 
and from the station are carried by 


microwave radio. 
* 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. entered 
the fast-growing petrochemical _ field 
last week, opening a new chlorinated 
methane plant at Moundsville, W. Va. 
Output will go to producers of such 
products as silicone resins, plastics, and 
pharmaceuticals. 
* 
An 8,000-ton forging press three stories 
high, and two 4,000-ton presses, are in- 
cluded in a major expansion program at 
Harvey Aluminum’s plant in Torrance, 
Calif. By 1955, the company’s forging 


operation will be the largest in the | 


western U.S. 
* 

Iron ore trend: Republic Steel Corp. 
has sold its Penokee iron mine in Michi- 
gan. That could be the forerunner of 
other such moves by steel companies. 
A steel firm with a big investment in 
taconite beneficiation plants, or im 
mines in Canada or South America, is 


likely to use these ores, dispense with 

its high-cost mines near Lake Superior. 
@ 

Aluminum subway cars are going to get 

a tryout in Toronto. With the lighter 


aluminum cars, this most modern sub- 
way city (BW —Apr.17’54,p170) figures 
it will save on power consumption and 
maintenance. 
+ 

Counterfeiting: A decree permanently 
enjoining Brakes, Inc., Long Island 
Citv, N. Y., has been entered by the 
U.S. District Court, Eastern district of 
New York, as the result of a complaint 
charging counterfeiting of parts and 
trademark infringement (BW-Sep.11 
’54,p182). The complaint was filed by 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Ait 
Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
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Bobby’s kind of “junior traffic engineering” solves part 
of the traffic hazard at this particular corner. It takes care 
of the safety of those precious small pedestrians. But such 
“junior traffic engineering” has little realization of the 
necessity for keeping traffic moving. Nor can it be called 
upon to solve any of the many other problems of ade- 
quately accommodating metropolitan traffic. 


Untangling the city’s traffic jams, replanning the city’s 
streets to take care of today’s and tomorrow’s needs, 
finding places for both workers and shoppers to park 
alls for a special kind of thinking and planning. It calls 
for the same kind of vision that designs and builds turn- 
pikes and bridges. It calls for the special skills and knowl- 
edge of the engineer . . . “‘senior grade” . . . experienced 
and trained in complete solutions. 
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Harrisburg - 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 





‘ie un eer, funcor grade 


Speeding traffic flow, eliminating congestion, finding 
parking spaces are just a few of the many services the 
engineer performs for the city and its residents. 


It is the engineer who finds the way to bring us safe water 
to drink, designs the dams that create our power, plans 
the sewers and disposal systems that remove the fear of 
pestilence and plague, creates the highways and bridges 
that bring the world to our door. 


Working with municipal authorities, with private owners, 
with contractors, with financiers, the engineer supplies 
the “how” that clears the path for the collaboration that 
sets the pace of progress and brings us tomorrow’s 
world today. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


Pennsylvania 


Engi Neéers 
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printing 
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FREE BOOKLET 


TELLS YOU HOW! 


A FACT-PACKED HANDBOOK 
that explains in non-technical lan- 
guage how to get the most return 
from the valuable floor space allotted 
your printing department. Suggests 
new methods to improve printing 
quality and make better use of 
existing equipment. Shows how 
“3M” Pre-sensitized All-aluminum 
Photo-Offset Plates can save time 
and money for you. Send for your 
free copy today! 

@ Written especially for 

executives! 
® Fully illustrated! 
®@ No cost or obligation! 





g™===CLIP and MAIL!= = ag 

















EB MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. co. ff 
BH St. Paul 6, Minnesota Bpw-104 §f 
§ Please send me a free copy of the i 
Bnew edition “Executive's Manual.” § 
a / understand there is no cost or § 
: obligation. i 
: NAME ; 
g TITLE i 
E Company a 
i i 
1 ADDRESS. a 
i 4 
i t 
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Handling Empty Drums 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has in- 
troduced this 224-in. boom attachment 
tor handling of empty oil drums. It 
mounts on a standard Yale 4,000-lb. 
truck. 

Hydraulically actuated clamps grab 
all nine drums at once, hold them while 
thev are being transported and stacked. 
e Source: The Yale & Towne Mtg. Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 


15, Pa. 








Power Mower Plus 

This new power mower was an- 
nounced last week by the Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower Div. of American Chain 
& Cable Co. Manufactured in two 
gasoline models and one electrical 
model, its blade has a rotary action, 
giving greater vacuum action and self- 
cleaning features. 
e Source: Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Div., American Chain ¢€* Cable Co., 
Inc., Exeter, Pa. 





All-Transistor Radio 


This pocket-size radio was announced 
last week by the Regency Div. of In- 
dustrial Development Engineering Asso- 
ciates, Inc., which savs that it is the 
first all-transistor radio to come on the 
market. 

It weighs less than 12 oz., needs only 

a single miniature battery for power. 
Retail: $49.95. 
e Source: Regency Division, Industrial 
Development Engineering Associates, 
Inc., 7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Built-in Adhesive 


The new floor tile that has been put 
down in the picture had its adhesive 
coated onto its back before it was 
shipped from the factory. All the do-it- 


vourselfer has to do is peel off a thin 
sheet of plastic film, put the tile im 
place. 


The mannufacturer—Robbins Floor 
Products Inc.—says it is made from Mar- 
vinol vinyl plastic, a product of Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co. 
e Source: Robbins Floor Products Inc., 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
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GREYHOUND’S NEW CHICAGO TERMINAL @ OWNER: CHICAGO GREYHOUND TERMINAL, INC. 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago HEATING Contractor: Gallaher & Speck, Inc., Chicago 
GENERAL Contractors: John W. Harris Associates, Chicago VENTILATING CONTRACTOR: Mehring & Hanson Co., Chicago 


New Greyhound terminal 
has basement in the ‘‘attic’’ 


AMERICAN BLOWER equipment helps provide 
country-fresh conditioned air for Greyhound’s 
unique new Chicago depot 


How do you build a bus terminal in downtown Chicago 
and avoid “Loop” traffic jams? Greyhound used a unique 
design, with bus tunnels 25 feet below street level. The 
resulting ventilation problem was solved with American 
Blower equipment. 

For the bus-concourse level, with its open-ended tun- 
nels, had to be cleared of exhaust fumes — to keep them 
from filtering up into the air-conditioned waiting room, Modern waiting room is two American Blower equipment in 
restaurants and shops. floors high. Greyhound terminal this building includes: 22 HS 

To overcome this obstacle, and save valuable space, is geared to handle 120 buses Fans, 9 Air Conditioning Units, 

. , ; Ghee 9 , an hour; 18,000 passengers daily. Utility Sets and Ventura Fans. 
air-handling equipment was installed in the top levels 
— putting equipment, usually in the basement, up in the 
“attic.” American Blower Fans exhaust fumes and stale 





air from all levels, and circulate clean, conditioned air AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
— slightly pressurizing the building, and creating an ideal CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
indoor climate. Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Perhaps American Blower can help you. Each of our 
representatives is a qualified engineer, with a complete cam 
a 


knowledge of air handling and air conditioning equip- AMERICAN FY BLOW 
ment—and is prepared to give “on the spot” information. ER 





Serving home and industry: NMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE » DETROIT CONTROLS » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS » SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 











How to save 
510,000 
worth of 

executive time 

in 10 minutes 


If you are looking 
for a plant location—— 


+ +» a ten-minute trip across this page may save 
you $10,000, or more in executive time. 


Just take a pencil and check the plant-site factors 
you consider important. Then accept our invitation 
for a confidential conference to discuss the specific 
details of the checked factors essential to the future 
success of your business. 


It’s a simple short cut that can easily save you time 
and money, and assure your new plant of every possible 
advantage. 


Check this list of Plant Location Factors to get the 
combination you need. 








For that just right plant site— 
Look to the American Gas and Electric 
area of industrial opportunity 


OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 
THE On1I0 PowER COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 





[7 Check this list of 
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ACCESS TO MARKETS 
Isnearness to marketsimportant? 


O 


IMPORTANT 


The AGE System runs through 
the heart of industrial America 
—serving important manufac- 
turing and population centers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee. 





POWER 


Is power important to your 
operation? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


AGE is one of the largest, 
most modern private power 
systems in the world. It offers 
unlimited power, day and 
night, for any type of indus- 
trial operation. 








MINERALS 
Are certain minerals important? 
0 
IMPORTANT 


AGE offers an abundance of 
more than 20 important min- 
erals, including: 


O 0 
COAL IRON 
Oo O 
SALT oit 
O O 
SAND ZINC 
O 0 
LEAD GAS 
0 
MANGANESE 





Is fuel important to your 
operation? 


O 


IMPORTANT 


Approximately 50% of the 
bituminous coal produced in 
the U. S. is mined along the 
AGE System. AGE territory 
also has many natural gas 
areas, and important oil and 
gas pipelines to tap from. 











LABOR 


Do you need a specific type of 
labor? 


AGE territory includes a huge 
poo! of the finest types of labor, 
both male and female: 


O 
IMPORTANT 
O O 
TECHNICAL SKILLED 
O O 
MECHANICAL UNSKILLED 








TRANSPORTATION 


Is economical access to 
sources of raw materials and 
large markets an advantage 
to you? 

Oj 


IMPORTANT 


AGE offers you a unique bal- 
ance between raw materials 
and markets. It also offers 18 
main line railroads, rivers, 
thousands of miles of modern 
highways, and leading air- 
lines facilities—assuring you 
the most advantageous posi- 
tion on transportation rates 
and delivered cost of your 
products. 
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Plant Location Factors to get the combination you need. 








CLIMATE 


Are climatic conditions a factor 
in your business? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


The seven-state area served by 
the AGE System— stretching 
from Lake Michigan to the North 
Carolina border—offers a wide 
range of climatic conditions from 
which to choose the one that 
meets your requirements. 








LIVING 
CONDITIONS 


Are living conditions important? 
Oo 
IMPORTANT 


AGE territory offers you 2300 
communities, adequate housing, 
a wide range of living conditions 
to choose from. 














DISTRIBUTION 
FACILITIES 


Are distribution facilities im- 
portant? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


Excellent storage and warehouse 
facilities and other efficient aids 
to the movement and transfer of 
goods are available in AGE 
territory. 


RECREATION 


Are recreational facilities an im- 
portant consideration? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


The AGE territory offers exce - 
lent recreational facilities—gocd 
camping, proximity to National 
Parks, lakes and rivers, good 
fishing and hunting, modern 
highways, historical spots, high 
hills and deep valleys. 









REASONABLE 
TAX RATES 


Is a favorable tax structure 
important? 


0 
IMPORTANT 


AGE territory offers a choice of 
favorable tax structures. Your 
special requirements will be care- 
fully analyzed. 





FORESTRY 


Are woods and other forest 
products important? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


There are thousands of square 
miles of forest in AGE territory 
including pulp woods and soft 
and hard woods for many uses. 





ACCESS TO SEAPORTS 
AND LAKEPORTS 


Is access to major seaports or 
lakeports an advantage to 
you? 


IMPORTANT 


AGE can offer you easy 
access to 4 major Atlantic 
seaports and ports on 2 
Great Lakes. 











MEMO 


FROM THE MANAGER 


OF AREA DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8,N.Y, 
TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 7-5920 


To Executives of Expanding Industries: 





WATER 


Is water for processing im- 
portant? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


AGE territory offers 18 rivers 
and abundant ground water for 
processing. 





If .you will write, or call me, I'll 

be glad to arrange confidential con- 
ferences with executives familiar with 
the resources of our territory. They 
are experienced in briefing plant 
locations according to the needs of 
individual industries. There will be 
no obligation. All we have to sell is 
power, enough to meet the needs of 

all industries now located or that 

may want to locate on our lines 
because of the economic advantages the 


AGE area offers. 


Sincerely yours, 


ye ay oy ee 


Lee L. Davis 



































N A RECENT REPORT we mentioned the danger, in a 

diversified company, of unconsciously giving 
secondary treatment to any one product or product 
line. Briefly we highlighted our method of minimiz- 
ing that danger by making each product line im- 
portant to the personal success of key production and sales people. 

That method works, we feel, because it utilizes basic human motivations. 
But for exactly that same reason, it creates a potential danger of its own: 
That of keeping unprofitable products in a line because they may be dear to 
the hearts of the men responsible for them. 

A check and balance is needed. We provide that through our Products 
Committee, an advisory group made up of production, sales, engineering, 
market research, financial and administrative people. This committee meets 
periodically to consider the profitability, competitive position, and future 
market possibilities of each product in the light of over-all company plans. 

If profit on a product is down, is it because the market has shrunk, or sales 
policies are wrong, or does the product itself need redesign or improvement? 
Does the market potential justify the cost of redesign or retooling to change 
or replace the product? Or even if a product has limited market potential 
in itself, perhaps it is wise from the customer-relations standpoint to con- 
tinue it to round out the line. 

In practice, the Products Committee balances the over-all company view- 
point against the enthusiasms and ambitions of individual product sales and 
manufacturing men. We feel it is a valuable aid in helping us maintain the 
long-range stability of bigness without losing the alert adaptability of 


smallness. 
” * 6 


The Rockwell-Nordstrom valve has been so widely used for so long in the 
petroleum and gas industries that in the minds of some it was “typed” for 
those services only. It was also typed as being high-priced. Naturally, we have 
tried to correct both erroneous impressions, and it is gratifying to see so many 
buyers in the paint, paper, chemical and other industries recognizing the 
long-range economy of our lubricated plug valve. In our own new Sulphur 
Springs plant, over 300 Rockwell-Nordstrom valves control the sprinkling, air- 
conditioning and distribution lines. 


* * * 


Today there are almost 14 times as many Rockwell shareholders as there 
were just nine years ago. Our dividend checks are mailed to people in 
each of the 48 states, the District of Columbia, various U. S. territories and 
possessions, Canada, and three other countries. We have been told that last 
year trading in our shares was greater than in 60% of the companies 
whose shores are listed on the “big board.” It is always gratifying to 
know that more and more people think well enough of one’s company to 
invest their money in its future. 


* * * 


New Rockwell Products: Our Delta Power Tool Division has introduced a 
new 6” jointer for woodworking shops, industrial maintenance departments, 
and shipping rooms. Most important of several new time and cost-cutting 
features is the 4214” bed, longest on any jointer in its price range... A 
new line of lower-priced stainless steel Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug 
valves is being marketed by our Meter and Valve Division for use in food, 
plastic, sulfite pulp, chemical and other plants where corrosion is a problem 
..~ “Return-O-Matic” is the name of a new fare box for buses developed by 
our Register Division. It not only expels foreign objects put into it (paper 
clips, bobby pins, keys, etc.) and registers the amount of fare paid, but also 
returns the fares so the bus driver has a steady supply of small change. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY & 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 












NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 









A snow plow that you can attach to the 
front of your car has been announced 
by Meyer Products Co., 3599 East 82nd 
St., Cleveland. Weight: 100 Ib. Retail: 
$115. 


A heater for drive-in theaters has been 
announced by Arvin Industries, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. The theater owner hooks 
it onto the same post that holds the 
speaker unit. The manufacturer thinks 
it will mean year-round business for 
outdoor theaters. 

* 
Fly killer: The Florida Agricultural 
Supply Co., of Jacksonville, has de- 
veloped a fly control product—Fly Flakes 
—that can be scattered by hand. It kills 
flies in two to three minutes, keeps 
working for several days. 

* 
A new kind of governor for trucks and 
passenger cars has been announced by 
Asco-Midwest Corp., Dearborn, Mich. 
It controls only road speed, not engine 
speed, so an engine can run at full tilt 
if it’s pulling out of heavy snow or 
mud, or when climbing a hill. 


A telephone that almost hangs itself up - 
has been announced by the Automatic 
Electric Co., 1033 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago. The company claims that 
no matter how carelessly it is hung up, 
the handset automatically slides back 
into its cradle. This, says Automatic 
Electric, could save a telephone com- 
pany of 80,000 telephones up to $345 
a month by eliminating off-hook difh- 
culties. 

+ 
V-8 for Reo: Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, 
Mich., is using V-8 engines for the 
first time. The new truck units come 
in two sizes—195 hp. and 220 hp., but 
the company will still make its 160 hp., 
six cylinder engine. 

° 


Morte efficient sun power: Bell Labs said 
last week that its solar battery, an- 
nounced six months ago (BW—Mayl 
"54,p100), is already a third more effi- 
cient. Now it’s comparable to the op- 
erating efficiency of steam and gasoline 
engines. 
* 

For farm communities too remote for 
the usual telephone service, Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., has devel- 
oped a microwave relay system that 
needs no wires, can handle up to 20 
families. It is not the first such sys- 
tem to come along, but Raytheon 
claims that it is the cheapest. It can 
send a message 50 miles. 
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New, foamed polystyrene — 
holds up under crushing weight! 


oPpPERS Expandable Polystyrene is 
light as a pillow, yet it can support 
huge weights like the front end of this 
4600-pound automobile. Actually the 
two low density plastic blocks in the 
picture are over 90% air by volume— 
and more amazing, they can carry up 
to a ton apiece without damage. 
Foamed polystyrene is lighter than 
cork, ideal for use in life rafts, buoys 
and boats. And packages made with this 


y 
Koppers KOPPERS 


Plastics \ w 
® 


plastic will resist shock and protect con- 
tents from damage. 

The new plastic’s low K factor 
(K=0.24) and high resistance to mois- 
ture also make it ideal for low tempera- 
ture insulation. 

Koppers Expandable Polystyrene 
comes in sugar-sized granules. You can 
mold it in any shape you want, and the 
density can be controlled. Molding 
equipment is inexpensive. And, because 


expandable polystyrene is sold in bead 
form, shipping costs are less than for 
expanded plastic sheets and logs. 

If your product requires these fea- 
tures: lightness of weight, insulating 
properties, smoothness, paintable sur- 
faces, strength and precisely molded 
features, Koppers Expandable Polysty- 
rene is the right choice. For more infor- 
mation write for a copy of our free, 
illustrated booklet. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-10234, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Atlanta - 


Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 


Koppers Plastics make many products better and many better products possible. 











REPUBLICAN Rep. John Saylor campaigns in Johnstown, his home town. A real extrovert, he relies on a man-to-man approach, 
counts on shaking at least 500 hands per day. Union labor berates Republicans for their economic woes but votes for Saylor. 


REPUBLICAN Rep. Edward J. Bonin 
of Hazelton won a close race in 1952. 
He counts on GOP organization and 
Luzerne County’s 100,000 voters of Po- 
lish ancestry (like himself) to pull him 
through again in his contest with . . . 


DEMOCRAT Daniel J. Flood of 
Wilkes-Barre, who has been elected to 
Congress three times despite 3-to-1 Re- 
publican advantage in registration. “I 
don’t know how Flood does it,” says 
Flood. “I guess it’s partly showman- 
ship.” 
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Heavy unemployment and a rising tide of re- 
sentment against Gov. Fine’s administration in 


Pennsylvania threaten to unseat several GOP 
congressmen and to elect a Democratic gov- 


ernor. A Democratic victory in the state would 
in itself virtually guarantee a Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. This week, Business Week 
sent a reporter into Pennsylvania to find out if 
superior organization and Republican tradition 
can halt the Democratic tide. 


The Grassroots Battle 
To Win Pennsylvania 


(Story continues on page 122) 


DEMOCRAT Robert H. (Pop) Jones, Scranton recreation director and former high school 
coach, has a fighting chance against Rep. Joseph L. Carrigg in the Tenth District. 
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WASH DAY... 


..now wash minutes 


Monday’s laundry 

drudgery is a fading memory 

now — since automatic 

controls played fairy 

godmother to the Cinderella 

\ \ of the American home. 

‘\. Washing’s done in minutes — then 

| popped into a drier without a 

care — foul weather or fair! 


A miracle? Yes —like a 
thousand others from the service 
porch to the stratosphere where 





General Controls bring out the 
performance manufacturers 

build in their products. For 

«the best in automatic controls — for 
\ ‘the home, industry, and the 

\ military — it’s General Controls. 










1% iy J 
Te ra CNT , 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


Plants in: Glendale, Calif., Burbank, Calif., Skokie, Ill. 
Factory Branches in 38 Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls for 
Heating, Home Appliances, Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 





















DEMOCRATIC BOSS James A. Finnegan, 
Philadelphia City Council president, says: 


“A 
witl 





GOP BOSS G. Mason Owlett is president 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. 


(Story starts on page 121) 


Politically, Pennsylvania is a pivotal 
state, with enough population to swing 
a lot of Congressional seats one way or 
the other and with the major parties 
so closely matched as to make an upset 
quite possible. 

In Pennsylvania this year, the Demo- 
crats are acting like winners. They talk 
of electing a governor—something they 
haven’t done in 20 years. And they talk 
of picking up enough Congressional 
seats to guarantee Democratic control 
of the House 

That adds up to big talk in a state 
that has nearly |-million more registered 
Republicans than Democrats, that has 
a far stronger Republican organization 
than Democratic. The Republicans are 
entrenched at Harrisburg, the state capi- 
tal; in Washington they hold both Sen- 
ate seats and have a 19 to 11 margin in 
the House. 

Yet the Democrats think they have 
issues working for their side that can 
overcome the advantages of Republican 
organization and Republican money. — 
e Disaffection—The Democrats’ opti- 
mism is based largely on unhappiness 
in the 28 labor distress areas in the 
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“A strong tide comes from disillusionment 
with the Administration in Washington . . . 
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“To win,” Owlett says, “the Democrats 
have to pile up big majorities . . . 


state. Three big industries are affected: 
coal, with 16% unemployment in the 
anthracite area around Wilkes-Barre; 
iailroads, with more than 9,000 laid 
off at the Pennsylvania RR shops at Al- 
toona; steel, 6% to 12% wunemploy- 
ment around Johnstown and Pittsburgh. 
Besides, the Democrats hope to cash 
in on animosity toward Republican 
Gov. John Fine that is even more wide- 
spread than the unemployment. This 
Opposition comes more from Fine’s 
methods than his program. As one 
county GOP boss put it this week: 
“Even when John Fine does the right 
thing, he does it the wrong way.” 
* Uphill Fight—For all their confident 
talk, the Democrats know they are in an 
uphill fight. Issues, even those that af- 
fect the voter’s pocketbook, are no sub- 
stitute for organization, which the Re- 
publicans have from one end of the 
state to the other. 
_ The best the Democrats can hope for 
is that a lot of Republicans are discon- 
tented enough to stay home on Election 
Day. In Pennsylvania, a Republican has 
to be pretty mad before he will vote 
ocratic. 
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. . and disgust with Gov. Fine’s adminis- 
tration in Harrisburg.” 





“ 





“. .. im Philadelphia, in Pittsburgh, and 
in the hard and soft coal areas.” 


- 


¢ Governor Race—National interest is 
in the Congressional races that Penn- 
sylvania can decide, but the fortunes 
of those candidates are bound up in 
the campaign for governor. Last spring, 
there was no “natural” candidate for 
governor in sight. 

The Republicans were split between 
factions led by National Committeeman 
G. Mason Owlett (pictures, above) and 
Sen. James Duff. ‘They finally turned 
up Lieut. Gov. Lloyd H. Wood as 
the only acceptable compromise can- 
didate. 

Democratic prospects looked so lean 
that such well-known men as District 
Attorney Richardson Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia and former Sen. Francis Myers 
declined to run. The party finally came 
up with George M. Leader, 36-year-old 
York farmer who is in his first term as 
state senator. 

Leader started campaigning early, got 
Wood off balance with an aggressive at- 
tack on TV, and keeps jabbing at 
Wood's support of the unpopular 1% 
state sales tax and of the equally un- 
popular Gov. Fine. Republicans feel 
that Wood is off the defensive now 









MADE FOR A 
RAINY DAY 


... it’s just one 
of 600 Tailor-Made 
Riegel Papers 


A special paper that sheds 
rain like a duck was devel- 
oped by Riegel for outdoor 
signs. It is actually stronger 
wet than dry, and costs much 
less than fabric. Another 
Riegel weather-proof paper is 
used for golf scores, hunting 
licenses, nursery tags, etc. 
These are just a few examples 
of our ability to make paper 
to meet almost any technical 
requirement. More than 600 
grades now available. Tell us 
what you want paper to do 
for you. Write Riegel Paper 
Corp., Box 250, New York 


Tat i 


SPECIAL PAPERS 
for 
INDUSTRY 
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MAKE 2 HANDS 


DO THE WORK OF 3 


with 


MAGNA-TIP’ 


ACCESSORIES 


In assembly operations, 
power screwdrivers 
equipped with Magna 
(magnetic) screw 
and nut holding 
accessories will 
give your workers 
a third hand! High 
energy permanent 
magnet holds 
screw. One hand 
controls both screw 
and screwdriver. 
Leaves other hand 
free to hold job. 
Check with your produc- 
tion men about these in- 
genious cost cutters. Ask 
your power screwdriver 
salesman to show you 
these handy Magna-Tip 
accessories. 


















New Manual ready; write Dept. 35F. 
Complete information on Magna- 
Tip, Bit Holders, Finders, Sockets, & 
and Hand Screwdrivers. Magna [oe 
Driver Corp.,779 Washington St., - 

Buftalo 3, New York. 





























4 You can save time and 
: -* Faker witha Dyken machine 
* {pif you rolt lengths of 
{ + J -SCREENING © LAMINATED PAPER 
bof TEXTILES S—ROOFING © RUGS 
fe WALLPAPER: -¢BARPETING 
°) fp SPLASTIC. © RUBBER-<e, LEATHER 
2p FELT se EINDLEUM * CANVAS 
CORK «PADDING © OILCLOTH 
5 a -@ INSULATION 

and other pliable materials! 


ONLY A DYKEN Rolling Machine 
will roll (or roll and ee 4 
lengths of flexible material . . . wii 
out requiring center cores, starting bars 
or mandrels, Automatic starting. 
Push-button control permits using 
unskilled operators. Compact rolls 
Save storage and shipping space. 
Standard machine models available 
for all material widths and lengths. 
Fully patented. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 

DETAILS—Describe your problem fully 

for recommendations by our engineers. 

No obligation. 


DYKE 
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MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave 
West Bend, Wis 








and is closing the gap. To win, Leader 
must run up huge majorities in Phila- 
delphia, Allegheny County, and the coal 
regions, to offset the GOP’s usual lop- 
sided margins in suburban Philadelphia 
and 40-odd traditionally Republican 
counties across the state. 

¢ House Seats—Nine Congressional 
seats in the state were filled in 1952 by 
a majority of 55% or less of the vote. 
Eight of these seats are in districts that 
are plagued by unemployment. Three 
of the nine seats are held by Demo- 
crats; only one of these appears to be 
in danger. 

Of the six marginal seats held by Re- 
publicans, at least five would be lost if 
Leader won the governorship by a mar- 
gin of more than 100,000 votes, accord- 
ing to state politicians. Regardless of 
that outcome, two and possibly three 
seats are almost certain to go Demo- 
cratic. 
¢ Philadelphia—As a result of their 
sweep in 1952, Democrats hold five 
of the six seats in Philadelphia. Two 
Democrats won their places with less 
than 55% of the vote, as did the lone 
Republican who survived the landslide. 

Until a month ago, all five Demo- 
cratic seats—and the state ticket, too— 
were in jeopardy because of a feud be- 
tween Mayor Joseph S. Clark (BW— 
Sep.25’54,p82) and Democratic city 
chairman Bill Green over the new city 
charter. After sweeping the city by 
162,000 in 1952, the Democrats lost 
a municipal election last year by 
16,000. Clark accused Green of team- 
ing up with the Republicans in an effort 
to kill off the new charter. 

Last week, Clark and Green faced up 
to the grim realities and held a public 
love feast at City Hall. 

“The hatchet is buried,” boyish 
Mayor Clark said, grinning, “and we’re 
going right down the line together.” 

Green nodded grimly and headed 
back to his campaign headquarters in 
the Fifth District where, as one of the 
marginal congressmen, he faces a tough 
fight for reelection. 
¢ Congressional Rundown—The tangle 
of national, state, and purely local 
issues shows up all through the cam- 
paigns in key districts of Pennsylvania. 
Here’s how these contests stack up, 
district by district: 

Third—Traditionally Republican, but 
Democrat James A. Byrne won in 752. 
He is being pressed hard now by 
Charles H. Sporkin. This is rated as the 
Democrats’ toughest race. 

Fifth—Registration is 3 to 1 Republi- 
can, yet Rep. Green got 105,000 of the 
190,000 votes cast in 1952. In seeking 
his fifth term, Green counts on a hard 
core of 75,000 organization votes, plans 
to concentrate on the district’s 25,000 
swing votes. 

Sixth—Hugh Scott, former Republi- 


can national chairman, won in 1950 by 


403 votes and in 1952 by 6,244. He 
is opposed by Democrat Alexander 
Hemphill, active in civic affairs and 
last year’s Chestnut Hill “Man of the 
Year.” An influx of city apartment 
dwellers into low-cost housing in what 
had been Philadelphia’s toniest resi 
dential district has made the outcome 
doubtful. Scott says he can win even 
if the city goes Democratic by 100,000, 
but he’s running scared and taking full 
advantage of Citizens for Eisenhower 
one of few GOP candidates in the 
state to do so. 

Tenth—Republican incumbent Jo 
seph L. Carrigg of Susquehanna is op 
posed by Robert H. Jones (picture, page 
121), Scranton recreation director and 
former high school coach. The dis- 
trict includes Democratic Lackawanna 
County and five rural Republican coun- 
ties. Jones is campaigning hard in the 
tural counties, cashing in on discontent 
of Republican farmers, but the odds are 
on Carrigg. 

Eleventh—Luzerne County (Wilkes 
Barre) is the anthracite capital of the 
world, the home of Gov. Fine, and 
the most baffling political puzzle in the 
state. In registration, Republicans out- 
number Democrats by more than 3 to 
1, yet the district has sent Irish 
Democrat Daniel J. Flood (pictures, 
pages 120 and 121), to Congress three 
times. In 1952, Flood lost by 588 
votes to Edward J. Bonin (pictures, 
pages 120 and 121), but he is favored 
to take this vear’s return match. 

Fourteenth—In 1952, this district 
(Berks County) went for Eisenhower 
but elected George M. Rhodes, Read- 
ing Democrat, to Congress. Republi- 
cans see little chance of unseating him 
with Donald F. Spang of Wyomissing. 

Nineteenth—Republican §. Walter 
Stauffer won the seat by 6,000 votes in 
1952, though he ran far behind Eisen- 
hower. However, the district includes 
York, home of Democratic guberna- 
torial candidate Leader, whose local 
popularity gives the edge to Democrat 
James M. Quigley. 

Twenty-second — Republican John 
Saylor (picture, page 120) won by 
7,000 votes in 1952 while Eisenhower 
was losing the district by 3,000. He is 
one of few Republican candidates to get 
labor support (United Mine Workers). 
His opponent is Robert Glass, 40-year- 
old Johnstown attorney making his first 
bid for public office. Saylor is favored. 

Twenty-fifth—Every election since 
1938, the Democrats have been on the 
verge of unseating Republican Louis 
Graham of Beaver, and every time 
Graham squeaks in. His victory margins 
get steadily smaller, though. For the 
first time in years, he is actively cam- 
paigning. He may win again. His op- 
ponent, Chief of Police Frank M. 
Clark of Bessemer, is getting tepid sup 
port from the Democratic organization. 
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“Now watch me roll... 


The wheels are oiled, and off he goes 
...a young member of the “rollingest” 
nation in the world, thanks to oil. 

For oil’s penetrating smoothness 
takes the friction out of wheels. Its 
— drives our engines and heats our 

omes. Its complicated molecules are 

cracked and rearranged into hundreds 
of chemical combinations, used in 
thousands of products from fabrics to 
pharmaceuticals. 

Last year alone, with the aid of alloy 
steels, our wells produced 2.36 billion 
barrels of oil: one half of the entire 
world’s output. 

The role of alloy steels in oil’s jour- 
ney from subterranean strata to you is 
far reaching and vital. Deep in the 
earth, steels made with Vancoram 
Ferrochromium and Ferrovanadium 
are giving new strength and corrosion 
resistanee to rock bits, drill pipe, sucker 
rods and well casings. 


Stainless steels in refinery and petro- 
chemical equipment hold the line 
against organic acids and other corro- 
sive chemicals, while alloy steels in our 
new, powerful engines can be de- 
press Hy upon to withstand the wear, 
corrosion and fiery heat of combustion. 

Yes, in the petroleum industry, as 
in so many others, greater performance 
and new economies are being realized 
from the superior steels made with 
Vancoram ferro alloys. 


How VCA Helps You . . . Vanadium 
Corporation of America develops and 
wthianes ferro alloys of vanadium, 
chromium, manganese, silicon, titanium 
and boron—to help America’s steel- 
makers give you finer alloys for every 
application in industry. VCA is also a 
major producer of uranium for atomic 
energy and master alloys for the alumi- 
num industry. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh « Chicago « Detroit * Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 


MINES - South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 





Executives of Howard D. Johnson 
Co. shake their heads sadly when some- 
one mentions the New York State 
Thruway. This is one turnpike in the 
East that won’t sport 28 flavors of ice 
cream. 

HJ’s dejection on this score isn’t 
sour grapes. It merely feels sorry for 
the touring public that won’t eat the 
best of food at reasonable prices. 
“When you’re on one section of the 
thruway,” one executive morbidly points 
out, “you won’t know what the food 
will be like on the next.” 

Howard Johnson first started to feed 
the turnpike crowd in 1941. The 
Pennsylvania Turnpike had awarded gas 
station concessions to Esso, leaving 


126 









utting the HJ Seal on Motels 


Esso to select the company that would 
operate the eating places adjoining the 
stations. Esso picked Howard John- 
son—and Howard Johnson “won’’ its 
first turnpike concession. Since then, 
HJ restaurants have sprung up along 
most of the Eastern turnpikes. 

Last July, the New York Thruway 
Authority decided to deal directly with 
restaurant companies. It split the con- 
cessions into three parts—New York to 
Albany, Albany to Utica, and Utica to 
Buffalo—and opened bids. HJ lost out 
completely when three restaurant com- 
panies bid higher. 
¢ Another Ace—But nobody—particu- 
larly the competition—is worried about 
the future of the Howard D. Johnson 








Howard Johnson, who 
cranked an old-fashioned ice 
cream freezer into a restau- 
rant empire, is crowding 
new frontiers. Now he’s... 


Co. Since it opened its first modest 
restaurant in Quincy, Mass., in 1935, 
the company has expanded steadily into 
a restaurant empire. It has grown €s- 
pecially in the last three years. Today 
it fans out through 32 states, the ma- 
jority east of the Mississippi River. 
Scattered over this area, on turnpikes, 
at major intersections, along country 
highways, and in the heart of cities, 
are approximately 400 restaurants. _ 

Last year, HJ succumbed to the di- 
versification bug. In October, it formed 
Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge Inc., 
and made its official entry into the 
motel business. It already has two 
motels in operation. Several others are 
being built, and 50 more are in various 
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FOCUS ON FLEXIBILITY 


Behind the guarded doors at Crosley, you find... 


the tools, skills and staff to meet rigid government requirements 
for research, engineering, development and production; 


a reliable source for Military electronics systems, electro- 
mechanical and mechanical equipments and components, 
ranging from fuzes to missiles and radar units; 


immediate response to Sub-contracts, as well as major 
Prime contracts; 


Crosley facilities focused on flexibility! 


“Right and On Time,” an illustrated brochure describing Crosley 
facilitics for Military production, is available to Procurement 
Agencies and Defense Contractors. Be sure to write for 
your copy today, on your business letterhead. 


C RO S L t Yy GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION AG? ) 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


ENGINEERS: Opportunities are open to highly skilled engineers at Crosley where long-range research and development contracts 
In electronics, electro-mechanical devices and fire control systems are constantly expanding. Contact our Director of Engineering. 





It’s so easy to use our 
new Micro-Twin that it’s 
actually fun. In no time 
at all I can make per- 
manent, unalterable 
records of all these docu- 
ments on just a few feet 
of microfilm. The Micro- 
Twin is so amazing, let 
me show you how it 
works! 
































To refer to microfilmed documents, I 
simply turn the camera control knob from 
record to read. Then I watch the viewer 
indexing dial for the reference number of 
the documents I’m looking for. 




















trols the single lens that does both reat 
ing and recording. (The boss says thi 
two-way unit is one reason why even ou 
small company can afford a Micro-Twin| 


This tray restacks documents in the sa 
order as they were fed into the Micn 
Twin. It’s all so easy! I don’t have 
sort them, do any rearranging or wo! 
about making errors. 


The image is big, bright and clear—evt 
in broad daylight. And to make facsi 
prints, I merely place a piece of photocd} 
paper in the viewer and process the pris 
in minutes without a darkroom. 





d. It COR} 


oth reat 
says thi 
r even ow 
ro-T win, 


Next, the Acro-Feeder feeds letters, state- 
ments and other documents into the ma- 
chine as fast as I can get them ready. Or, 
if necessary, I can hand-feed the Micro- 
Twin easily and quickly too. 





These dials tell me just where certain 
documents are located. The right one in- 
dicates movement of the film through the 
camera—the left one indicates movement 
of film through the viewer. 





We can record in two ways—one side of 


each document, printing down one half 
of the film and up the other, or both sides 
of each document side by side, simultane- 
ously, on the full film width. 





RECORDER and READER 


The amazing Micro-Twin puts the miracle of 
microfilming within reach of any business —giving 
you at new low cost a recorder and reader for 
the usual price of the recorder alone. Find out what 
it can do for you. Your nearest Burroughs 
office will be happy to arrange a personal 
introduction to the Micro-Twin. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


(Uhorevor thares 
business thane 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


See, it’s as simple as that! Thanks to the 
new Micro-Twin’s low cost, we save all 
kinds of time and money on our record 
keeping and storing. The Micro-Twin can 
do the same for your company. 















plant-location 
news 


Pewwen eee ewer ere 


Find the labor you need... 
where you need it 


“I want cross-helical-coiler operators for my 
new plant. As well as tufters and grommeters to 
work on finished assembly. Can you tell me 
where to find them?” 


Chances are your labor requirements for a 
new plant location won’t be as unusual as 
these. But they’ll probably need just as much 
specialized information and fact finding. You'll 
have to know where the right labor force is 
located or can be recruited, prevailing rates 
for a wide range of job titles, age, sex, and 
skills of available workers and up-to-the-min- 
ute details on union-management relations. 
Our industrial Location Service knows a// these 
facts—and many more—for every locality in 
New York State. And we’ll be glad to send 
you exactly the information you need quickly 
and without cost, on sites that meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 


Facts and figures... tailor-made 


ILS labor specialists prepare reports giving a 
detailed breakdown of the labor force. You'll 
get an accurate estimate of the percentage of 
the labor force now available at new sites. 


And ILS can also supply rates for various 
labor skills, or ranges of rates for more gen- 
eral labor requirements. Along with this you 
can get data on the availability of male and 
female workers, the number of people adapt- 
able to precision work, and facts on recognized 
training schools for workers. 


The ILS labor team constantly studies new 
developments in the industrial-labor field. As 
a result, we’re in a position to offer the best 
possible facts on labor at specific New York 
State locations. 


One other thing about this free ILS service 
—all inquiries are handled in strictest confi- 
dence, so that no undue interest or speculation 
is aroused in the field. 


Other free plant-site services 


Labor won’t be your only concern when you’re 
looking for a new plant location. But no mat- 
ter what factors are involved, ILS can be of 
help. Reports are available on transportation, 
markets, raw materials, water, buildings and 
sites, and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your requirements, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 


Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable - 
plant location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
703, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


CRM? By 


Director, Industrial Location Serviee 
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stages of negotiations and planning. 

Few people know exactly how ex- 
tensive the Howard Johnson empire is. 
Even its executives say they can’t keep 
track of the number of restaurants. The 
company has opened, on an average, 
one new restaurant every week for the 
past year. At the present time, there 
are more than 50 under construction. 

Howard D. Johnson—the 55-year-old 
founder who still visits most of the 
new sites where HJ restaurants are to 
be built and who sets the tempo for all 
company operations—keeps profit figures 
close to his chest. He doesn’t confide 
even in Bradstreet. But it’s a fair esti- 
mate that the assets, which he and 
his son and daughter control, are well 
over $10-million. There are about 50 
affiliated companies in the organization, 
and Johnson is president and treasurer 
not only of Howard D. Johnson Co.— 
the parent organization with main of- 
fices in Quincy, Mass.—but also of these 
myriad subsidiary companies. 
¢ A Natural—To many observers, HJ’s 
venture into motels was inevitable. 
“But,”” says one HJ executive, “we 
didn’t go into motel operation earlier 
because of a reluctance to set foot out- 
side our traditional business—restau- 
rants.” 

HJ began changing its mind when 
it found, for example, that one fran- 
chised operator of an HJ restaurant had 
built motels behind his restaurant and 
was making a nice profit by exploiting 
the HJ name. 

HJ’s reasons for entering the motel 
business are simple enough. The fact 
is, says the company, you always want 
a motel near the place where you stop 
to eat. Conversely, you want a restau- 
rant near the motel where you put up 
for the night. 
¢Seal of Approval—The company 
makes it clear that it merely franchises 
the use of its name and supervises con- 
struction and accommodation standards 
—about the same deal it uses in fran- 
chising restaurants. It neither builds 
nor operates the motels. The prospec- 
tive operator has to finance his own 
way. However, HJ is conservative in 
the assignment of franchises. It care- 
fully screens the background of the 
prospective operator. It also advises on 
motel location. 

To build a motel, the prospective 
operator must already operate an HJ 
restaurant and have suitable land near- 
by, or—if he is starting in fresh as a 
motel operator—must be willing to build 
a restaurant too. HJ also gives fran- 
chises for existing motels, as long as 
they meet company construction stand- 
ards and are near an HJ restaurant. 

e Terms—But HJ insists on certain 
features. Among them, rooms must 


be fireproof or fire resistant; must have 
private baths and TV; and operators 
must provide 24-hour desk and téle- 











phone service. ‘Tariffs fall into the 
$5-$12 bracket. 

Under an HJ license, the operator 
receives a standard architectural design, 
building materials and components at 
a somewhat reduced price. He also 
gets, of course, the magic Howard 
Johnson name. H)J’s side of the bar- 
gain involves an initial fee of $3,000 
from the operator, and thereafter, 5% 
of the rental per guest room. 

HJ is not sparing efforts to think up 
selling devices. From the start, it called 
its motels ‘motor lodges.” ‘The com- 
pany feels that his euphemistic label 
puts its motels in the highbrow class, 
HJ also has adapted its Simple Simon 
motif to the motel signs by converting 
the pieman into a lamplighter, and 
using “Landmark for Sleepy Americans” 
instead of “Landmark for Hungry Amer- 
icans.”” 
¢ On the Way—The company opened 
its first motel at Savannah, Ga., six 
months ago. Since then, it has opened 


another at Fayetteville, N. C. A third) 
will open at Indianapolis in a couple of | 
Tampa and@ 
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|. Growth of Restaurants 


Howard Johnson’s latest venture is 
a far cry from his modest start. His 


father was a cigar jobber, and when} 


Howard returned fram World War I, 
he began peddling cigars for his father, 
Among his customers was a newspaper 
stand on the corner next to H)J’s pres- 
ent main offices. When the owner 
died, Johnson took over and set himself 
up as a newspaper distributor. 

Shortly after, he installed a lunch 
counter. Then he tried his hand at 
making ice cream with an old-style 
freezer. His ice cream soon became so 
famous in the Quincy area that, in the 
late 20s, he hired a stand on Wollaston 
Beach, then another on nearby Nan- 
tasket Beach, and a third at Revere 
Beach, to sell his product. 

When the Granite Trust Co. put up 
a new building in Quincy’s business 
center, it asked Johnson to run the 
restaurant in the same building. HJ 
executives still eat there at lunch—and 
pay for their meals. 

e Franchise Idea—In the early ’30s, 
Johnson got the idea of franchising 
restaurants so they could use his ice 
cream. Two restaurant operators joined 
up with him, opened H)J-style restau- 
rants in Dorchester (a section of Bos- 
ton) and Orleans (on Cape Cod). It 
was Johnson’s idea to use the blue- 
green and orange color scheme for the 
restaurants, to follow the New England 
colonial style, and to put a modified 
church steeple on restaurant roofs. The 
end product, as one customer remarked, 
looks remarkably like Mount Vernon. 
Between 1936 and 1939, HJ’s opera- 
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Want to ship a 40-mile 
highway somewhere? 


You could pave a two-lane highway 
from Baltimore to Washington with the 
hot asphait this new steel barge can haul 
—and pave another three miles besides. 

Designed and built by Barium’s Wiley 
Manufacturing Co., Port Deposit, Md., 
for Morania Oil Tanker Corp., the 240- 
ft. Morania No. 160 is now running 
from Baltimore, Md., or Barber, N.J. to 
points on the N.Y. State Barge Canal 
and ports on the Atlantic coast, princi- 
pally moving asphalt of the American 
Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. It has made a 
big splash in maritime circles because 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP. 
CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY 


© CENTRAL 
@ EAST COA 
GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED © INDUSTRIAL FORGE & S 
CO. © KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 


IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


eS Pew 








HOT ASPHALT pours into new Morania No. 160 barge. Double-hull construction 
and double heating coils are designed to maintain cargo at workable temperatures. 


(1) it holds as much asphalt as 67 rail- 
road tank cars and (2) it’s the only barge 
designed to operate in both inland and 
coastwise service. 

What’s more, on her first trip, the 
Morania No. 160 hung up a new record 
for discharging — 16,000 barrels in seven 
hours! 

However, full utilization of low-cost 
water transport also calls for strategically 
located terminals specially designed for 
heated bulk storage of asphalt. Here, too, 
Barium has the answer— Wiley can 
design, engineer, fabricate and erect 
new-design terminals under a turn-key 
contract. 

You can also see in this barge more 
evidence of Barium’s “integrated opera- 


tions’. Wiley builds it, but Barium’s 
Central Iron & Steel and Phoenix Iron & 
Steel supply plate and structural steel 
respectively. 

A long list of firms have learned to 
expect this type of joint action from 
Barium’s 16-company team. We’re saving 
a copy of “The Barium Story” for you, 
if you’d like to know more. BARIUM 
STEEL CORPORATION, 25 Broad St., 
New York City 4. 4.20 


INTEGRATED COMPANIES 


BARIUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


‘" w 
STEEL, acominum, wacnts’™™ 


e@ CHESTER BLAST FURNACE @ CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC. 


AST AE gry lg @ ERIE BOLT AND NUT COMPANY © GEOMETRIC STAMPING CO. 


PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. © PHOENIX IRON & STEEL 


@ JS8COBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. @ KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
CO. © WILEY MANUFACTURING CO. 











Behind Every 

Installation, a Cost Cutting 

“Engineered Production” 
Analysis 


Better Milling Methods and 


Improved Machine Design 

Increased Production from 

30 to 400 Connecting Rods 
Per Hour 


Additional Data 


tions were confined to New England) 
Then the idea took hold in New York; 
“People started coming to us,” oné 
executive said. For the new restaurant 
owner, facing overwhelming competi 
tion from established operators, hitch. 
ing his food wagon to the HJ name 
solved a lot his problems (BW —Oct.27 
"51,p140). 


ll. Main Ingredients 


If there is any recipe for Howard’s 
success, you can single out two major 
ingredients: standardization and de 
centralization. 

When you stop at an HJ restaurant, 
you know pretty well what you're get- 
ting into, no matter where you are. You 
may complain about waiting in line or 
about the food, but you know that the 
scoop of ice cream will be no bigger, 
no smaller, than at the last Howard 
Johnson’s. 

What you probably don’t know is 
that the local manager is boss—within 
flexible limits set by HJ’s main office. 
Even HJ-owned restaurants, which are 
one in 10 compared with franchised 
restaurants, run their operations on 
the premises. 

HJ’s expansion has been dependent 
upon commissaries and ice cream 
plants, which service both HJ-owned 
and HJ-franchised restaurants. 
¢ Behind the Boom—Without these 
facilities, HJ can’t count on standard- 
ized quality for the food it serves in 
its restaurants. Much of the operator's 
menu arrives frozen from the commis- 
sary. Charcoal-broiled steaks, for in- 
stance, are cooked at the commissary, 
frozen, and shipped to the restaurant 
operator for reheating. One explana- 
tion for HJ’s recent boom is the num- 
ber of commissaries, ice cream plants, 
and warehouses it has built or purchased 
within the past five vears. 
¢ Family Affair—Most of the restaurant 
leases are for 20 vears, an occasional one 
for 99 years. But the company never 
franchises its turnpike restaurants (BW 
—Sep.6’52,p42). It considers them to 
be highly profitable operations. The 
New York State Thruway excepted, 
HJ’s turnpike arrangements have fol- 
lowed a set pattern. The turnpikes ask 
HJ to operate restaurants, or the oil 
company with gas station rights ap- 
proaches HJ—which either builds its 
own restaurants or works under lease 
from the oil company. On the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, for example, HJ pays 
a certain percentage to Esso; Esso, in 
turn, pays a smaller amount to the tur- 
pike—the difference going into amorti- 
zation. 

“You have a captive audience on a 
turnpike?’ says one HJ executive (BW 
—May8’54,p186). “If the turnpike is 
long enough, you know the motorists 
will have to stop somewhere for food.” 
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A WHIRLPOOL SPIRALS into the inlet of a model pump. This unique picture shows 
how air, a common cause of pumping trouble, was carried into the pump in . 


The Case of the Baffled Whirlpoo! 


Some time ago, the report reached us that two 
Worthington vertical turbine pumps installed by one 
of our customers weren’t working right. They deliv- 
ered plenty of water, but vibrated badly and burned 
out bearings. 

The customer asked us to find the trouble fast. 
After checking we knew the pumps were okay, so 
Worthington research had to answer him. 

First thing we did was to build a one-tenth scale 
model of the customer’s installation. The photo shows 
what happened when we started pumping. 

A whirlpool immediately formed between the water 
surface and the pump inlet. Air, trapped in the whirl- 


pool and carried into the pump, turned out to be the 
villain in the case. 

The solution came with experimentation. A simple 
baffle arrangement in a side channel eliminated the 
whirlpool — and the trouble-making air. 

Chasing the gremlins from pump installations, 
boosting the efficiency of heat transfer in air condi- 
tioners, developing better seals for pumps and com- 
pressors — these are all in the day’s work for Worth- 
ington’s busy research engineers. At Worthington, 
research ranks right alongside engineering, produc- 
tion, and sales to develop better products for industry. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS + CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES - DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS » LIQUID METERS 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION - PUMPS - STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS » STEAM TURBINES » WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS - WELDING POSITIONERS 








SERVES INDUSTRY 


AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 

VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 
VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 
—uranium ore processing 
VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 
—refining and recovery 
VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 
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For Kibitzers, a Front Porch . 





... With a Power Project in View 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C.- 
Construction companies long ago de- 
cided that it’s good public relations 
policy to cater to the sidewalk superin- 
tendent streak in everyone. But Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp. outdid 
itself at its $34-million power station 
project being built for Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. (pictures). 

Stone & Webster didn’t stop at pro- 





A tired steno costs more than a good 
posture chair. Write for literature on new 
Royal posture chairs. 


metal furniture since ‘97 E> 





of an oldtime resort hotel, on the hill- 
side overlooking the powerhouse site 
and the 14-mi. tailrace that’s being cut 
from solid granite. Hundreds of visitors 
use the vantage point each week. A 


nearby parking area of crushed stone } 


accommodates 200 cars at a time. 

e Year More—It will take another year 
to complete the 3,000-ft. dam (lower 
picture) and the 100,000-kw. power- 


ROVAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4100 Chicago 1 
in Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 





house. Three shifts totaling 1,800 men 
are now working on the project. 
The site was the center of a fight all 


viding onlookers with a safe place to 
stand, out of the way. It built a rustic 
observation tower, like the broad porch 
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WESTVACO SELECTS SELAS 


- etc t | = 


im 


q 


FOR CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION IN 
AMERICA’S LARGEST CARBON BISULFIDE PLANT 


Selas Gradiation Heaters, with radiant heat Zone Control, play an impor- 
tant part in the continuous production of carbon bisulfide at Westvaco’s 
new South Charleston, West Virginia plant. Precise processing control 
throughout, assures product uniformity for rayon, cellophane, cellulose 
sponges, rubber, fumigants, industrial solvents and other uses. 

This precise control of the heating process—inyolving highly corrosive 
materials—is achieved by manifolding the fuel in such a manner that the 
firing rate can be adjusted to the necessary level to maintain a predeter- 
mined tube wall temperature. Tube life is prolonged. Flexibility is achieved 
in determining and meeting shape of heating curve. Multiple coils can be 
installed in a single radiant chamber with independent temperature control. 

Throughout other industries wherever heat is a factor in processing— 
petroleum, metal working, steel industry, ceramics, textiles, printing, etc. 
—Selas Gradiation equipment offers tremendous possibilities of speeding 
production and improving quality. 

he hill- Write for bulletin on Selas heat processing. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA ¢ PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Heat and Fluid Processing Engineers for Industry * Development > Design > Manufacture 


Photo Courtesy Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
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PHOTOSTAT 
Instant Copier 













for use in every office... 
anywhere! 


There’s nothing like it! Moderately priced, 
it soon pays for itself . . . saves labor, time 
and money. 

In one minute, this small, highly efficient 
machine will give you three or more black- 
on-white copies of practically any original 
up to 84%” x 14” in size .. . typed, printed, 
written or drawn ... ready for immediate 
use! 

Requires less than two square feet of 
space on desk or table. Can be used by any- 
one and everyone, under normal office 
lighting. 

Designed and built by PHotostaT Cor- 
PORATION . . . manufacturers of: the finest 
in photocopying equipment . . . to use East- 
man Kodak Company’s amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS . . . it is entirely different 
from, and should not be confused with, any 
previously known process. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
before purchasing any office copying 
equipment. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS... 
RIGHT NOW! 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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with 


week. 
looked into the deal and found that 
they were coming in from New Eng- 
land. Commissioners of motor vehicles 
in those states have ruled that dealers 
must clearly mark invoices indicating 








the way to the U.S. Supreme Court be- 
tween public and private power inter- 
ests. After getting a favorable ruling, 
VEPCO had to acquire and clear 4,000 
acres of Jand that will be flooded. When 
the dam is completed, a lake nine mi. 
long and up to a mile wide will be 
formed. 































MILWAUKEE-Heavy rains from 
the backlash of hurricanes held up con- 
struction of a new VHF-TV station 
scheduled to open Oct. 27. “The show 
must go on,” station WTVW officials 
said, and they combed the area for suit- 
able cover. They finally found a circus 
tent (picture, above). 

The tent was hoisted over the 3,500- 
foot studio site, so workmen could con- 
tinue high-speed construction. If work 
is not completed by the October open- 
ing date, actors, announcers, musicians, 
and technicians will “just have to get 
into a carnival mood,” officials said. 


Wind Wagons 


PHILADELPHIA — The strangest 
things follow the paths of hurricanes. 
This city all of a sudden was flooded 
“bargain” automobiles, and 
budget-conscious buyers whose own 
cars were storm-lashed took the hook. 
Under new seat covers and quickie 
paint jobs, buyers found soggy, salt- 
pitted cars that were by-products of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 

Nearly 200 cars hit the market in one 
The Better Business Bureau 








storm damage. This made cars almost 
impossible to sell in home areas. 

Hartford BBB tipped off its Phila- 
delphia counterpart on the hurricane. 
car gimmick. Nearly 90% of the own. 
ers whose cars were submerged by flood 
waters and sand, were paid full value 
by insurance companies. The owners 
persuaded the insurance people to sell 
the cars back for a few hundred dollars, 
“Just to have a trade-in,” they said. Big 
buyers then purchased these cars and 
shipped them here. Now, the BBB is 
on the lookout for Chicago and North 
Carolina flood cars. 





Growing Pains 
DETROIT -Several suburbs in this 


area are finding that they have ex- 
panded so rapidly that they’re busting 
their breeches. Last week, city coun- 
cils of two gorged municipalities or- 
dered painful hitches in the residential 
belt by stopping the issuance of all 
building permits. 

In a move that took local builders 
completely by surprise, the city of St. 
Clair Shores ordered a halt in new 
home permits. St. Clair Shores has 
grown from 19,000 in 1950 to 40,000 
today, and the council feels that it will 
never be able to take care of the resi- 
dents. A special community welfare 
tax of up to $300 is being proposed to 
be levied on all new homes. 

Roseville, another fast-growing com- 
munity, went one step further. It 
banned all building across the board— 
commercial, municipal, and residential. 
The community will assess all new 
builders to ease the strain on municipal 
and school facilities. 


Busy Corner Footwork 
CHICAGO-Carson, Pirie, Scott 


& Co. is one of the main attractions of 


what Chicagoans fondly call “the 
world’s busiest corner” at State and 


Madison Streets in the Loop. 

Last week, CPS officials announced 
that the store would move to another 
spot unless negotiations could be made 
on the lease price of the 12-story build- 
ing it now occupies. Actually, the store 
would like to buy the building out- 
right. To back up its threat to move, 
the store says it has eyes on another 
property, which it can lease for 25 
years at $1.20 a square foot. CPS now 
pays about $1.66 a square foot. 

The whole deal is complicated by 
the fact that its present building 1s 
owned by the estate of Otto Young, 
pioneer Chicago merchant. The trustee 
of the estate has no power to act until 
the death of Young’s survivor—a 76- 
year-old daughter. The Federal Dis- 
trict Court has been asked for instruc- 
tions. 

After all the threats died down, no- 
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Call Borden for the last word on phenolics 


No wonder they call it the work-horse of the plastic world. 
Millions of strong, lustrous molded parts begin with a 
phenolic molding compound. Grinding wheels and fric- 
tional elements like brake linings are made by bonding 
mineral granules with a phenolic resin. What holds the 
sand to the paper in sandpaper? Phenolics again. Phenolic 
resin takes the sawdust we used to throw away and molds 
it into many useful low-cost wood products. Intricate 
bonding problems in tiny electrical parts have been 
solved with phenolic resins. Lamps and electronic tubes 
require a special basing cement. Phenolics do the job. 
Borden’s DURITE department has been phenolics 
headquarters for over 25 years. Here, expert laboratory 
technicians are continuously experimenting with new 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESINS * POLYMERS * MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


modifications of phenolic resins. This research results in 
constantly improved performance for present users as well 
as an expanding list of new applications where phenolics 
do a better job at less cost. 

Why not bring your material problem to Borden. 
They’d be glad to tackle it. Call or write The Borden 
Company, Chemical Division, DURITE Products Depart- 
ment BW-114, 5000 Summerdale Ave., Phila. 24, Pa. 























TEXAS 


keep an eye on v1 : 


INCORPORATED 





APPROXIMATELY 11% TIMES ACTUAL SIZE 


pioneer 








vi. . . Texas Instruments . . . has long been a pioneer in 
locating underground stores of petroleum and 

other minerals vital to modern living. Through one 
subsidiary — Houston Technical Laboratories — TI 
manufactures the world’s smallest gravity meter . . . an 
instrument used to map geological formations 

by measuring gravity changes. 


The basic element that makes the HTL gravity meter the 
finest instrument of its kind is a system of tiny 

springs skillfully made from pure quartz — the most 
nearly perfect elastic material known. Finer than a human 
hair, these springs make it possible to read gravity 
differences of one/one-hundred millionth of the total force 
of gravity. Such extremely accurate gravity measurements— 
indicating significant variation in the earth’s density — 
provide important exploration data. Intricate quartz work, 
as in the gravity meter . . . precision optics production . . . 
complex geophysical instrumentation . . . are but a 

few of the many skills present in the TI family. 


TI . . . through its exploration subsidiary, GSI 
(Geophysical Service Inc.) . . . is a pioneer in the use of 
precision geophysical equipment. GSI crews operate 

in every part of the free world. TI is also a leading 
manufacturer of specialized electronic products, both 
commercial and military, and works closely with the 
modern defense team of the Army, Navy, 

Air Force, and Marine Corps. 


Keep an eye on TI! 


(IN ¢C CO 2 AT EC OO 





TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


6000 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 9 TEXAS 








body really expected CPS to move. Fel- 
low merchants believe it is just a ““win- 
dow dressing” move to assist the store 
and Young’s estate trustee to work out 
a deal that will stand up in court. 


Monkey Business 


INDIANAPOLIS - It looks as if 
Weir-Cook Municipal Airport will hit 
the big time as a regular international 
port of entry. Last week, Eli Lilly & 
Co., one of the producers of the Salk 
polio vaccine, was given Bureau of 
Customs approval to bring in cargoes 
of monkeys from India. 

Granting landing rights to Lilly 
means that customs officials could give 
permission for other international 
flights—except regularly scheduled pas- 
senger runs. Harry D. Youse, local 
customs man, said that he expected the 
airport would receive passengers—as well 
as more monkeys from overseas—by 
January, 1956. 

Last March, the airport was made an 
alternate port of entrv for international 
flights unable to land at -their regular 
fields because of bad weather. Local 
businessmen belieye the admission of 
“foreign’”” monkeys~is a major step in 
making the port into an international 
stop. 


Bank Playground 
ST. LOUIS—Northwestern Bank & 


Trust Co. has a plan that it believes 
is a first in the usually conservative 
field of high finance—an_after-hour, 


] 


parking-lot playground fox neighbor- 
hood children. 

John P. Meyer, bank president, said 
that the 120-ft. by 60-ft. lot was being 
resurfaced, and would be supplied with 
night lighting and sports equipment 
for basketball, badminton, volleyball, 
and other games. 


Local businessmen think that the 
Northwestern idea might catch on in 
other .banks around town, or even 


around the country. The lot will be 
open daily except Friday from 3 p.m. 
to 8 p.m 


Update 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — This 


city, parched by a water shortage (BW 
—Oct.16’54,p92), last week suddenly 
got more water than it knew what to 
do with. In one day, it was drenched 
with a 6.24-in. rainfall from Hurricane 
Hazel—and the reservoir level was back 
to normal 

A long-range water program (started 
well before the shortage), which im- 
cludes a $1-million dam, is expected 
to keep the city wet until at least 1966. 
After that, industry and residents will 
probably tap private lakes and expand 
the Lake Brandt reservoir. 
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‘You see Powell Valves everywhere. Naturally, since... 


. . engineers specify Powell Valves because they’re dependable and economical. 
Engineers also know Powell has a complete line of valves.” 











FAMOUS 
for dependable flow control 


Powell Valves have a record of dependable flow control 
since 1846. And Powell can supply just the valve you 
need—for Powell probably makes more kinds of valves 
and has solved more valve problems than any other 
Organization in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. 
Made %” to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds 
W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals 
and alloys. On problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell 
Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 





/ 
Powell Valves (7 
























Pilots John Rathje and Her- 
bert Topp of Germany’s pre- 
war Lufthansa airline (right) 
are catching up on postwar 
air techniques at the Taloa 
Academy of Transocean Air 
Lines at Oakland, Calif. It’s 
part of preparation for .. . 


ENGINEERS of the new Lufthansa cram 
for 14 hours a day in U. S. classrooms. 


140 
















A ghost strolled up to the ticket 
counters of the world’s major airlines 
this week and threatened to walk off 
with some of the customers. The ghost 
is the Deutsche Lufthansa, the prewar 
German national airline, which got 
permission to come back to life with 
the London agreement on restoring 
German sovereignty. 

The Lufthansa ghost is giving a fright 
to almost all international carriers in 
the highly competitive airline business. 
The prewar Lufthansa was a striking 
example of German technical skill, or- 
ganization and operating knowhow. It 
served four continents when aviation 
was as much an art form as a business, 
and did it so successfully that until 
1939 many travelers considered Luft- 
hansa the top example of airline effi- 
ciency. 


I. Lively Specter 


Already the new Lufthansa exists on 
paper if not in the air. With charac- 
teristic Teutonic thoroughness, Bonn 
has been laying plans for a national 
airline for more than a year and a half. 
Lufthansa veterans have been hard at 
work in Europe and in the U.S. catch- 
ing up on skills unused since the end 
of the war (pictures). A staff of 300 is 
set up in a Cologne headquarters. An 
operational GHQ is being built in Ham- 
burg, ancient home of the Hansa trad- 


Back in the Air 





ing league from which the airline gets 
its name 

Lufthansa was awaiting only a green 

light from the Western Allies, which 
had forbidden any German air activity 
under the occupation statutes. 
e Equipment—This week members of 
the board of directors of the new Luft- 
hansa arrived in New York to begin a 
tour of inspection of the U.S. aircraft 
industry. 

Since the Germans aren’t allowed to 
build planes yet, they must depend on 
foreign aircraft to equip their new 
airline. They have already purchased 
four twin-engine Convair 340s (for Ger- 
man domestic and European routes) 
and four Lockheed Constellations (for 
an intercontinental route across the 
North Atlantic). This week’s visit ap- 
parently is aimed at meeting the need 
for more aircraft in the near future. 

But permission from the three-power 
control commission at Cologne is still 
needed to import the U.S. planes into 
Germany. The French may hold it up 
until they finally ratify the London Ac- 
cord. There seems a good chance, 
though, that it will come sooner, per- 
haps next month. If so, the new Luft- 
hansa will be in the air with a schedule 
in West Germany, Western Europe, 
and across the Atlantic early next 
year. 

e End of a Spree—The appearance of 
Lufthansa in the German skies will end 
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\ 
Using the XeroX-offset cqmbination in its print shop for general paper- 
work reproduction is realizing Servel, Inc., estimated savings of $8,000 
a year. ‘ 

Servel’s Methods Planners have devised innovations in the use of 
xerography which have effected a substantial reduction in the time 
formerly required for reproduciny forms, bulletins and letters. 

Xerography is used by companiks of all kinds, large and small, in 
thousands of applications copying fokns, letters, charts, bulletins, sales 
manuals, engineering drawings, etc., nto paper masters for low cost 
duplicating. \ 

\ 


HERE are six ways SERVEL saves 
money through xerography. 










oo Masters are produced by xerog- 
raphy at cost of about 30c compared with 
$2.50 for other reproduction processes. 





1e gets 
—— forms and drawings formerly pre- 
| green pared with special ruling pens and india 
which ink are now made with pencil. 
ctivit 
y gone masters by xerography elim- 
inates need for re-typing and re-check- 
ers of ing masters prepared by other methods. 
- Luft- 
egin a ghee permits the original to be 
ircraft revised by simply superimposing new 


copy on the area of the original to be 
Anything written, typed, printed or changed. 
ved to | drawn can be copied onto paper masters 
nd on | byxerography with XeroX® Lith-Master* 5 
new | copying equipment. With xerography, 
hased } copies can be made from one or both 
t Ger- | sides of original material. 


A bulletin or form letter is produced in 
one press run on blank paper stock. 
When run off, the copies will be com- 
plete with bulletin heading or letter- 
head, the text or line drawing and with 


: . even a true facsimile signature. 

a For use in diazo type machines, trans- 

’ a lucent intermediates can be made from an 5 Masters made by xerography have a 
) NC | original subject in the same speedy way. potential runoff maximum of 8,000 
it ap- copies compared with 500 copies by 
need ®a TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY other methods. 

- 

ill WRI TE for proof of performance folders showing how Servel, Inc., and companies 
sr of all kinds are cutting costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 
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COMPANY 


54-74X HALOID STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toronto 


cube duplicating costs $8,000 a year 





Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, is a 


leading manufacturer of refrigeration and 


air conditioning products. Shown above is 
the Servel Automatic Ice-Maker Refrigera- 
tor which makes ice cubes without trays and 
puts them in a basket automatically. 


Some users in different fields 
AIRCRAFT 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AUTOMOTIVE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL, STATE, CITY 


PETROLEUM 
ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 


























AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
BY THE THOUSANDS 


...- but DANGER still lurks on every side! 


That is why shippers of ocean cargo de- 
mand strong, dependable protection through 
the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA .. . protec- 
tion handled by highly skilled experts with 
years of experience in the marine insurance 
field . . . protection backed up by solid finan- 
cial stability which for decades has stood 
firmly behind every just claim of its assureds. 

‘ Consult your insurance agent or broker 
for sound protection—world-wide service 
through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA. 


AY OU top OM O) yy COD 
or AMERICA 


>» JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW-YORK 


sosed of the Following Componies 





the spree foreign airlines have had in 
Germany since the end of the war. 

With no German airline, two U.S. 
and a half dozen European lines have 
done a thriving domestic business be- 
tween West German cities—something 
they cannot do elsewhere in the world, 
except of course in their own countries, 
International flights have also been able 
to haul passengers between European 
countries and Germany without com. 
petition from a German carrier. 

German sources estimate that 30% 
of the traffic originating in Germany 
last year was of German nationality, 
On the North Atlantic, no German 
airline competed for the 12% of the 
total trafic that was of German na- 
tionality. There is increasing foreign 
business to and from the Ruhr and the 
Rhine cities on the routes to Asia and 
Latin America 


ll. Grooming the Challenger 


It is in this intercontinental race 
among the major world carriers that 
existing airlines expect eventually to 
have the most trouble from Lufthansa. 
For despite Bonn denials, what they see 
is a German attempt to resume Luft- 


hansa’s place as one of the five great 
airline networks of the world. 

e Beginnings—Between the two World 
Wars Germany led the world’s interna- 
tional civil aviation. For Germany, as 
for France, Britain, and the U.S., avia- 
tion practically began with World War 
I. German pilots matched the Lafayette 
Escadrille and the Royal Flying Corps, 
ace for ace. After the war, a flock of 
small German companies began air 
services inside Germany and throughout 
Europe. 

At the same time Germans living in 

Latin America began organizing “na- 
tional” companies in Colombia, Brazil, 
and Bolivia. It was mainly these com- 
panies, grouped together in the Kondor 
Syndikat, that provided the greatest op- 
position to Pan-American’s attempt to 
put together an international system in 
Latin America. Unlike Pan-Am, KLM, 
and Air France, the Germans set out to 
build small regional companies, then 
tie them together. 
e Spreading Out—In 1926, Deutsche 
Lufthansa was formed by the German 
government to take over all the various 
German domestic and European airline 
activities. It was a government-private 
monopoly in the cartel tradition. By 
1934, it was operating a scheduled mail 
service across the South Atlantic from 
Stuttgart to Buenos Aires. 

A route was extended through the 
Middle East to the Orient, as far 
as Tokyo. As the war approached in 
1939, Lufthansa was making progress 
on a projected route across the North 
Atlantic. 

e Carrying On—Four of these prewar 
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bito a Dixie Cup goes a variety of hot 
and cold foods and drink...Cokes, soda 
and malteds in the flat bottom cold drink 
cup shown above for the younger set — 
in many other sizes and types, a wide 
selection of packaged foods for the home. 
In the relatively few years since the Dixie 
Cup Company created the first paper cup, 
the Dixie Cup has become a national 
institution. 

Today, the Dixie Cup has an every-day 
tole in Industry, too. Blanketing the 
United States, five Dixie Plants turn out 
the many different sizes and types of Dixie 
Cups used by Industry for serving food 
and drink. Dixie Cups assure clean, safe 
service at water coolers, in cafeterias and 
testaurants, in automatic drink vending 
machines, for pre-packaged foods, and for 
avariety of other important uses. 

Into the making of a Dixie Cup go 
science and skill born of many years’ ex- 
perience; the finest modern machinery; 
Taw materials to feed these machines — 
carefully selected paper, ink and adhesives. 

On the subject of adhesives, Dixie says, 
“Arabol Adhesives meet the exacting qual- 
ity requirements which make Dixie Cups 
perfectly safe and economical for both 
Industrial and home use!” 

_ The multi-billion dollar Paper Convert- 
ing Industry is one of a hundred industries 
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in which Arabol is privileged to serve the 
leaders. In 69 years of pioneering, more 
than 10,000 adhesives formulas have been 
developed in our five laboratories — each 
meeting a specific need for a special ad- 
hesive in some step of a customer’s oper- 
ation. 


Somewhere in your business, you use 
adhesives for the making, labeling, pack- 
aging or shipping of your product. The 
cost of fine adhesives is low — so low, in 
fact, that you can easily afford adhesives 
made to your specifications for each of 
your requirements. 


Somewhere near your business, one of 
seven Arabol plants and four warehouses 
stands ready to supply your regular ad- 
hesives needs — to furnish prompt and effi- 
cient help in meeting your new ones. And 
in the event of disaster or economic need 
in One area, you are served from another 
plant; you are assured of uniform quality 
and service. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own plant 
— under your particular working condi- 
tions —for your specific requirements, 
whatever their nature. That is the one kind 
of testing that assures you of satisfactory 
results. Your inquiry to Department 15 
will bring a prompt response. 
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THE ARABOL mre. co. 


...@ nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 

CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO «LOS ANGELES 

ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA ¢« PHILADELPHIA »« BOSTON 

PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA, Tex. » CINCINNAT! 
LONDON, Eng. 













ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


“CLEAR LINE” 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Equip your business with this re- 
markable time-saving internal com- 
munication system. Have “clear 
line” facilities for instant speech con- 
tact within and between departments. 
Electronic AMPLICALL frees your busy 
switchboard for important outside calls 
—keeps personnel on the job—saves 
“walking and waiting time”— pays for 
itself. There is a system to fit your needs. 
For your nearest AMPLICALL specialis?, 


look under “Inter i n 
your phone book, or write us direct. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515-X Addison $t., Chicago 18, Ill. 

































...in working convenience 
for your employees. Place an adequate 

number of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 
in easy-to-reach locations. 


Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. Specify Apsco 
Pencil Sharpeners, Staplers and Punches 
when ordering from your stationer. 


Descriptive literature available on request. 





APSCO DEXTER NO. 3 


Apsco products inc. 


P. 0. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 
FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA 
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Lufthansa pilots who continued to stay 
at the controls of transports throughout 
the war are now in training at T'rans- 
ocean Air Lines’ Taloa Academy in Oak- 
land, Calif. Together with other re- 
cruits—many of them former Luftwaffe 
pilots—they'll form the nucleus of the 
new Lufthansa’s air crews. 

In many ways they represent what 
the new Lufthansa means as competi- 
tion for other carriers. In their mid-40s, 
they’ve logged thousands of hours with 
the prewar company. After the war, 
they sweated it out in other occupa- 
tions until Lufthansa was reformed. 

Their enthusiasm to get back into 
commercial aviation knows no bounds. 
Taloa instructors say they’re the best 
students the school has ever had. They 
spend 14 hours a day in classrooms, be- 
hind the stick of twin-engine training 
planes and in simulated trainers. In 
six weeks they will try to cram all the 
advances in techniques and aerodynam- 
ics they’ve missed in the 10 postwar 
years out of aviation. 

Back in Germany, Lufthansa plans to 
use them as co-pilots to foreign pilots 
borrowed from other airlines for a few 
months. That’s to insure utmost safety, 
watchword of the old Lufthansa. 

e At the Controls—The same intensive 
preparation is also going on in Germany. 
The driving force and unquestioned 
boss of the operation is H. M. Bongers. 
In aviation since 1918, Bongers joined 
the old Lufthansa in 1926. 

e Strong Backing—The new Lufthansa 
is a registered stock company capitalized 
at nearly $12-million. The Federal Re- 
public and the State of North Rhine- 
Westphalia hold 85% of the stock, the 
German Railways 5%, and the remain- 
ing 10% is in private hands. But they 
are no ordinary hands, as you can see 
from a glance at the names of the 
companies involved: Daimler-Benz, Far- 
benfabriken Bayer, Robert Bosch, Tele- 
funken, Siemens & Halske, and AEG 
(the big electrical equipment com- 
bine). 


lll. How Big a Threat? 


The financial power concentrated in 
the new company has been reflected in 
its dealings with other international car- 
riers. Lufthansa has firmly but politely 
turned down most of the aid offered by 
other airlines—especially when the 
strings attached included a stock inter- 
est. British European Airways offered to 
“Joan” turboprop Viscounts in return 
for Lufthansa stock. But BEA has so 
far got a polite “no.” Reported offers 
from two U.S. companies have also 
been parried. 
¢ Join "Em—The helping hand offered 
by Lufthansa’s competitors for its entry 
into the market is not just stewardess 
etiquette. They have known the new 
Lufthansa was inevitable. So they have 


taken the attitude: “If you can’t lick 
‘em, join “em.” 

This reasoning is based parthy on 

Germany’s particular air traffic situa- 
tion. Some 6% of Europe’s air travel 
is now flowing in or out of Berlin. 
Under the terms of the occupation only 
an airline of one of the occupying pow- 
ers can fly into Berlin’s Tempelhof field. 
So it seems likely that Pan-American, 
BEA, nd Air France will be the only 
lines from West Germany into the old 
German capital for some time. Any in- 
terline agreement with the new Ger- 
man airline covering this haul would 
pay off. International tickets sold in 
Germany by Lufthansa for points it 
can’t serve outside the continent of 
Europe will also be an interline divi- 
dend worth working for. 
e Bigger Cake—This Alphonse-Gaston 
politeness on the part of the interna- 
tional airlines is being repeated on 
Bonn’s end as well. German officials 
have gone out of their way to “prove” 
to other carriers they won’t upset 
things. They say because Lufthansa is 
late to the game, it can’t hope to be 
more than a “baby airline.” The four 
Constellations Lufthansa has ordered 
—and hopes to put into North Atlantic 
service early next year—can’t hope to 
get more than 3.5% of the business, 
Director Bongers says. That’s small in- 
deed compared to Pan-Am’s 27%. 
Bongers claims it is less than the yearly 
increase in passengers, and so won't 
hurt anyone. 

The argument is that Germany de- 

serves her share of the cake, but the 
cake is getting bigger. Bongers estimates 
that foreign airlines all told grossed 
$48-million in Germany in 1953, of 
which only a third stayed in the coun- 
try; he hints that Germany should have 
her own slice. At the same time, Ger- 
man travel experts say the country is 
travel-minded, that by 1960 its tourists 
for export will double. 
e The Fear Remains—U. S. airline ofh- 
cials are willing to go along with part 
of this argument. They figure that once 
the mark becomes convertible into 
dollars without restrictions, hundreds 
of thousands of Germans will fly to visit 
relatives in the U.S. and Canada. 

But what the international carriers 
fear most is Lufthansa expansion into a 
world network. The company hopes to 
begin Latin American service next year, 
a service to the Far East the following 
year. Lufthansa already has plans for 
an additional $12-million investment. 
That kind of financing, plus German 
skills, add up to a real threat of com- 


petition. 
If Lufthansa comes back in a big 
way, it will increase pressure in the 


U.S. for a pool of American civil air 
resources in the foreign market in a 
single “chosen instrument” (BW —Sep. 


4'54,p33). 
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Always a 


good sign 


Tuts trademark is familiar from coast to 
coast. 

It’s the Hartford Stag, as millions 
know — the symbol of dependable insur- 
ance protection, the sign of prompt and 
intelligent insurance 
service. 


Now is the time... 
After a fire, it’s too 
late to “turn back the 
clock.” Check now to 
make sure you have 
enough insurance to 
pay for any fire loss 
that may hit you. See 
your Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 















TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 



















Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
3 TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
years by thousands of outstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 
eliminate expense checks 
improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 

reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 


For information write: 


<<<<<< 















Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 
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A Fresh Look at t 


Price: 





Of course, depression has hurt producers of primary 
products. Still, they've done better pricewise since the 
war than producers of manufactured goods. 





More Output 


It’s the cardinal belief of some econo- 
mists and many leaders in Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia that underdeveloped coun- 
tries condemn themselves to the chains 
of colonialism if they concentrate on 
boosting their exports of raw materials 
to the rich manufacturing nations. Such 
concentration, it is argued, makes them 
dependent for survival on the vagar- 
ies of advanced industrial economies. 

This dogma has many believers, but 
it has also found a very vocal heretic: 
Stacy May, economic adviser to the 
Rockefeller’s International Basic Econ- 
omy Corp. May claims that increasing 
raw materials for export can be a boost, 
not a drag, in the struggle of the un- 
derdeveloped people for higher living 
standards. 

To support his contention, 
makes three principal assertions: 

e Those nations described as “un- 
derdeveloped producers of raw ma- 
terials” actually produce less than a 
third of the free world supply of in- 
dustrial raw materials. 

e Turning out these primary prod- 
ucts for export is constructive develop- 
ment, rather than exploitation. 

e The producers of raw materials 
are doing better in terms of prices than 
the producers of manufactured goods. 
¢ Folklore—May says that many of to- 
day’s conventional ideas about materi- 


May 


a 


Raw Materials 


t 
Za 


als and economic development are more 
akin to folklore, hearsay evidence, and 
assumptions than they are to fact. At 
a recent world population conference im 
Rome, he listed what he called the chief 
points of folklore, and proceeded to 
assail them 

Against the argument that the un- 
derdeveloped areas are the world’s chief 
producers of industrial raw materials, 
he cited the year 1950 as roughly repre- 
sentative. In that year, the industrial 
areas—North America, Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia—produced more than 
two-thirds of the free world supply of 
industrial raw materials. For minerals 
and forest products the figure was 75%. 

May took an equally dim view of the 
claim that underdeveloped areas lose 
out when they exchange primary prod- 
ucts for manufactured goods, because 
their wares face erratic prices and un- 
certain demand, while the manufactur- 
ers enjoy stable demand and prices. 
Mav admitted that for a short time dur- 
ing the Depression raw materials prices 
fell further and faster than those of 
manufacturers. And he conceded that 
the fluctuations of raw materials prices 
have been more extreme than the fluc- 
tuations of finished goods (chart, above 
left). 

The catch to this is, according to 
May, that since the Depression these 
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ee World’s Raw Materials | 


Production Now: 

Curiously, it's the industrialized na- 
tions — the U. S., Japan, Western 
Europe — that produce two-thirds of 
the world's industrial raw materials. 


a 


Production 1980: 


Today's underdeveloped nations 
have a shining opportunity to supply 
much more of the free world’s needs 
of primary products in 25 years—at 
good prices. 


eae ne ee 


industrialized $31 a 


countries 


industrialized 
$31.5 


$48. 5 undeveloped 


countries 


nderdeveloped Areas 


fluctuations have resolved themselves 
into a steady upward trend. 

May uses this to refute the frequent 
argument that the raw materials pro- 
ducers need some sort of world price 
support scheme, tying their prices to 
those of manufacturers. Actually, he 
says, the raw materials producers are 
the ones who have profited from the 
free market for the past 15 years. Still, 
May admits that the evidence on his 
side is fragmentary and open to dissent. 
He urges further study. 

Another target for May is the stand- 
ad contention that underdeveloped 
areas should devote all the capital they 
possess or can attract to building up 
home industry, rather than increasing 
production of raw materials. May con- 
cedes that predicting future demands 
for raw materials is a foggy business. 
But he is convinced that the needs of 
the industrial nations are going to in- 
crease, and that much of the added 
supply will have to come from the pres- 
ently underdeveloped areas. Costs of 
mw materials production in the indus- 
trial nations are already rising, and in 
some cases the reserves are running low. 

May’s best guess is. that by 1980 the 
underdeveloped countries could double 
their raw materials production; and 
their sales to the manufacturing na- 
tions (chart, above right). The neces- 
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sary capital, he thinks, is well within 
their investment possibilities. 

He is careful not to throw cold water 
on underdeveloped peoples’ dreams of 
industry. He agrees that they should 
build up domestic manufacturing, but 
emphasizes that increasing sales of raw 
materials abroad can provide capital. 
¢« New Goal—May advises underdevel- 
oped nations to take “vigorous advan- 
tage of the opportunities” offered by a 
favorable demand and price outlook. 
They should use the manufacturing 
countries’ increasing need of supplies 
“as a lever to pry” investment funds to 
finance expansion of their own produc- 
tion. Then they can use foreign ex- 
change earnings to buy machinery for 
their own industry. 

In conclusion, May says that by 
adopting a “wise strategy,” today’s 
underdeveloped countries, can make 
the designation inapplicable—and move 
steadily toward well-rounded industrial 
economies. 

The problem of raw materials and 
economic development isn’t merely an 
cxercise for the theorists—it concerns 
the diplomats and businessmen as well. 
The entire issue will be hotly debated 
next month, when the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican republics meet with the U.S. in a 
hemisphere economic conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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BEFORE 


This manufacturer of spring 
steel parts purchased annealed 
spring steel and processed it 
for desired temper preceding 
fabrication. Frequently 
problems of non-uniformity 
Slowed down production. 
Often-times parts did not meet 
specifications--tolerances 
were too variable--fatigue 
tests would not meet 
requirements. It all added 

up to many costly rejects. 





AFTER 


These problems were given to a 
CMP representative for study 
and, after several discussions 
with CMP technical representa- 
tives, a new manufacturing 
procedure was established. 
Specific specifications were 
developed by CMP for each spring 
Steel application and, after 
approval by the Customer, CMP 
then produced and processed 
tempered spring steel to each 
such specific specification. 

The manufacturer's previous 
problems of fabrication and 
tempering-in-process were 
eliminated and the manufacturer 
showed an improved cost on each 
such spring steel job, proving 
once again that it is worthwhile 
to utilize the CMP technical 
spring steel experience which is 
available to you at any time. 





CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
See us at the Metal Show 
Booth 141, International Amphitheatre 
Chicago, Nov. 1-5 












What’s the Best Kind of 
Advertising for Your Business? 


Many business leaders believe the 
most persuasive kind of advertising is 
sincere, spontaneous endorsement by 
word of mouth... and we agree. 

When people tell their friends at 
bridge how well they like your product, 
when they urge others to try it, your 
business is most likely to grow. 


How to Win Endorsement 

You can get people to speak favorably 
by giving them facts, a// the facts. Tell 
them the reasons why your brand will 
serve them well. Explain and illustrate 
in satisfying detail the benefits you offer. 
Cover every major and minor advantage. 
And do it colorfully, attractively, iv 
PRINT for accuracy, permanence and 
maximum selling impact. 

The well-printed booklets, brochures, 
broadsides, folders, reports and catalogs 
you circulate can act as round-the-clock 
salesmen for your product — and pro- 
vide your prospects and customers with 
the finest kind of source material for 
friendly conversation. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 
Never lose sight of the happy fact 
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that a good printer can save you time, 
money and effort in the preparation of 
top-quality printed pieces. Invite him 
to sit in at your very first planning ses- 
sion. When he is called in early, a good 
printer can apply his specialized skills 
to your job at every step of the creative 
program. Net result: more effective sell- 
ing literature for your business. 

Good printers trust the uniform and 
brilliant printing surfaces of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. So the 
chances are good that your literature, 
too, will be printed on Warren paper. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 
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Kaiser again: Colombia’s Pres. Rojas 
Pinilla has been closeted in Bogota 
during the past few days with Henry J; 
Kaiser, discussing Kaiser’s proposal for 
a jeep plant there. The talks follow 
closely on Kaiser’s coup in Argentina, 
where he plans to build an auto plant 
in a deal with the Peron government 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p162). Kaiser could use 
steel from Colombia’s new $100-mil- 
lion Paz de Rio steel works, formally 
opened last week. 

- 
Union Oil Co. of California is drilling 
its first well in Costa Rica, after two- 
and-a-half years of exploration. If suc- 
cessful, the well will be Central 
America’s first strike. 

® 
Europe’s largest ore concentrate plant 
has been opened in northern Sweden 
by Boliden Mining Co. The $5-mil 
lion plant is part of a five-year expan- 
sion program aimed at a total mining 
and refining capacity of 1.6-million 
tons a year—mostly iron. 

* 
Eveready flashlight batteries will be 
produced in a $750,000 plant that§ 
being built in Manila. The plant is a 
project of National Carbon, a sub 
sidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon. 

& 
France’s lagging exports are improving. 
In September, they were up 10% over 
the same month last year. Shipments 
of radio equipment have increased 
50%. 

& 
Australian tariff policy is upsetting the 
British. The Aussies are supporting 
Japan’s admission to the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) 
on terms London doesn’t like. In ex- 
change, Canberra expects favors from 
the U.S., Japan’s chief sponsor. 

= 
Diamond smugglers are making off 
with millions of dollars’ worth of gems, 
according to the DeBeers syndicate. 
The diamonds are moving out of the 
Congo and Portuguese East Africa, 
through South Africa, to markets in 
Furope and North America. DeBeers 
has set up an intelligence network, 
headquartered at Johannesburg, to 
combat the smuggling trade. 

e 
Krupp of West Germany may help 
develop sulfur deposits in Venezuela. 
This week Venezuelan Sulphur Corp., 
a U.S.-financed outfit with promising 
concessions in eastern Venezuela (BW 
—Oct.16’54,p164), said it was consider 
ing a Krupp process to refine the 
surface ore. The Germans are eager to 
be a partner in the project, which aims 
to supply European and Latin Amer 
ican markets within the next year. 
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® The TREMCO MAN has your answer 
to rising floor omenenanes costs 
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Consider this simple fact: if materials are trucked over the 
floors of your plant...then good floors mean lower material 
handling costs. And if, in addition, the floors are resilient 
and safe, then labor produces more for every dollar you 
pay them. 





Resilient Mulsomastic floor has been in service 
23 years at a Dubuque, lowa, Sash and Door Mill. 

The Tremco Man ‘eats and sleeps’ floors every working day. 

Most of his time is spent walking over the floors of indus- 

trial plants—inspecting—recommending—solving problems 

—and at low cost. 


The Tremco Man can bring important savings to you. His 
expert inspection and recommendations are yours at no obli- 
gation. Write for free brochure “Floors and Floor Problems”. 
The Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio and The Tremco 
Mfg. Co., (Canada) Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


TREINCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 





Durable Mulsomastic solves flooring problems 
in this Indiana steel products —_ 





MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 





THE TREMCO MAN CAN ALSO HELP YOU SOLVE PROBLEMS INVOLVING Long-lived Mulsomastic flooring withstands 
heavy trucking loads, heavier standing loads 


in Eastern paper mill. 
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A Bull in West Germany 


Industrialist buys a steel mill—and seeks routes for 
his monorail . . . More Canadian aluminum for the U.S... . 
Goodrich looks to Africa . . . Brazil curbs credit. 


Axel Wenner-Gren, tycoon extraordi- 
nary, is expanding activities in West 
Germany. The Swedish financier-in- 
dustrialist recently bought control of 
an important Ruhr steel producer. On 
top of that, he is scouting Germany 
for the first route for his overhead 
monorail rapid transport system. 





AXEL WENNER-GREN 


Wenner-Gren believes in the future 
of the Ruhr—and the likelihood of big 
Ruhr profits. He has set up a new com- 
pany, Wegal Property Administration 
Co., which has just purchased 42% of 
the shares of Bochumer Verein A. G. 
With a capacity of 900,000 tons yearly, 
Bochumer is one of the decartelized 
survivors of the monster Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke steel combine. The Wen- 
ner-Gren purchase, along with German 
steel-mill investments of two Dutch 
corporations, now puts 25% of Ruhr 
capacity in the control of outsiders. 
¢ Historical Footnote—One of Wenner- 
Gren’s dreams is to go down in history 
as the creator of a brand new transport 
system. Two years ago, his first experi- 
mental menorail train ran a test course 
in Cologne. Since then, two Wenner- 
Gren companies—Alweg A. G. and 
Alweg Research Co.—have concentrated 
on further development of the train, 
and on city and suburban traffic re- 
search. 

Alweg doesn’t plan to build or op- 
erate future monorail systems. Instead, 
it will grant licenses to construction 
companies and to public or — car- 
riers. Fees will be low. In fact, Alweg 
may waive them and help with financ- 
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ing to get the ball rolling. However, 
Wenner-Gren doesn’t regard his mono- 
tail scheme as a philanthropy. He 
means to break even—or better—on any 
application of the system. 
¢ Plans Brewing—Wenner-Gren wants 
the monorail to prove itself in Germany 
before he starts looking abroad. He’s 
been talking with the Krupp interests, 
and it may be that a plan is cooking to 
use the monorail to relieve the almost 
incredible transport congestion in the 
Ruhr. When—and if—there is a suc- 
cessful German monorail, Alweg will 
look to other countries. City fathers 
and promoters in Chile, Argentina, 
South Africa, even Los Angeles (BW— 
May17’53,p134), have looked into the 
Wenner-Gren monorail from time to 
time. 
ca 


Ingots from Canada 


Aluminium Ltd.’s 1951-1954 expan- 
sion program, which cost upwards of 
$465-million, is almost complete. But 
“complete” is a relative term for Alumi- 
nium. Last week Nathanael V. Davis, 
president of the Canadian-based, world- 
wide aluminum combine, announced 
plans for an additional 60,000 tons of 
capacity at Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
new Kitimat smelter in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The huge $275-million smelter-hydro- 
power installation, four years in the 
building, produced its first ingot in 
August, made its first U.S. shipment 
Sept. 30. Present capacity is 90,500 
tons, but the hydro facilities were built 
with 300,000 tons ultimate capacity in 
mind. The new expansion, calling for 
a fourth 140,000-hp. generator and two 
more potlines, will provide 151,500 tons 
by 1956. 
¢ Bulls—It’s another example of the 
chronic bullishness of the people at 
Aluminium and Alcan--which accounts 
for 75% of the group’s world assets 
(BW—Jul.26’52,p82). They’re banking 
on soaring demand over the next two 
decades. ‘Today, they claim, demand for 
Canadian ingot exceeds supply; U.S. 
buying continues strong, and British 
purchases are increasing. Aluminium 
ineans to maintain—or increase—its 25% 
share of the free world’s capacity, per- 
haps even surpass that of Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

The U.S. market is first in the com- 
pany’s future plans. Speaking in Boston 
this week, Nathanael Davis returned to 


a favorite theme: It’s in the “best in 
terests” of the U.S., and its many alumi 
num fabricators, to rely on Canada for 
part of their requirements. Use of 
aluminum will expand only if its price 
stays favorable in relation to other met- 
als; to maintain that relationship, alumi 
num production must move to lowest- 
cost sources of electric power. That, in 
Davis’ book, means “wilderness areas”— 
and Canada. 
& 


Goodrich in Africa 


B. F. Goodrich Co. is going to grow 
its own rubber. This week, the Akron 
manufacturer announced an 80-year 
concession to plant and produce rubber 
in the West African Republic of Li- 
beria. 

Goodrich is the fourth major U.S. 
rubber company to enter the planta 
tion business, the second to choose Li- 
beria. Firestone has been the largest 
foreign investor in Liberia since the 
1920s, with a 99-year lease on 1-million 
acres (90,000 of them are planted 
now). Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and U.S. Rubber produce part of their 
supplies on Far East plantations. Last 
month, Goodyear revealed a blueprint 
for its first new plantation in 20 years- 
in Brazil near the mouth of the Ama- 
zon (BW—Oct.2’54,p156). 

e The Pitch—Two considerations seem 
to lie behind this kind of expansion. 
For one thing, raw materials’ studies in- 
dicate soaring demand for natural rub- 
ber through the next decade. There’s 
no doubt that rubber people are hedg- 
ing their bets on the future of free 
world production in Southeast Asia, 
now under the guns of Communism. 

For little Liberia, the Goodrich ven- 
ture is just what the doctor ordered. 
Liberian Pres. William V. S. Tubman 
arrived in New York last week for a 
three-weeks’ U.S. visit—to sell more 
Americans on investment in his country. 

* 


Crackdown in Brazil 

Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin is 
clamping his anti-inflation program 
tighter. This week, Brazilian bankers 
and importers felt one more turn of the 
screw. 

On pain of loss of their charters, 
banks are restricted to paying no more 
than 3% interest on checking accounts, 
6% on one-year deposits. That’s a 
comedown from some of the rates, fab- 
ulous to U.S. eyes, of recent months. 
Moreover, the government has jacked 
up rediscount rates—and promises fur- 
ther steps soon. 

To save dollars, Gudin has decreed 
a 27% reduction, to $10-million, in 
the amount of dollars that can be auc- 
tioned off to traders in November— 
slim pickings for dollar importers. 
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Attractively printed Gair shipping boxes double 
as sales promotion aids—giving prominent dis- 
play to brand names while traveling through the 
channels of distribution. Prospects along the 
way—from factory to warehouse, to store, to 
home—see these sales messages. 


Look around. You'll notice that products from 
paints to peanuts, from soaps to stoves carry 
colorful, well-printed identification on their 
shipping boxes. 


What about yours? 




















Remember, this traveling display is economical. 
You own the “billboards”. . . for just the cost 
of plates and printing you add a strong link to 
your promotional chain. 


To learn how your shipping box can double as a 
sales promotion aid, check with the Gair plant 
nearest you. Learn, too, how Gair’s assured 
supply source, engineering ability and delivery 
service help give you the best in corrugated or 
solid fibre shipping boxes. 


Ask for our booklet on the sealing of boxes. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. - CLEVELAND, OHIO + HOLYOKE, MASS. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. - MARTINSVILLE, VA. 








icked NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - PORTLAND, CONN. - RICHMOND, VA. - SYRACUSE, N. Y. - TETERBORO, N. J. 
> fur- 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 
PAPERBOARD 
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: ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. « 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “PLEXIGLAS 
—The Outdoor Plastic—for Signs.” 
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Prexictas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in other principal countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


All across the country, you find signs made of 
PLEXIGLAS being used to identify the dealers of 


well-known companies. 


Manufacturers and their dealers prefer PLEXIGLAS 
signs because customers see them and read them 
at a distance, day and night. PLEXIGLAS signs 


have a clean, colorful daytime appearance and 


complete, brilliant luminosity from interior light- 


ing at night. 





Night and Day... you see}* 


tap 


Th 
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sphere. 


names in PLEXIGLAS 


PLEXIGLAS signs give dealers a competitive advan- 
tage. By featuring PLEXIGLAS in your sign pro- 
gram, you will help dealers increase sales. 


As the manufacturer of this weather-resistant 
acrylic plastic, we will be glad to assist you and 


your sign supplier. 


The coupon on the opposite page will bring you 
our brochure showing examples of the many sign 


designs possible with PLEXIGLAs. 





CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 





dynamics for defense 


On December 9, 1880, the Electro Dynamic Corporation 

was formed for the manufacture of bi-polar electric motors. 

In 1904 Electro Dynamic — now a division of General 

Dynamics — developed the first Interpole electric motor. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century Electro Dynamic has won 
recognition for extra dependable marine motors for the 

United States Navy and the world’s merchant ships, and for 
industrial motors of advanced design for the nation’s industries. 
Over a period of 74 years divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in 
hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, aerodynamics and nuclear dynamics. 
Today, under the group concept of “Dynamics for Defense”, 

they continue to make new and notable contributions to 

the military security and industrial progress of the nation. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
Gp | GL GA ED<cv 
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G ANADA 
GENERAL DYN/ “ICS CORPORATION + 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON, CONN.: BAYONNE, NJ POMONA- SAN DIEGO. CALIF.: DAINGERFIELD- FT. WORTH. TEX MONTREAL, C 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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SERVICE 


In Paris this week Western diplomats were back at the job they 
started so successfully in London—the job of fitting a sovereign West 
Germany into the Atlantic Alliance. 


At midweek it looks as if the Paris sessions will end with a ringing 
declaration of Franco-German reconciliation. This would include a Saar 
agreement—something the French insist on now. 


At the same time there is growing evidence that Premier Mendes- 
France will get Parliamentary approval later for any agreements reached. 


Don’t assume, though, that the Saar question really is being settled 
at Paris. Or that the French offer to include Germany in the development 
of North Africa will do much to produce Franco-German harmony. 


The Saar will continue to be a sore spot between the two countries. 
The French still aim to use their economic control over the area to detach 
it permanently from Germany. Bonn counts on the German nationality 
of the Saarlanders to finally settle the issue in its favor. 


Joint development in French North Africa might pay off economically 
someday. But you can’t be sure that the French really mean to follow 
through on this offer. 


The heat has gone out of the Formosa issue, at least for a while. 


After the dangerous flurry over Quemoy, Washington has decided on a 
strictly defensive policy in Formosa. 


At the same time Moscow seems to be pressing Peking to forego 
military action, try to pry Formosa loose by diplomatic pressure. 


Despite official denials in Washington, there’s no doubt that Chiang, 
Kai-shek has been “re-leashed.” 


During a trip to Formosa last week Asst. Secy. of State Walter 
Robertson persuaded Chiang to suspend air action against the Chinese 
mainland. 


It wasn’t just fear of a military explosion that led to Washington’s 
decision. There was allied pressure, too. The British urged that curbing 
Chiang was essential to counter Peking’s efforts to woo the neutral Asian 
countries. 


Moscow’s attitude toward Formosa isn’t so clear by a long shot. 


But it looks as if the Malenkov regime has discouraged Peking from any 
military adventures that might lead to a new war in Asia. 


If that’s the case, you can look for the Russians to maneuver for United 
Nations intervention to decide Formosa’s future. 


Western capitals have been trying recently to figure what’s behind Tito’s 
moves to get closer to Moscow (BW—Sep.25’54,p164). 


Now it’s clear that the Yugoslav dictator is steering his country toward 
a neutral position between East and West. 


What Tito wants, apparently, is to have his bread buttered on both sides. 
He wants to be recognized by the Communist nations as an important Com- 
munist leader and, at the same time, to get economic aid and military pro- 
tection from the West. 
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Moscow is giving Tito plenty of encouragement to break his Western 
ties. In the past few months Communist propaganda attacks on Tito have 
ceased. Satellite military pressure on his borders has been called off and 
trade deals are in the making. 

—o— 

Latin America’s hopes for a bold new U.S. economic program for the 
hemisphere will go a-glimmering at Rio de Janeiro next month. 

Washington parried Latin America demands at Caracas last spring by 
agreeing to hold a Rio economic meeting. Some hoped that we’d come to 
Rio with a satchel of new ideas for hemisphere economic cooperation. 


It’s clear now that Washington will take the same conservative stand, 

it took at Caracas. Our delegates will: 

¢ Urge private investment as the main source of development capital, 
lecture Latin American governments on the importance of improving the 
investment climate in their countries. 

¢ Cite the World Bank as the second, and Export-Import Bank as the 
third, main avenues for obtaining capital. 

¢ Continue grant-aid, perhaps expand it a bit—but only for technical 
assistance projects. 

¢ Stand on the Administration promise to fight for liberalized U.S. trade 
and tariff policy. 


Washington takes a dim view of proposals expected to be advanced by 


the 20 republics at Rio. They include (1) Marshall Plan-style grant-aid; 
(2) a U.S.sponsored hemisphere development finance corporation; and 
(3) hemisphere commodity price stabilization schemes (page 146). 


There’s one new wrinkle in our policy that should please the Rio dele- 
gates. They’ll be told that Ex-Im Bank will 0.K. applications for all loans— 
provided they are bankable, that they increase the borrower’s dollar-earning 
capacity, that they can’t be handled privately or by the World Bank. 


We'll stress that Ex-Im’s lending capacity is now virtually unlimited. 
Congress raised the statutory limit by $500-million, and Ex-Im’s plan to 
farm out loans to private banks under guarantees raises the ceiling indefi- 
nitely (BW—Oct.9’54,p160). 

—@— 

Northern Rhodesia’s Copperbelt, ranking with Chile as the West’s 

second largest producer of the red metal, faces the crisis of its life. 


African unions insist their members be allowed to move up into 
better jobs. The two copper mining combines (one of them U. S.-controlled) 
agree. But the European (white) employees, among the most highly paid 
workers in the world—have blocked lowering the color bar (BW—Jan.23’54, 
p116). 

Company-union negotiations failed this summer. A government board 
took on the problem. This week it reported: Africans should be upgraded. 


At midweek you couldn’t say for sure what the parties will do. 
They'll probably move slowly. But the issue must be joined sometime, 
and many observers fear a severe strike—with better racial overtones. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 23, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y¥. 
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Sell businessmen in Springfield, Mass,? Springfield, Ill., too? 


Okay. But Nation’s Business delivers all 13 Springfields, 
U.S.A., the big and the not-so-big . . . just as it gives you all 5 
Akrons, all 6 Rochesters, the bigger cities plus the 16,340 
important business markets under 25,000 population . . . the 
“profit-areas” that do 40% of all manufacturing, 30% of all 
business transactions. Six out of every ten NB subscribers 

live and work here, 449,767 businessmen in total, more 

than any other executive publication. You cover ALL the 
business market when you buy Nation’s Business. 











INVINCIBLE 


BUSINESS ENGINEERED 


DESKS give you 
greater office efficiency 





SMART GOOD LOOKS! 


These handsome desks are designed for better busi- 
ness living. Adjustable height, non-glare top, smooth 
liding drawers and super-rigid construction make 
nvincible ee ineered’’ desks the finest 
you can buy for an ce. Available in 107 differ- 
ent sizes and mode ;: ° you can choose one per- 
fectly suited to your office requirements. See the 
Invincible line at your dealer's today. 


And for *‘top-drawer'’ secrets, 
add an Invincible filing cab- 
inet with the Original Con- 
cealed Safe Unit. 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 















Percent of Sales invested 


in Industrial Advertising - 1953 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
AND AGENCY MEN... 
. a guide, check list, 


means of comparison with 
what other companies in 


the field are investing in 
their over-all and individ- 
ual product advertising. 


Compiled from a recent 
McGraw-Hill Research sur- 
vey, this 24-page booklet is 
yours by writing: 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 











The Recent Spell of Market Weakness: 


How it compares with some earlier 1954 shakeouts 


Standard & Poor's Daily In 


350 


ack Price Index (1926= 100) 


Oct. 6-18 
Loss: 9.2 — 


/ 


Aug. 20-31 


—__—__—__——§ Loss: 14. @ ments o Sane 


Aug. 2-9 
Loss: 10.2 Points 


June 10 
Loss: 11.4 Points / 





Only a Little One—But 


Why is Wall Street so worried today 
about the near-term future of stock 
prices? 

That’s a question most nonprofes- 
sional investors and traders would prob- 
ably ask after glancing at the chart 
above. The chart compares four turn- 
downs in the 1954 market—the results 
to date of the most recent spell of 
price weakness, and the total damage 
inflicted by the three similar shake-outs 
that immediately preceded it. 

The nonprofessionals’ question is a 
natural one. As the chart shows, this 
month’s decline so far has snipped 
fewer points off Standard & Poor's 
daily industrials index than any of the 
earlier ones. What’s more, the latest 
dip seems even smaller when you figure 
its damage in terms of a percentage 
drop. As it stood early this week, the 
October dip had lowered S&P’s index 
only some 2.7 %—against 3.2% to 4.6% 
scored by the earlier turndowns. 
¢ Warnings—But all this is only frost- 
ing on the cake. Look deeper and you'll 
find that the basic situation today is 
really quite different from the situa- 
tions underlying the earlier dips. The 


professionals have valid reasons for 
being concerned. 

There’s no doubt that they are nerv- 
ous. More and more lately, they have 
been sounding such warnings as these: 
“Purchases should be held to a mini- 
mum, confined to special situations.” 
“It might be well to get oneself into 
about 50 cash.” “We would be espe- 
cially careful about purchases at this 
juncture.” “Switches are being made 
from stocks to tax-exempts until trends 
can be appraised.” “It all boils down 
to this: . strong reserves, cautious 
commitments.” ‘There is little reason 

. to think that a rally from this level 
will show large gains.” 

e Causes—One reason for all this cau- 
tion lies in Election Day worries. Some 
Wall Streeters doubt that this is the 
chief reason. But the approach of Elec- 
tion Day, with the possibility that the 
Democrats will regain control of Con- 
gress, is having a definite effect. Utili- 
ties, for instance (page 160), were until 
recently a very strong segment of the 
stock list, but now are one of its weak 
spots. Investors obviously recall that 
utilities were sometimes unhappy 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone 
ceilings in this airport- 
terminal building effec- 
tively muffle the roaring 
noise of the big multi- 
engine planes that con- 
tinuously take off from, or 
arrive at the field... and 
provide an atmosphere of 
relaxing, unhurried quiet. 


Murphey Terminal Building 
Bradley Field 

Windsor, Connecticut 
Thompson and Barnum 

New York City 

Architects 








Johns-Manville 
FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL TILES 


|S pegs distracting noise is 
so harmful to efficiency in 
any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include 
acoustical ceilings for sound ab- 
sorption. However, just because 
your present building was con- 
structed before sound control 
became an established science, 
there is no reason for you to be 
handicapped by noise. You can 
have a Johns-Manville Fibretone* 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly in- 
stalled over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville Fibretone 


offers an acoustical ceiling which 
is highly efficient yet modest in 


cost. It consists of 12” square 
panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
rials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These 
holes act as “noise-traps” where 
sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
tone is predecorated, can be 
painted and repainted, and is 
available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free 
book entitled “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. snreg. v. s. Pat. on. 


Johns-Manville 


i 








How to change roaring take-offs to quiet departures ! 








Fibretone Tiles are easily installed 
Over new or existing construction. 
Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
the sound-absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 









44 | acoustical materials 


40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 





INCREASE 
MACHINE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


You now have profitable ac- 
cess to the one. and only Sier- 
Bath Gear Clinic. You'll meet 
many of the world’s most suc- 
cessful machinery builders who 
are Clients. Write or ‘phone for 
free information. 


Our companion products illustrate 
some of the advantages you can gain 


Sier-Bath “‘Hydrex” Pumps. S/mp/lest 
heavy-duty gear pumps made! 
Direct-connected to driver —need 
no costly speed reducers. Sim- 
plicity allows heavier construc- 
tion . easier installation, 
maintenance .. . less down-time 
... lower original cost. For pump- 
ing chemical solutions, fuel oils, 











under the Democratic. Administrations. 

Investors remember, too, that Repub- 
lican-inspired confidence has been the 
main driving force behind the sharp 
rise of stock prices during the last 13 
months. (At one point not long ago, 
S&P’s industrials index could boast of 
almost a 50% rise since the climb 
began.) Much of this confidence, in- 
vestors feel, could evaporate if the votes 
go Democratic next month. 
¢ Yields—Another cause for concern is 
the belief, held by many smart analysts, 
that stock prices in general have finally 
outpaced earnings and dividends. Since 
September, 1953, these analysts point 
out, the yield on S&P’s industrials in- 
dex has dropped by almost one-third— 
from 6.29% to 4.33%. And lately, 
vields on the bond market have been 
more or less marking time; the spread 
between stock and bond vields, conse- 
quently, has been narrowing. 

True, special yearend dividends 
should soon start to appear. But many 
Streeters doubt that this will prove a 


strong bullish factor. As they see it 
present prices in many cases have long 
since discounted the importance of 
these yearend extras. These Streeters 
feel there’s a good chance that such 
declarations will touch off profittaking, 
rather than price rises. 

¢ More Fuel—There are many men on 
Wall Street who doubt that a Demo 
cratic victory next month would mean 
a long-term slide for the stock market, 
Such a victory would probably indicate 
that the public wants more government 
spending, higher farm prices, bigger 
budgets with more deficit financing, 
and other inflationary measures. The 
Administration might follow along, to 
insure reelection in 1956. The result 
could eventually insure high — stock 
prices over the long term. 

But the initial impact of a Demo- 
cratic victory could well be adverse, 
Any such sharp turn of events would 
necessitate some broad readjustments in 
investment thinking and security port- 
folios. 


Election Day and the Utility Shares 


Utility shares have been giving 
ground on the Big Board lately (com- 
pilation below), but Wall Streeters say 
the decline doesn’t necessarily reflect 
any change in the industry’s outlook. 
Power sales and earnings prospects con- 
tinue good. 

The weakness, market analysts hold, 
is due primarily to fears that election 
of a Democratic Congress next month 


could mean (1) a drive for rigid regula- 
tion of utilities, particularly holding 
companies, and (2) planning of more 
public power projects along ‘TVA lines. 

As a group, utilities started to tum 
downward last month while the indus- 


trials and rails were still advancing. 
They've since given up all of their 
autumn rally gains and are now back 


at midsummer levels. 


lube oils, hydraulic liquids . . . Price Sept.-Oct. Range Recent Recent Level vs. 
1-550 gals./min. at pressures to Stock Now High Lou Level Sept.-Oct. High Aug. 31 
500 Ibs./sq. in. Send for literature. American Gas & Electric $35.87 $37.62 $34.50 $34.50 — 8.3% — 3.8% 
American Telephone & Tel..... 169.87 176.12 168.50 170.50 — 3.2 + 0.4 
Boston Edison ey es 53.00 54.00 51.62 51.50 — 4.6 — 2.8 
Detroit Edison ¥. 32.25 34.12 32.62 32.75 — 4.0 + 1.6 
Central & South West Corp.... 26. 87 28.00 25.25 25.75 — 8.0 4.2 
Commonwealth Edison........ 43.25 44.25 41.87 42.00 — 5.1 — 2.9 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.)....... 30.00 31.50 29.75 30.50 — 3.2 + 1.7 
Dayton Power & Light edabed 43.25 44.50 42.25 43.50 — 2.2 + 0.6 
Duquesne Light 7 33.87 35.25 33.00 33.12 — 6.0 — 2.2 
Florida Power & Light........ 48.50 49.37 45.50 45.62 — 7.6 — 5.9 
Gen’'l Public Utilities.......... 33.87 34.12 31.75 32.00 — 6.2 — 5.5 
Gulf States Utilities........... 32.00 34.00 30.00 30.50 —10.3 — 4.7 
Sier-Bath Flexible Gear Couplings Houston Lighting & Power..... 38.00 38.75 36.50 37.50 = 3.2 = 
compared with flange-and-bolt BRO MUUEE. 3. dis bic es 51.00 54.75 50.75 51.00 — 6.9 
type of same shaft, horsepower Cn re ere 46.75 49.75 46.75 46.75 - 5.1 
capacity. No nuts, bolts, flanges— Indianapolis P. & L........... 24.00 24.75 23.50 23.62 — 46 — 1.6 
only 7 parts—simplest, strongest, Interstate Power 13.75 13.75 2.62 12.62 — 8.2 — 82 
most compact gear —-? Middle South Utilities 30.87 32.25 30.00 30.25 — 6.2 — 2.0 
made! Assembled, uncoupled in New England El System... 15.50 16.25 15.25 16.00 -1.5 + 3.2 
seconds—cut assembly costs, Niagara Mohawk Power....... 31.37 31.87 29.12 30.00 — 5.9 — 4.4 
down-time, maintenance costs. 
Smaller, lighter—reduce equip- No. States Power (Minn.)...... 16.37 16.62 15.50 5.50 — 6.7 — 5.3 
ment wear. Send for catalog, list of Ohio Edison dts. 44.62 41.50 42.00 — 5.9 + 1.2 
applications similar to yours. Pacific Gas & Electric. te 44.62 45.50 41.75 42.25 — 7.1 - 5.3 
Penn. Power & Light.......... 44.12 45.00 43.25 42.25 — 3.9 — 2.0 
Philadelphia Electric.......... 37.25 38.75 37.12 37.75 — 2.6 + 1.3 
e Pub. Service El. & Gas ere 28.25 28.75 28.00 28.12 — 2.6 - 0.5 
Southern Cal. Edison eee 43.50 45.25 41.62 42.37 — 6.4 — 2.6 
ier-Bat So. Carolina El. & Gas......... 17.00 18.50 16.50 17.12 — 7.5 + 0.7 
Texas Utilities.... Pee 55.87 56.25 50.62 52.25 — 7.1 — 6.5 
MIE TIS, osc ecdscasscedeos 31.00 32.37 31.12 32.12 — 0.8 + 3.6 
GEAR & PUMP CO., Inc. Utah Power & Light.......... 40.00 41.25 40.2 40.25 -~ 2.4 + 0.6 
9258 Hudson Bivd., North Bergen, N. J Washington Water Pow....... 33.37 35.00 30. 37 30.62 —12.5 — 8.2 
Wisconsin Electric Pow........ 30.00 32.62 30.00 30.75 — 5.7 + 2.5 
Founded 1905 Member A.G.M.A West Penn Electric........... 42.62 45.00 42.50 43.87 ~ ee + 2.9 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENTED CARBIDES, 








DEVELOPED AND MANUFACTURED BY THE YELLOW SPRINGS INSTRUMENT CO., YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, 


You may be ordered 





During surgery, “temperature rising’? means 
“danger.” So doctors are thankful for a new “Tele- 
Thermometer,” with a temperature-sensing probe 
so small and flexible it can actually be swallowed 
to get reliable, deep internal measurements. This 
device uses a Carboloy Thermistor to keep the sur- 
geon and anesthetist informed of the most minute 
body-temperature changes, the moment they occur. 


Precision temperature control is only one of the 
areas where a Carboloy Created-Metal is solving 
tough problems for manufacturers. In hundreds 
of industries, Created-Metals are improving prod- 


to swallow this thermometer 


ucts by cutting costs and increasing performance. 


Perhaps your problem can be solved by a Ther- 
mistor, or by the application of other Carboloy 
Created-Metals: cemented carbides for cutting, 
forming, or wear-resistance; permanent magnets 
for never-failing sources of energy; Hevimet for 
maximum density in minimum space. 

Carboloy engineers will help you utilize the 
properties of Created-Metals. Or write, on your 
company letterhead, for free brochure. Carboloy 
Department of General Electric Company, 11183 
E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for products of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


5 ill, 


—~y@ 
> Mine 





CARBOLOY HEVIMET, 50% heavier CARBOLOY THERMISTORS instantly 
than lead, —s vibration in react to minute temperature 
this boring quill 

is highly effective for shielding sion to thermostats, switches, 
against radioactivity; for gimbel controls. One interesting use is 
weights and counterbalances. 


. Superdense, it changes; bring low-cost preci- 


in supersonic rocket controls. 


Carboloy Created - Metals for Industrial Progress 





CARBOLOY PERMANENT MAGNETS CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDES, 


provide never-failing power, re- used widely in cutting tools, also 
duce product size and weight, wearproof vital parts. In subsur- 
simplify design. They are vital face oil-well pumps, cemented 


to radar installations — the giant carbides cut down costly cor- 


“seeing eyes” of national defense. rosion of balls and seats. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PERMANENT MAGNETS, 


THERMISTORS AND HEVIMET 











The Bargaining Area Widens 


@ Labor board rules that Richfield Oil must negotiate 
on the stock purchase plan that it offers to employees. 


@ The company plans to appeal the 3-1 decision to 
the courts, arguing that the ruling puts the union on both sides 


of the bargaining table. 


@ Union officials find small joy in the ruling. They 
fear companies will clamp down on voluntary stock plans. 


This week, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board made a company’s em- 
ployee stock plan proper meat for the 
collective bargaining table. By a 3 to 1 
vote, the board decided that an em- 
ployer who sets up a joint contributory 
plan for its workers to purchase stock 
must bargain with the union over its 
terms—if the union demands it. 

In adding to the widening scope of 
negotiable matters between manage- 
ment and labor, the majority opinion 
held that stock purchase plans fall un- 
der the category of “wages”—as con- 
strued by the board and courts—along 
with similar benefit plans, such as pen- 
sions, health and insurance programs, 
merit wage increases, and profit-sharing 
deals. The board said that all of these 
come under Taft-Hartley’s definition of 
wages or “other conditions of employ- 
ment” that are proper subjects for bar- 
gaining. 
¢ Refusal—In its test case, Richfield 
Oil Corp. of Los Angeles, put into 
effect a plan allowing employees to 
contribute voluntarily to a stock pur- 
chase fund, with the proviso that the 
company would make its own contri- 
bution. But when the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) demanded 
that Richfield negotiate on union terms, 
the company refused. 

Richfield’s argument, rejected by the 
NLRB majority, was that company 
stock—and what it does with it—is 
strictly a management prerogative. To 
allow the union to pass on stock-pur- 
chase terms, said Richfield, is to give it 
a seat on both sides of the negotiating 
table: as representative of the employees 
and as agent for stockholding union 
members. 
¢ Backers—The board—often criticized 
by labor as biased in favor of employers 
—backed the position of the oil union, 
and ruled that Richfield was refusing 
to bargain. It ordered the company 
to discuss the stock-purchase terms 
with union representatives. Richfield 


162 


promptly served notice that it had no 
intention of discussing the matter, and 
would appeal the issue in the courts. 

Embellishing their contention that 
benefits from the Richfield plan fall 
within the bargaining area, the majority 
opinion noted: “We think that a com- 
monsense nontechnical view of the 
plan . . . compels the conclusion that 
benefits accruing to employees there- 
under represent a part of the compen- 
sation or remuneration received by 
employees for their labor, differing from 
their weekly wages only in form and 
time of payment.” 

The decision adds: “It is now well 
established that the term ‘wages’ com- 
prehends all emoluments of value that 
may accrue to employees out of their 
employment relationship.” Taft-Hart- 
ley states that wages and the like must 
be bargained on demand. 
¢ Not Likely—Answering Richfield’s 
protest that allowing unions to pass on 
stock-purchase terms is an unwarranted 
union invasion in its affairs, the three- 
man decision contended that invasion 
isn’t any more likely here than in ne- 
gotiations over other bargainable issues. 
The decision noted: “To the extent 
that such compulsory bargaining in- 
fringes upon the asserted right of any 
employer to dispose of his property 
and to run his business as he sees fit, 
that interference, we believe, is not 
decisively distinguishable from such 
intrusions in management affairs as 
occur whenever an employer fulfills his 
statutory obligation to bargain collec- 
tively... .” 

A 1953 survey of stock-purchase 
plans reveals only 33 in operation (com- 
pared with nearly double that number 
20 years ago), covering about 1-million 
employees. This shows the limited 
scope of such plans and the wide-open 
area if they become a bargaining issue. 

Union officials were not happy with 
the decision. Said one: “This is one 
we could have lost.” Union officials 


worried that the ruling will cause em- 
ployers to tighten up on stock-pur- 
chase plans, which in most cases have 
been instituted voluntarily. 

e Wedge—The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which backed Richfield before 
the board, considers the decision a new 
union wedge into management’s dimin- 
ishing authority, and predicts that stock 
purchase plans will become a new labor 
demand following the pattern of the 
precedent-setting 1949 Inland Steel 
case, which opened pensions to nego- 
tiations. 

The NLRB decision creates some 
big questions, without supplying an 
answer to them: 

e Just how far can a union go in 
insisting that an employer share his 
stock with employees? 

e Can the union initiate the de- 
mand? 

¢ Could the union force a family- 

owned firm to incorporate so that the 
workers can secure stock? 
¢ Problem Diet—Certainly, these ques- 
tions will be food for union and com- 
pany attorneys to chew over. Rich- 
field’s willingness to make a court test 
of the issue could send the case through 
the lengthy legal mill, most likely up 
to the Supreme Court. 
e Lone Vote—Albert C. Beeson, new- 
est board member, backed Richfield’s 
position. In his dissent, he argued that 
the majority position was “utterly un- 
realistic, and a dangerous expansion” 
of the area for collective bargaining. 
He challenged the view that stock pur- 
chase plans fall under T-H’s definition 
of wages, because the plan in question 
affords no certainty whatsoever of 
either present or future emolument to 
any employee.” 
¢ Opposition—To Richfield’s warning 
of invasion of management preroga- 
tives, Beeson added: “It is difficult to 
conceive of any more flagrant invasion 
of what were heretofore considered the 
“legitimate rights of employers. 
I do not believe . . . that the union 
which represents [the employee] can 
wear two hats, and still successfully 
bargain for the employees as em- 
plovees.” 

But the majority decision—by Chmn. 
Guy Farmer, Ivar Peterson, and Philip 
Ray Rodgers—rejected the idea that the 
union could have any voice in man- 
agement’s affairs, even though its mem- 
bers were stockholders. Said the ma- 
jority: Where there is a stockholders 
meeting, corporate election, or any 
other matter where stockholders are 
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Prepared cake mixes, dough- 


nut flours ) 
meal, and waffle mixes flour 


osphates 


Grandma wag a good cook . . . with recipe secrets all her own. 

A pinch of this, a cup of that, and later, warm, sweet fragrances 
wafted from,her kitchen. Back then, it required hours of pains- 
taking care.|and years of experience to bake a cake. Today, 
thanks to Victor leavening phosphates, the cake that didn’t rise 

is almost*hoh-existent. Brides make perfect cakes . . . puddings 

in instant, . . . even five different kinds of pastries from one 
box'of mix. All just as good as “‘grandma used to make”’ because y 
today flour‘ rnillers and food processors depend on Victor for °“ 
phog es.ga hey know it pays to see Victor. Write Victor ba 
Che @rks .. . 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois... 
In tA. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 
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Sodium Acid Pyrophosphates , : 
Monocalcium Phosphates— Calcium and Iron Phosphates Tricalcium Phosphate 


Baking powders; pancake,corn Enriching cereals, baby foods, Anti-caking agent for salt, 
powdered sugar, soda 


... help make better foods 






for 57 Years 



















with 
VIKING ROTARY PUMPS, 


you’re buying 


Ole) ‘ne 10) & & — p) 
QUALITY 
iaeliimach miilehicialel 


££ @.»: 


Viking’s manufacturing 
plant plus both ferrous and 
non-ferrous foundries, featur- 
ing Sorbo-Mat castings, are 
owned and operated as an 
integrated unit. This means 
rotary pumps that will oper- 
ate better and longer for you. 


Investigate VIKING— 


The Principle that made Rotary Pumps Famous. 
The pump manufacturer with truly integrated control. 
Send for latest folder series 55S today. 


37 VIKING PUMP COMPANY - “4,3 


THE ORIGINAL 





GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR’ ROTARY PUMP 





NOW! improved delivery 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS 


It's true, they have been hard to get be- 
cause every model offers extra value. 

The Model 62, for instance, features 
four-speed spindle drive, universal 
positioning of elevating hand wheel, 
anti-friction ways, more vertical capac- 
ity, longer swing, one-shot lubrication 
system. 

The many other Grand Rapids Cutter 
Grinders are also on improved delivery 
schedules. Send coupon for complete 
information. 


Get the full 
story on all 
the advantages 


r—--——---—-—-—---- ------ 
| GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 

1 410 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send me the following literature with- 
out obligation: 

| (] Cutter and Grinder Literature 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| (] Surface Grinder Literature | GALLM EYER 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| NAME 

| POSITION 
FIRM 
FIRM ADDRESS 


rLIVINGSTON 

















heard, the union has no voice as a 
“statutory representative.” 

¢ Voluntary—Richfield’s plan was put 
into effect in July, 1953, after the com- 
pany rejected the union’s demand to 
bargain. The plan is a voluntary deal, 
with employee payments being made 
by pavroll deduction. 

The terms of the plan provide that 
an employee may contribute not less 
than $5 a month, or more than 5% of 
earnings. Richfield, in turn, makes 
monthly contributions into the fund 
of at least 50% and up to 75% of the 
employee’s contribution. An employee 
can withdraw from the fund at any 
time. If he leaves the firm after five 
years of participation, he receives his 
own contributions, plus a_ percentage 
of the trust fund. 

When Richfield first offered the plan 
in April, 1953, five unions accepted it 
without argument. But the CIO oil 
union turned it down, with the argu- 
ment that its members had better stock- 
purchase deals from other companies. 
Richfield went ahead, anyway, and the 
CIO filed complaint of refusal to bar- 
gain with the NLRB. 
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PICKETING ai Ford of Canada in Wind- 
sor, Ont., settled down in the second week 
a. a Ss 


Ford’s Canadian Strike 


Unlike auto contracts in this coun- 
try, United Auto Workers (CIO) wage 
agreements with Ford of Canada could 
be opened this year for a raise. UAW 
demanded an 11¢ “package” raise—4¢ 
in pay, about 7¢ in fringes. The com- 
pany refused any increase. After de- 
laying a strike for a week at the request 
of city officials, 5,700 UAW members 
walked out at the Windsor plant 
Oct. 10. 
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RAN 

Extra fire safety afforded by this Travertone ceiling 

tects merchandise in the Fintex Clothing Company 

ore. Completely incombustible, Armstrong Trav- 
ertone fully meets all fire-safety regulations. 


A noise-muffling ceiling of Cushiontone Full Ran- 
dom over the stairway in the Robinson Furniture 
Store helps keep noise from traveling through the 
open stairwell. Cushiontone’s perforations are 
varied in size and arranged in a non-directional 
pattern to eliminate the “tiled” ceiling effect. 


Acoustical Ceilings Quiet 





World’s Largest Shopping Center 


Little is left to chance in Detroit’s giant new Northland Re- 
gional Shopping Center. Every comfort, convenience, and 
service has been designed to appeal to over a half million sub- 
urban residents that the Center serves. 

Space for 7500 cars eliminates parking difficulties, and 
Northland’s compact layout puts almost 100 stores within easy 
walking distance. Customers are rarely subjected to any of 
the annoying hubbub often found in busy stores. For through- 
out much of the Center, sound-absorbing ceilings of Arm- 
strong acoustical materials have been installed to keep noise 
levels down at all times. 

Wherever economy was the deciding factor, Armstrong 
Cushiontone®, in the smart, new Full Random pattern, was 
used. A perforated wood fiber material, Cushiontone is sur- 
prisingly low in cost. To provide the quiet, beauty, and extra 
fire safety required in other areas, Armstrong Travertone, a 
handsomely fissured mineral wool tile, was installed. 

Get full details on Travertone, Cushiontone, and Arm- 
strong’s entire line of sound-conditioning materials from your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor. For the free booklet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Material,” write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 4210 Indian Rd., Lancaster, Pa. 













The dignified décor of the Wright-Kay Jewelry 
Co. is carried out by the naturally textured sur- 
face of the Travertone ceiling. Travertone’s 
white paint finish and irregular fissures give it 
the distinctive appearance of travertine marble. 
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ARMSTRONG ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 









Employment and Unemployment: 












































































































Unemployment is high, -» Manufacturing is hiring 
but turning down and... more, laying off fewer , 
Millions of Persons he ‘ Rate per 100 Employees 
4 ~ 60—~ rc - | 
( 
Pine ' se 50=  Accessions Ht " 
: 40— ; - 
_ Total Unemployment ; 
= rae 3.0— : w/v i 
! se ag , . 
1o— | : _ 
ol x Sa Tee Bos eee oC | | Ee Petr se eee 
1949 51 "53 1954 1949 51 53 1954 
Dote: Bureau of the Census. Data: Bureau of Labor Stotistics. 
With 62-million now employed, it’s the new size of the labor force, 
_ which gives us the unemployment margin 
Millions of Persons . 
4259 Total Labor Force a 
———— IM EO i EM OO LEM —— 
60 SF Ses — eee iil 
50— Total Employment “ 
1954 
ol ! | | i i i i i 1 L 1 1 oe 
1949 1950 1951 1952 \. S22 222 Saar aa ees aes OS es ee 
Dote: Dept. of Commerce; Dept. of Labor, 
Jobs in manufacturing --- But hours worked 
are increasing... per week stay low 
Millions of Persons Hours per Week 
18 5 c 427~ f) og 
Tee ? in wee shes E 
Employment 9 | 
7 — a - 41— a sees 
H 
| 
40— i —_ 
| 
: 
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. ) oe | i | ee ae 
. 1949 "51 33 1954 A 
Dato: Bureev of Labor Statistics. Dota: Bureay of Labor Statistics. f 
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itj/The Figures Behind Speeches 


The Democrats, particularly those in 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, and other 
industrial states, consider unemploy- 
ment the most telling issue they have 
7 in the 1954 campaign. To those Repub- 
’ lican candidates who can’t ignore it, 
the issue is at the very least highly 
controversial; to some it’s the hottest 
potato they carry. 
: The facts on unemployment are 
~ complex. Depending on what is used 
3 for an index, depending on what date 
- 4 is being talked about, depending upon 
which trend is studied, you can justify 
~ almost any statement or forecast. 
¢ Significant—Above and beyond the 
- urgument, however, and despite the 
conflict of interpretations, two pieces 
“3 of data are undeniably significant. 
The first is that, except for three 
J months last year, more people are at 
work than at any time before in our his- 
— tory. The 62-million-plus gainfully em- 
ployed, as revealed by the latest figures 
available, are a universe larger than that 
which encompassed our entire labor 
ferce—both employed and unemployed 
—as recently as five years ago. The 











Pi: 3-million-plus presently unemployed 
represent, in statistical terms, the ex- 
pansion of the labor force to its unpre- 

a cedented level of almost 66-million. 


The second set of facts, which is im- 
portant too, relates to those among the 
unemployed who are covered by the 
on state unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity in the Labor Dept. has just com- 
pleted a survey of this group. 


a Bear in mind, however, that the BES 
" survey covers only one phase of the 
" 4 unemployment picture. Where the Cen- 


Sen 


sus Bureau totals all employment and 
joblessness and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports on nonagricultural 
workers, BES covers only the insured 
unemployed. But its figures are a ba- 
rometer for what’s coming in the other 
surveys, and an indicator of how scrious, 
or how favorable, the situation is. 

For instance, a major part of the 
workers covered in BES tabulations are 
in manufacturing, transportation, and 
mining industries. Steady unemploy- 
ment has centered in these industries, 
and the levels reflect a situation that 
isn’t affected so strongly by seasonal 
changes as is the case in agriculture and 
construction. 

The three-part BES survey covers: 

Initial claims: Those who have be- 
come unemployed and file for weekly 
benefits under unemployment insur- 
ance. September totals about 800,000, 
some 20% below last spring. 

Insured unemployed: Workers who 
are receiving weekly checks from state 
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Unemployment Compensation 


Beneficiaries 
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Data: Bureau of Employment Security. 











-- «Many compensation claimants 
are exhausting their benefits 
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“We increased storage 
capacity one-third, 
cut car-unloading time 
by more than 50% 
with Clark trucks,” 


SAYS JOSEPH PALESE, PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
SALERNO-MEGOWEN BISCUIT CO., CHICAGO. 


In this Salerno bakery, one of the world’s 
largest, you find four Clark electric fork 
trucks and three Clark Powrworker hand 
trucks—unloading and storing raw mate- 
rials and handling palletized cartons 
ready for shipment. 


Practically all material received from 
local suppliers—bags of flour and sugar, 
drums of oil and shortening, other items 
in boxes, sacks, rolls—is loaded on pallets 
manufactured by Salerno, and furnished 
by them to suppliers. The busy Clarks 
take over at the receiving doors, and 
handle materials throughout the full 
production cycle. Benefits are substan- 
tial: a 33% increase in storage capacity 
and car-unloading time cut by well over 
50 per cent. 


“‘We are completely satisfied with our 
Clark machines, and have three more on 
order,” says Mr. Palese. 


These benefits can be yours—simply call 
your local Clark dealer, listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book: a good 
man to help engineer a handling system 
to meet your needs. 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 42, 


CLARK moe 


EQUIPMENT 








unemployment insurance offices for a 
specific period. Currently, the weekly 
checks are averaging about $24 and 
the duration of payments 29 weeks. 
Exhaustion of benefits: Those who 
Lave received all the payments they 
have earned under the various state 
systems reflecting their previous period 
of employment and wages paid. 
¢ Key—The first level indicates the 
rate at which workers are becoming 
unemployed; the second shows the con- 
tiuing pattern of employment. But it’s 
the third—exhaustion of benefits—that 
is the key to the employment picture. 
Workers who run out of benefit 
tights are those who have been jobless 
for an extended period, and have been 
unable to find work meanwhile. Serious 
economic conditions will be reflected 


in these totals. So far this year, through 
September, more than 1-million work. 
ers have run through their benefits. 
While the first six months’ total was 
100% higher than the same period in 
1953, these totals have been dropping 
since July. 

BES officials are unable to account 
for the workers who have exhausted 
their benefits. The surveys don’t show 
how many remain in the labor force 
and secure other work, or drop out of 
the work pool—such as housewives—to 
return to the home. Census figures will 
show their disposition. 

In anv case, they cannot collect any 
further benefits from the states until 
they have gone back to work to eam 
the “credits” that provide the rate and 
duration of insurance payments. 


The Strike That Didn’t End 


Pittsburgh department store drivers’ flat “No” to 
management offer after 11 months on picket lines surprises 
own leaders, forecasts bleak Christmas for city. 


Many an_ industrialist, and _ labor 
leader, too, has found comfort in the 
undeniable fact that all strikes even- 
tually come to an end. But some walk- 
outs take an unconscionable amount 
of time getting there. 

The strikes that last the longest are, 
more often than not, of this sort: A 
strong, wealthy union, concerned with 
areawide standards and_ representing 
workers who have skills employable 
elsewhere, is pitted against an employer 
who can manage to go on conducting 
his business without the service the 
strikers provide. 

Once that kind of a strike starts and 
survives initial efforts at settlement, 
chances are it will drag on and on, as 
neither side will be satisfied with less 
than a clear victory. 
¢ Hope That Failed—That’s the story, 
this week, of Pittsburgh’s long, often 
rough department store truck drivers’ 
strike. Hope for a settlement rose for 
a time, as the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service got employers to 
make a new “‘final’’ offer to strikers last 
week, and persuaded the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (AFL) to let strikers vote 
on it in secret ballots to be counted by 
a committee of clergymen. The hope 
died over the weekend. 

Despite nearly 11 months of strike 
idleness, employees of the department 
stores voted 661 to 84 against taking 
management’s offer. The tightness of 
their strike lines surprised even many 
Teamsters leaders, and it ended—for the 
present—all hope of a quick settlement. 
As one Pittsburgh businessman put it, 
the city’s stores and shoppers “are in 
for another bleak Christmas.” 


The length and the bitterness of the 
Pittsburgh strike—which has piled up 
sky-high costs (BW —Sep.25’54,p114)— 
make it a case history of disrupted 
labor-management bargaining. 
¢ Starting Gun—The strike started last 
Nov. 28 when Local 249 drivers walked 
out in a deadlocked dispute over man- 
agement’s right to decide two points: 
when and if helpers should be assigned 
to drivers; whether parcel post should 
be used for deliveries to outlying areas. 

Both sides were adamant, but every- 
body looked for a quick settlement in 
the busy Christmas-shopping season. 
CIO retail clerks stayed on the job, 
and stores remained open. 

Here’s the story from then on. 

December—Pittsburgh’s Labor-Man- 
agement Council intervened, after two 
weeks, in an effort to get stalled ne- 
gotiations back into motion. The 
parties got together Dec. 21, but bar- 
gaining broke off again within a day. 
Heavy picketing failed to stop shop- 
pers; store business dropped, but it 
wasn’t shut off. First picketing out- 
breaks brought warnings from the dis- 
trict attorney. The year ended with 
each party waiting for the other to 
make an offer. 

January, 1954—The strike was un- 
popular, and strong feeling for a settle- 
ment built up—on the outside. Mayor 
David L. Lawrence was suggested as a 
mediator, and was willing to act, but 
store managements said he wouldn't 
be acceptable. Picket line disorders 
continued, and Kaufmann’s filed a dam- 
age suit against the Teamsters. Negotia- 
tions were still in stalemate. 

February—Three store windows were 
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PLANT PROFITS UP $77,000 


AFTER CHEMICAL CLEANING 
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DOWELL method 
of cleaning lines 
and process equipment 
cut plant turn-around 
time 22 days 





DOWELL SERVICE 


chemical cleaning service for industry 


Dowell was called to remove scale from 
pipe lines and process equipment in a 
plant where the semi-annual turn- 
around usually meant long, costly down- 
time. Dowell engineers used liquid sol- 
vents to do the job. It was not necessary 
to dismantle the equipment as the 
chemicals were introduced through 
regular connections. The job was done 
in far less time than ever before. 


In fact, outage time for the year was 
reduced 22° days, representing an 
estimated $77,000 additional profit to 
the plant. As a result, Dowell Service 





was made a regular part of the plant’s 
turn-around maintenance program. 


The Dowell method of preventive 
maintenance cleaning with chemicals 
has helped to avoid the replacement of 
many miles of water and process lines 
and thousands of dollars worth of plant 
equipment. Chemical cleaning often 
uncovers weak points and helps to 
avoid later failures. 


For complete details, call the nearest 
Dowell office. Or write DOWELL INCOR- 
PORATED, Tulsa 1, Okla., Dept. J-10. 





A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








YOU CAN Always 


we CHINDS> 


CAMERA 


Minox Ills with 
leather Case and 
Chrome Safety Chain 


$139.50 


Minox is the one camera you will take 
with you...instead of wishing you 
had. That’s because the Minox is so 
easy to take along, even in your small- 
est pocket. 
The Minox weighs only 2% ounces, 
and is, in fact, the smallest precision 
camera in the world, Wherever you go 
. whatever you do... you can 
always wear a Minox and bring back 
wonderful pictures you would other- 
wise miss. 




















At better camera counters 
or write to Dept. B-10 





A MINOX MAKES AN 
IMPRESSIVE 
BUSINESS GIFT 


Write for Details 
KLING PHOTO CORP. 


235 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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shattered by bricks on Feb. 5, and a 
$1,000 window at Kaufmann’s was 
broken four days later. The Pittsburgh 
Central Labor Union (AFL) called on 
the pro-labor city administration to 
take action, but had no success. The 
FMCS entered the dispute and got 
parties together for three meetings—all 
futile. 

March—The strikers offered to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration; the stores 
refused. David J. McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO), of- 
fered to mediate, but got no takers. As 
the long strike pinched teamsters (their 
international union refused strike bene- 
fits), government surplus food was re- 
leased in Pittsburgh; strikers got a big 
share despite complaints of “a subsi- 
dized strike.” 

Picket line disorders and other strike- 
connected violence brought Central 
Labor Union (AFL) orders to stop out- 
breaks. Harry Tevis, head of the Pitts- 
burgh Teamsters Joint Council, entered 
the dispute. Once more, negotiations 
showed no progress during the month. 

April—Strikers called on the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor for 
support; the reaction was cool. Three 
federal mediators held exploratory talks 
with the parties, while rubbish piled 
up in stores and the international head 
of the Teamsters, Dave Beck, admon- 
ished the local to “settle this strike or 
abandon it.” But neither party was 
willing to compromise. Mediators 
abandoned settlement efforts “for the 
present” on Apr. 22. 

May—Direct negotiations were re- 
vived, without success, in mid-May. 
After two were arrested in rioting out- 
side Gimbel’s, Thomas L. Fagan, presi- 
dent of Local 249, warned strikers to 
stick to peaceful picketing. 

June—The federal mediation panel of 
three met with the parties again in 
mid-June; still no results. Rumors of 
dissension within Local 249 spread fast, 
but strike lines held tight—with no sign 
of weakness anywhere. 

July—The district attorney—whose or- 
ders had up to now been directed al- 
most entirely against strikers—warned 
stores that the continued accumulation 
of rubbish was a hazard. Federal medi- 
ators tried again in mid-July to find 
some common ground for a settlement, 
but found none. Afterward, Federal 
Mediation Director Whitley McCoy 
criticized both parties for failing to 
take constructive steps to end a walk- 
out that “has already lasted far too 
long.” Pickets angered by the con- 
tinued restocking of stores succeeded, 
for a day, in blocking railroad de- 
liveries to the stores. 
e“End It Now’—With the strike 
eight months old, Local 249 officers an- 
nounced at the start of August that it 
must be brought to an end; their ad- 
monition to employers to “end _ it 


now” wasn’t accompanied by any of. 
fer to compromise. Increasing violence 
reached a climax in police gunfire and 
union defiance of warnings against 
massed pickets. A load of furniture 
was waylaid and burned. 
September—Frayed tempers began to 
show in a series of arrests, battles be- 
tween independent truckers and pick- 
ets, new charges and countercharges, 
City Councilman Patrick Fagan, father 
of strike leader Thomas L. Fagan, ac- 
cused stores of strikebreaking tactics; 
later he bawled out a police lieutenant 
on strike detail, on the same charge. 
The full city council called on stores 
to resume negotiations; they refused, as 
the record of violence lengthened. Fed- 
eral mediators told the parties they were 
willing to step in again—if there would 
be any point in it. A group of 11 small 
unions involved in the walkout along 
with Local 249 agreed to discuss con- 
tract terms, and rumors of an impend- 
ing break in the strike spread. But the 
talks collapsed. 
¢ October: Peace Plan—That was the 
status of the long and bitter deadlock 
at the start of this month, when Federal 
Mediation Commissioner John Murray, 
of Philadelphia, went to Pittsburgh. 
Working carefully and quietly behind- 
scenes, he drew up a “procedural agree- 
ment” or timetable for continuing nego- 


tiations—and got management’s Labor 
Standards Assn. and the Teamsters to 
sign it. 


In accordance with Murray’s plan: 

On Oct. 11, store and union nego- 
tiators met, and the employers presented 
a new offer of settlement terms—includ- 
ing some concessions. 

On Oct. 12, Local 249 considered 
the employers’ offer, made counterpro- 
posals; it was willing to make some 
concessions on the helper issue, but 
wanted an 84¢ wage hike in return. 

On Oct. 14, a day late by Murray’s 
time table, store employers submitted 
a “final” offer to strikers. Local 249 
officers and negotiating committeemen 
unanimously rejected it. Under Mur- 
ray’s program, it had to be submitted to 
strikers for a secret vote, and union 
officers recommended its defeat. 

On Oct. 15, at a testimonial meeting 
for Tevis, now a Teamsters vice-presi- 
dent, Beck was scheduled as guest 
speaker. He didn’t show up, blaming 
the hurricane Hazel. But in a telegram 
he deplored the continuing strike. 
Tevis, in indirect reply, said he had en- 
dorsed the strike (Beck hasn’t, yet) and 
is “as anxious as anybody” to see it 
ended—but only in a victory. 

On Oct. 17, strikers met for the 
secret vote on the “final” offer of store 
employers. The turnout was surpris- 
ing: 745 voted of about 750 eligible. 
Stores figured they had against them 
at least 250 votes of helpers on trucks 
who might lose jobs. But they had 
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Only 23 years ago modern all-electronic tele- 
vision was made possible by Dr. Allen B. 
Du Mont’s development of the cathode-ray tube. 
Now the television picture “speaks in tongues” 
to all the world. It is the fastest-growing form 
of communications... with tremendous possi- 
bilities for better understanding between men 
and nations. 

And still the vision of DuMont looks ahead, 
to bring ever-better television to more and 
more people! 


Today Du Mont-installed stations, Du Mont 
transmitters and telecasting equipment are 
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. endar, to help the world “get together! 


Write for free 40-page booklet, “THE STORY OF TELEVISION,” 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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serving from Alaska to Argentina, across the 
Pacific and around the globe. New powerful 
low-cost DuMont transmitters bring practical 
television to vast areas. Farsighted Du Mont 
design permits stations everywhere to expand 
economically as their audiences multiply. 


In other fields of communications, too, 
Du Mont electronic engineering continues to 
speed progress. Industrial television has been 
greatly advanced by Du Mont. Radar and loran 
for national defense... originally developed 
from pioneer Du Mont discoveries ...are con- 
tinuously improved by new Du Mont contribu- 
tions. Mobile radio communications for police 
and fire departments and for military use are 
made better by Du Mont skill and knowledge. 


Every step ahead in communications means 
better living for the world. And so Du Mont 


vision works around the clock, across the cal- 
1°? 
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DU MONT TRANSMITTERS, STATION AND MOBILE EQUIPMENT 
are extending better, more economical communications around the world. 
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Licensed manufacturers of recessed head screws who have 
specified “Special Processed’”’ wire for their difficult cold 
heading jobs find that it more than pays for itself by: (1) in- 
creasing the production rate which lowers the cost per unit; 
(2) greatly prolong die life which reduces machine down-time 
and labor costs; (3) providing a higher quality finished product 
which minimizes rejections and inspections. 


The excellent flow properties of this superior cold heading 
wire, together with its structural soundness, enables you to 
gain greater efficiency from start to finish on the more in- 
tricate and precise cold heading parts in your production 
schedule. 


For further information, see your Keystone representative 
or write direct. 
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hoped they could pick up at least 
cnough votes for the management offer 
to support their bargaining position, 
even if the offer lost out. Instead, Local 
249 officers got an 8-to-1 backing that 
brought an announcement that the 
strike would “continue to a victory.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Sit-in strikers left American Safety 
Razor Corp.’s Brooklyn plant last week 
ending a 14-day demonstration against 
plans to move to Staunton, Va., in May 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p171). The © strikers’ 
United Electrical Workers local said 
the sit-in achieved its purpose of focus- 


ing attention on ASR’s moving plans, 

the corporation retorted that its time- 

table for the transfer was “‘naturally 

greatly accelerated” by UE’s strategy. 
a 


Workers should invest in companies 
they work for, the Illinois Federation of 
Labor agreed last week at its 72nd 
annual convention in Peoria. Delegates 
adopted a resolution sponsored by the 
executive board as a means of strength- 
ening the free-enterprise system and of 
developing good emplovee relations. 

e 
Oil organizing competition is building 
up between AFL and CIO in the Pacific 
Northwest, now that General Petroleum 
is opening a refinery at Bellingham, 
Wash., and Shell Oil has one going up 
at Anacortes, Wash. AFL’s Metal 
Trades Dept. will work through a large 
regional union covering 14 crafts. 

zy 
A new wage pact was signed last week 
by New York Shipbuilding Corp. and an 
AFL union that represents 6,500 em- 
ployees. It provides for a 5¢-an-hour in- 
crease and for union cooperation against 
work interruptions of anv kind (BW- 
Oct.16’54,p178). With this assurance, 
the company will resume bidding for 
Navy contracts 





The Pictures——American Chain 
& Cable Co.—144 (top It.); 
American Zinc  Institute—102; 
Bill Clinkscales—46; Henry G. 
Compton—120, 121, 122, 123; 
General Electric Co.—112; Herb 
Kratovil—180 (top); Robert Lack 
enbach—140; McGraw-Hill World 
News—126; Fred Meyer, Inc.— 
53: Ed Nano—Cover, 180 (bot.); 
RCA—186; Stone & Webster— 
135; Industrial Development En- 
gineering Assoc.—l114 (bot. It.); 
United Press—92, 164; U.S. Rub- 
* ber Co.—86, 87, 114 (bot. rt.); 
Wide World—136; Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co.—114 (top rt.). 
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Sensational New Process Puts Beautiful 
Durable Finish on Your Product 
Before It’s Made! 





Now, a pre-finished sheet you can bend, stamp or deep-draw 


FOR PRODUCTS SUCH AS 


Air Conditioners 
Aircraft 

Appliances 
Automobiles 

Baby Carriages 
Building Materials 
Business Machines 
Busses 

Containers 

Electrical Apparatus 
Furniture 

Hardware 

Hospital Equipment 
Housewares 

Luggage 

Office Equipment 
Photographic Equipment 
Radios 

Restaurant Seating 
Sporting Goods 

Toys 

Vending Machines 
Washing Machines 
And all other products 
with finished metal surfaces 


ULLVYNE-CLAD Metal Laminate 
S is a bond of vinyl plastic on 
metal sheeting—steel, aluminum 
or magnesium. Production-wise, Sull- 
vyne-Clad is completely flexible... 
it can be bent, stamped, deep-drawn, 
punched or crimped without affecting 
either the vinyl or its bond. No spe- 
cial dies or drawing compounds are 
necessary and, since products are pre- 
finished, you enjoy substantial pro- 
duction line savings. 


For consumers, Sullvyne-Clad slashes 
maintenance cost. The protective coat- 





lt — *Actual photograph of steel sheet 
bonded with Sullvyne Vinyl Plastic: 





ing is ten times thicker than any con- 
ventional finish. It has unequalled 
abrasion resistance, resists corrosion 
and the effects of heat, light and 
weather. 


And for your sales department, the 
rich decorative beauty of Sullvyne- 
Clad Metal Laminate on your product 
is an important market advantage. 
The limitless variety of patterns and 
colors offers finishes far superior to 
anything obtainable with ordinary 
paints, lacquers or enamels. 


Wherever a metal product requires a 


O'Sullivan Ginger, Buffalo Grain. 


semrenepenn ss nscantaen oe 





Patents Pending 


decorative finish, wherever the imper- 
manence of its present finish is caus- 
ing maintenance expense or customer 
dissatisfaction, new Sullvyne-Clad 
Metal Laminate suggests itself as a 
highly improved basic material. Find 
out today how Sullvyne-Clad can fa- 
cilitate your production and add to 
the salability of your product. 


METAL LAMINATE DIVISION 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


Makers of America’s No. 1 Heel 






















2. CHOOSE BROILER PANS made with alu- 
minum because it reflects heat and dis- 
tributes it evenly, speeds cooking. To elim- 
inate messy scouring, line your broiler pan 
with foil. 


5. CHOOSE FRYING PANS and coffee pots 
made of aluminum. Conductivity of Kaiser 
Aluminum spreads heat quickly, evenly, 
prevents “hot spots” which burn food. 
Aluminum keeps its bright appearance. 


PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF UTENSILS SHOW YOU 


How to choose your 





SHOWN HERE ARE ONLY A FEW of hundreds of products 
which demonstrate how manufacturers of utensils bring 
you greater value and greater convenience. 


household servants 


3. CHOOSE ROLLING PINS, egg beaters, all 
kitchen gadgets made with bright, strong 
Kaiser Aluminum because aluminum is 
easy to clean—more sanitary. And light 
weight aluminum is easy to handle. 





G. CHOOSE PORTABLE BARBECUES made 
with Kaiser Aluminum because they’re 
light, easy to move. Kaiser Aluminum is 
corrosion-resistant and will last for years 
with no rust to mar its beauty. 











1. CHOOSE PRESSURE COOKERS, pans, pots 


made with aluminum for better, faster 
cooking. Kaiser Aluminum conducts heat 
evenly over the whole cooking surface, 
And aluminum stays gleaming bright! 





4. CHOOSE VACUUM BOTTLES and bottle 
warmers made with aluminum to retain 
heat longer. Light, strong Kaiser Alumi- 
num gives years of extra service, and keeps 
its sparkling good looks. 





7 . CHOOSE GARBAGE CANS made with alu- 
minum because they won't rust, will stay 
like new. Strong and durable to withstand 
hard usage. More sanitary. Always insist 
on aluminum when you buy! 


including light weight, strength, corrosion resistance, heat 
reflectivity, economy. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we do not make any 


Today, more and more utensil manufacturers are bring- 
ing the benefits of aluminum to you through an increasing 


of the products shown here. Instead, our efforts are put 
behind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 











use of Kaiser Aluminum. For our vast expansion now their products and reduce costs. 
gives us the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 


; prod If you want more information about our customers’ 
primary aluminum made in this country. 


products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, 105 Kaiser Building, 
Oakland 12, California. 


These manufacturers find in Kaiser Aluminum a com- 
bination of advantages that no other material can match, 


tina te rae—n worn wat ond oni MASEL AlUMINUM 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


Winter brings a sharp rise in many illnesses, ranging from colds to 
heart disease. 


This rundown of medical advances shows what has been done—and 
what remains to be done—to help you keep fit: 


¢Common cold. Real progress is finally being made. Last year British 
researchers for the first time successfully grew the cold virus in a test tube. 
This means that they may soon be able to conquer it. 


¢ Influenza. Improved vaccines give a six-month protection against 
common types of flu. If a new virus shows up, vaccines to meet it can be 
prepared in time to protect most of the world’s population. Chances are 
against a repetition of the devastating influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 


However, no flu case is to be taken lightly. Doctors regard the disease 
seriously, since it contributes to the death of many heart-disease patients, 
and because a virulent form can show up at any time. 


¢ Respiratory infections. It’s still as easy as ever to get pneumonia 
(BW—Oct.16’54,p184). But thanks to antibiotics, recovery is not only the 
rule rather than the exception; it is also fast. 


As an important cause of death, pneumonia is now limited to infants 
less than a year old, and to the very old. 


Antibiotics also take a lot of sting out of other respiratory infections, 
such as streptococcal sore throat, tonsillitis, and scarlet fever. 


¢ Meningitis. This inflammation of the membranes of the brain and 
spinal cord was almost always fatal only 50 years ago. Sulfa drugs, anti- 
biotics, and other advances have almost reversed that today. Some doctors 
think that a 100% recovery rate is within sight. 


¢ Childhood fevers. Whooping cough, mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
and German measles generally reach a peak in late winter or early spring. 
They rarely cause death or serious complications today. 


The “triple vaccine” given to children largely prevents whooping cough 
(as well as tetanus and diphtheria). Gamma globulin modifies the wallop of 
mumps and measles, eliminates complications. 


¢ Jaundice (infectious hepatitis). There’s no specific treatment for this 
virus disease that attacks the liver, mostly in cold weather. And patients 
may be incapacitated for months. 


It has been found recently, however, that gamma globulin contains 
antibodies against jaundice, can thus nip outbreaks fast. It’s particularly 
effective in preventing the disease from spreading to other members of the 
family. 


¢ Frostbite. Should you rub frostbitten parts with snow or with warm 
water? U.S. Army doctors in Korea, where frostbite was a major problem, 
have settled the question: Rapid rewarming is best. 


Also, prompt treatment with drugs heparin and Dicumarol cut damage 
to frostbitten limbs and help avoid amputation. They prevent blood clots 
from forming. 


¢ Ulcers. Winter gives ulcer patients a rough time—for some reason 
attacks are more frequent. The immediate cause of peptic ulcer is excessive 
stomach acidity. So medical treatment is directed toward neutralizing or 
cutting down the secretion of gastric acid. 









PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK One method that has proved successful with many patients is the 
use of antacid agents, such as Gelusil. Another is antisecretory drugs, which 
OCT. 23, 1954 block the vagus nerve. 


¢ Heart and circulatory diseases. Most deaths from these occur between 
November and March. These diseases are among the great unsolved medi- 
cal problems. 


But a number of drugs are now available that effectively lower blood 
pressure. That eases considerably the immediate fatal dangers involved. 


Nutritional deficiencies are most likely to appear during winter, so extra 
vitamins are important. Vitamin C is a key factor in resisting infection; get 
it in extra amounts of orange juice, or in tablets. And children and pregnant 
women especially should have additional Vitamin D, since they don’t get 
enough sun to meet their winter needs. 
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If you should happen to need one, it’s not difficult to find a reliable 
ghostwriter. Many good professional authors are on call by ghostwriting 
firms. They will do any writing job—from a two-line blurb to a book. 


You can find ghostwriting companies listed in the Literary Market 
Place, published by R. R. Bowker Co. Also, newspapers, publishing houses, 
and top literary agents can give you a lead to a competent author who will 
work with you and remain strictly anonymous. 


Like most businesses, ghostwriting has its charlatans. As a safeguard, 
ask the Library of Congress or the New York Times to check backgrounds 
of writers you are considering. 


A ghostwriter must have, of course, a general description of what 
you want—subject, audience, purpose of the material. And he’ll want to 
make sure he writes it in your general vocabulary range and style. 


Charges run anywhere from 1¢ a word for light editing to 10¢ a word, 
depending on such things as topic, amount of research needed, and time. 
Some jobs are done on a flat-fee basis. And, in cases involving a full-length 
biography or novel, you may have to share the royalties. 
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Notes for sportsmen: Three new books are now at your bookstores. sal 
The Complete Golfer, edited by Herbert Warren Wind (Simon & Schuster; he 
$5), is a collection of short stories, essays, history, instruction, and cartoons. - 
Good reading for the snowbound golfer. . 
Bobbs-Merrill has just added two titles to its series on outdoor sports: om 
The Complete Book of Hunting, and The Complete Book of Guns, both by -" 
Larry Koller, each selling for $2.75. The hunting book has detailed informa- R 
tion on all American game; the gun book the same on all current guns. of 


A new portable duck blind is on the market. Called Porta-Blind, it 
weighs 18 lb., can be erected in two minutes, folds to pack in a car trunk. 
It holds two men and sells for around $25. 


--@-— i 
Duncan Hines has a new national travel credit-card plan for executives. Hose « 
Called the Duncan Hines Signet Club, it allows credit at 600 Hines-recom- a 
PAGE 176 mended restaurants, hotels, and motels. Annual membership fee is $5. 
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“A turn of the dial 


made me 


a better ® [ 
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Jim has a right to be proud of his latest “do-it- 
yourself”. Using his multi-purpose Shopsmith* as a 
saw, sander, lathe, and vertical and horizontal drill, 
he found he could do any woodworking operation 
with professional results. 

But just how did the “turn of a dial” make Jim 
a better craftsman? Because he found his Shop- 
smith offered him automatic speed selection—the 
correct speed for every job simply by dialing it on 
Shopsmith’s exclusive Speed-Dial. United States 
Rubber Company’s PowerGrip Timing Belt, which 
operates on a small pulley without slippage in- 
creases the versatility and capacity of this tool. This 


ATION MADE 
PRACTICAL BY U. S. PowenrGair K 


“TIMING’’ BELTS 
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belt has teeth that fit into pulleys and prevent slip- 
ping and creeping. Since it requires no lubrication 
and does not stretch, no maintenance is needed and 
the belt can be completely housed. 

U.S. PowerGrip Timing Belts are making prac- 
tical the streamlining of products (where positive 
power transmission is important), thus increasing 
efficiency and sales. For example, all electrical type- 
writers made today use “Timing” Belts. 

Perhaps PowerGrip can do a job for you. Call or 
write any one of our 27 district sales offices or the 
address below. Our engineers are at your service. 


. *Registered trademark of Magna Engineering Corp., Menlo Park, Calif. 













“U.S.” Research perfects it...“U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels ¢ Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 














HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN SMALL INDUSTRY 


Just Published! 


Helps maké your organization more efficient by 
giving practical facts on what’s different about hu- 
man relations in small industry, what causes poor 
working relationships, whae should be done about 
them, and how it should be done! Covers every 
vital part of building a sound human relations pro- 
ram—company group feeling, em- 
loyee job-satisfaction, interviews, la- 
bor contracts, group meetings, the 
company manual, joint committees, 
and many others, By John Perry, Con- 
sultant in Human Relations, 306 pp., 











SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Tells how to organize, operate and supervise 
the small plant to secure maximum produc- 
tion at minimum cost per unit, Treats every signifi- 
cant management topic, including financial plan- 
ning, laws to be considered in production, sales 
tools, employee morale, the know-how rules of ma- 
chine planning, etc. Features sections on rating 
products, selecting processes, evaluating jobs, and 
working with the union. H. 
Hempel, Editor, Chairman, Small 
Plant Committee, ASME. 499 pp., 
54 illus., $7.00 











BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


Shows the whole picture of how business is set up 
and operated today, and what lines of effort lead 
to the top. Explains handling finances, organizing 
departments for work, running sales, filing, and 
bookkeeping operations, and many others—all in 
the simplest possible language. Covers the organi- 
zation of the se the partnership, and the 
one-man business. By Edwin M. Robinson, former 
business admin., publishing exec., and sales m mgr. 
now Prof. of Mot., Boston U. Second Edition, 466 
bp., 91 charts and illus., $5.00 
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FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-10-23 
330 W. 42 St., NY “4 


| Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami- 
| nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
] return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon—same return 
l privilege. ) 
erry—Hum. Rel. in Small todos 50 
| © ASME—Smail Plant Management—$7.00 
Robinson—Bus. le -00 
Place & Strony—Road to See. ‘Success—S3. 95 
rint) 
a TET TT TTT) TTT ee eT ETT 


SES - c dndnd boaddaaensnacddndsdadaabiedes band 
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For price and terms outside 
write McGraw-Hill Intl, NYO: BW-10-23 | 
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J Where Have They Been Rising? 


When business loans swung upward 
inmid-September (BW-Sep.25’54,p50), 
it looked as though the long overdue 
rise had finally come. But this upswing 
was followed by two weeks of net de- 
cline. At the end of this two-week period, 

es from 94 reporting cities were 
either at or below the figures for the 
ay same period in 1952. It looked as if the 
(% mid-September upswing was a false sign 
of the seasonal increase. 

However, when you probe behind the 

you find that the upswing has 
been going on not only since mid-Sep- 
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| The 1954 decline in cocoa bean 
prices has been more spectacular than 
rise. Like the prices of coffee beans, 
climbed sharply and then flopped. 
ight months, cocoa bean prices. in 
York had rolled up record after 
“tecord, soaring as high as 72.3¢ a pound. 
ome attributed the rise to market 
| In recent weeks, the price of cocoa 
‘eans plummeted from an August high 
down to about the December, 1953, 


In the second quarter of this year, 
Americans continued to save at a high 
tate, and added $3.5-billion to their 
liquid savings, according to the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. This figure 
exactly matched the increase in liquid 
savings during the first quarter. The 
combined figures for the first two quar- 
ters of this year—as compared with 
$2.4-billion and $3.1-billion in the first 
and second quarters of 1953 — indicate 
a increase of around 27% over the first 
half of last year. This year may very 
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tember but, in some cities, for two and a 
_half months. 

One important exception is New York 
City, where, despite this week’s $72- 
million gain, loans are still near their low 
point for the year. The gain in New York 
resulted primarily from borrowing by 
sales finance, food, liquor, and tobacco 
companies. Chicago is also lagging be- 
hind expected seasonal gains. This sug- 
gests that inventory liquidation has prob- 
ably gone on longer in New York and 
Chicago than in other regions of the 
country. 


1954 Price Rise Wiped Out 


level. As the 1954 gain began torslide 
off, prices appeared to be regaining nor- 
mal levels. Reasons: The present fore- 
cast for fall and winter crops in British 
West Africa is 225,000 tons, as com- 
pared with last year’s crop of 205,000 
tons (BW-Apr.17’54,p.130) — an in- 
crease of almost 10%. Dealers are now 
finding few buyers for present supplies, 
because U. S. confectioners have about 
filled their needs for the coming holi- 
day season. 


New a This Year? 


well set a new record for individual’ 
savings. ys 

While individuals were saving at this 
high rate in the second quarter, they 
were also increasing mortgage indebted- 
ness by a near-record $1.9-billion. Other 
indebtedness — for autos and other dut- 
ables and some consumer goods — rose 
$400-million for the same period. Cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and insurance pur- 
chases were at a very high level, but 
aig of securities showed some de- 
cline. 





here’s how “Silence 
Service’ kept a plant 


open by shutting it up 





We've got a lot of stories in our files, 
but I’m especially proud of this one. It 
seems that a manufacturer of jet engines 
was about to be closed up because test- 
ing the jets was making too much noise 
for the community to stand. This was 
during the national emergency and 
something had to be done. 


S$ O S FOR “SILENCE SERVICE” 


The story has a happy ending. ISC 
“Silence Service” went quickly to work. 
We designed, engineered, manufactured 
and installed a complete soundproofing 
“package.” The decibels were cut down 
to size, and the flow of jet engines to 
our Air Force was not interrupted. 


WE CAN HELP YOU, TOO! 


This is no isolated case. Every day some 
industry is being helped to quiet by 
ISC “Silence Service.” We're proud to 
say that no noise is too big, no job is 
too small for our team to tackle. Don’t 
put up with excessive noise in your 
plant. Put “Silence Service” to work 
today! Just write, outlining your noise 
problem to me. 

Be sure and ask for our 

booklet “Sound Facts.” 


ca as | ee 
OY A. 7 t ( Lerrrmerman/) 


President 


| 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, Inc. 
45 Granby St., Hartford 12, Conn. 











Top management of Thomp- 
son Products relaxed while 
studying strategy at the Ver- 
mont home of Chmn. Fred- 
erick C. Crawford (second 
from left). At far right is 
John David Wright, making 
his mark as president as... 


Ask practically anyone who knows 
anything about Thompson Products, 
Inc., and the first thing that pops into 
his head is a man’s name—Fred Craw- 
ford. 

Crawford is the smart engineer, the 
joke-telling, ebullient, loyalty inspiring 
executive who for 20 years was Tapco’s 
president and for a generation has repre- 


sented his company both to insiders 
and outsiders. As chairman of the 
board, he’s still deeply involved in the 
company, but today a close look at 
Tapco reveals that the company is shift- 
ing a long way from the pattern Craw- 
ford set for it 20 years ago. 

e The Change—Here are the high 
spots of the new Tapco: 


e A new kind of president is cut- 
ting out a niche for himself alongside J 
Crawford. He’s John David Wright 
(cover), a studious, detail-minded lawyer 
with a quiet, convincing manner. — 

e Two new areas of great potential 
—electronics and nuclear power—have 
come under Tapco’s guns. Up until 
three or four years ago, the company 


WORKERS LISTEN as Pres. Wright explains what the company’s new ventures mean to them and their jobs. 
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94s Spots 





| ey restricted itself to parts for automotive, 
gside  ircraft, and other power plants. Wright 
Tight | Sezuft, and other power plants. Wrigh 
i says “the move into electronics may be 
lwver $ : zs 
the most important move Tapco has 
sntial | ov! made.” 
‘heal ¢ Two Meetings—The pictures on this 
until ¢ Page are symbolic of what’s happening 
any | Bow at Thompson Products, both in 
pany | management and in its line of business. 
The top picture was taken last sum- 


seg mer in Vermont where Thompson’s top 
--4§ management people spent a week at 
Crawford’s family home. The purpose 
of the conference was to get away from 
the shop for an objective study of (1) 
what Thompson has been doing in the 
past 20 years and (2) what it probably 
should be doing in the future. 

Looking back, they decided the com- 
pany had been right in going heavy on 
military products, particularly aircraft 
. and that the right line of work 

Tapco is to stick to highly engi- 
neered, highly specialized products. 

Looking ahead, they saw two princi- 
| pal fields that should be worked: elec- 
tronics and atomic energy. 
> The bottom picture is a meeting of 
tmployees—one of a series that wound 
ap last month—when Wright let them 
yknow how the changes toward electron- 
is and atomic power will affect them. 
Looking for Growth—There’s not 
Much question that Tapco, originally an 
to parts supplier with sales of $4-mil- 
Hon in 1933, is making changes as im- 

Ortant as its invasion of the aviation 
business before World War II. At the 
Hume, scoffcrs said ‘Tapco was crazy to 
dabble outside the auto industry. But 
tesults during the war silenced the 
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WE HAVE A “BEAD”’ 
ON YOUR CAR 
AT ALL TIMES 


When you ship by B&O Sentinel 
Service, your carload of freight is 
constantly within range of our 
“sentinels.” We tell you at once if 
its schedule is interrupted. 





Through the ““Automatic Rec- 
ords” feature of Sentinel Service, 
shipper and receiver are notified 
automatically if an interruption 
occurs—then advised again of 
reforwarding. 


Because of its proved siding- 
to-siding dependability, too, 
Sentinel Service is acclaimed by 
shippers everywhere, and is grow- 
ing more popular every day! 


Even if your plant is not on 
B&O lines you can benefit, for 
Sentinel Service is applied to your 
cars while on B&O lines. Ask 


our man! 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better! 


High strength, light weight of 


ACCOLOY Sling Chains means 
greater utility and better values 


As one of the nation’s oldest manufacturers of chains, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
has always been a leader in research. It pioneered many of the worthwhile 
improvements in chain making which resulted in the high strength alloy chains 
which daily lift or hold millions of pounds of material and equipment safely. 

AMERICAN CHAIN led in the development of automatic electric welding equip- 
ment which applies exactly the right amount of heat, in a matter of split seconds 
to the limited area at the weld of each link. Electric eyes accurately control the 
heat so that each weld is identically strong. 

Chain made by AMERICAN is not just chain. It is made of many analyses, held 
to strict specifications as to diameter of material and length and width of link. 
The right material for each kind of chain . . . the most modern chain making 
methods . . . constant research and development . . . and expert advice as to 
the right chain for your particular needs . . . these are your assurance of better 
values in all the many types of welded and weldless chain made by AMERICAN. 

But that’s not all. acco Registered Sling Chains (and many other types, too) 
are proof-tested, as a complete assembly, to insure quality of product. They are 
individually identified and sold to you with a signed registry certificate war- 
ranting their quality. They are available through distributors in industrial 
centers. They give you greater safety and low service cost ... better values. 
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BETTER 


VALUES 


_..the Key to Better Business 


Buyers in today’s markets are insisting more than ever 
that every dollar do its full duty. Outdated products stand 
little chance against those whose improved design and con- 
struction promise added durability, greater usefulness, bet- 
ter value .. . The path to better values is a two-way street ; 
far-sighted management men know that only through 
insistence upon better values in their own purchases of 
materials, components, machines and equipment can they 
give the better values that are the key to better business. 


@acco products are designed and 
ufactured to be “‘intentionally 
ogy They are used directly, or as 
component parts in a wide variety of 
products and machines. They help do 
many jobs better. « 16 Divisions of 
the American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany manufacture more than 100 es- 
sential products. Acco’s most widely 
used products are: 
accO-Registered wire rope and chain 
slings + R-P&C valves - WRIGHT and 
rorD electric and hand hoists - WEED 
tire chains - AMERICAN welded and 


American Chain & 


weldless chain + PAGE chain link 
fence - HAZARD Lay-Set preformed wire 
rope + ACCO steel castings - PAGE wire 
and welding rods - TRU-sTOP brakes - 
TRU-LAY cable and TRU-LOC swaged 
terminals for aircraft - TRU-LAY pre- 
formed wire rope + TRU-LAY push- 
pull controls - CAMPBELL abrasive cut- 
ting machines - HELICOID pressure 
gages - PENNSYLVANIA lawn mowers - 
MARYLAND bolts and nuts - MANLEY 
automotive equipment - ‘‘ROCK- 
WELL” hardness testers - OWEN mat- 
tress and furniture springs. 


Information on any ACCO product gladly sent on request. 
Address your inquiry to Market Development Department, 


Cable Company, Inc., 


929 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 








SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, 





WRIGHT HOISTS 
| Here’s a simple formula: Purchase price 
+maintenance= total cost. WRIGHT 
% of sturdy construction are so de- 
Signed that all parts requiring service are 
ee ble for lowest maintenance cost. 


American Chain & Cable 


Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 


Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 
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ACCO REGISTERED WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
Made from Green Strand Wire Rope with 
Dualoc Endings and acco Registered Fittings 
—sizes and lengths for all normal lifting. All 
types of slings can be assembled from these 
units including chokers, baskets and bridles. 


PAGE FENCE 
PAGE first introduced chain link fences of 
aluminum and stainless steel more than ten 
years ago. Today these same fences, along 
with those of galvanized steel, stand as proof 
of good design, manufacture and metal. 


R-P&C VALVES 
Here is a complete line of valves—bronze, 
iron, steel, bar stock. For high or low temper- 
atures or pressures. In a variety of types and 
a range of sizes. All designed and field tested 
for longer, lower-cost service. 


TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS 
PUSH-PULLS (right above) snake around ob- 
structions to eliminate links and levers. PuSH- 
PULLS are solid as a rod yet flexible as a wire 
rope. Completely lubricated and sealed for 
uninterrupted service. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN 
AMERICAN CHAIN makes all types and sizes of 
welded and weldless chain for use in plants 
or as assemblies to become parts of products, 
and for transportation, farm and home use. 
There is a type and size for every use. 





















“... electronics will provide a high, thick hedge against 


the vagaries of defense and Detroit . . .” 


scoffers. Tapco became a major sup- 
plier of the aircraft industry, ran its 
sales from $14-million in 1939 to a peak 
of $131-million in 1944. ; 

It’s apparent that Tapco’s present 
management, under Wright’s leadership 
and with Crawford’s counsel, is count- 
ing on electronics—much of it tied to 
aviation—to give a similar impetus to 
Thompson’s growth. 


1. New Fields 


It’s natural for Thompson today to be 
wondering about its future. On one 
count, sales will probably be down this 
year from last year’s company high of 
$326-million. Wright attributes the 
drop almost entirely to declining de- 
fense demands on the company, which 
he says took on an extraordinary load 
early in the Korean War. Last vear, 
about 75% of Tapco’s sales were de- 
fense; this year it will probably be down 
around 60%. 

On a second. count, all auto suppliers 

are concerned over trends in Detroit 
(page 72). The turn in the auto indus- 
try seems to be toward integration, 
which means a smaller growth potential 
for vendors. Thompson has weathered 
this shift better than most auto parts 
suppliers, Detroit observers say, because 
it has been able to come up with a pro- 
cession of new products. 
* Electronic Hedge—Electronics, it is 
hoped at Tapco, will provide a high, 
thick hedge against the vagaries of de- 
fense and Detroit. 

In the first place, it will broaden the 
base of the company’s defense effort, 
for much of the electronics business will 
be military. In the second place, it will 
provide a cushion—probably an inflatable 
one—to protect the company from ad- 
verse make-it-or-buy-it decisions in De- 
troit. 

Tapco’s activities in electronics date 
from 1950, when its special products 
division started to manufacture a 
coaxial switch used in radar, television, 
and communication equipment. With- 
in six weeks, an electronics division was 
established. About a_ year later, 
Thompson bought Antenna Research 
Laboratory of Columbus, Ohio, and 
thereby picked up a group of spe- 
cialized engineers. 

A year ago, after the management 
walkout at Hughes Aircraft Co. (BW — 
Oct.3’53,p61), Thompson saw a 
chance to do some high stepping in 
electronics. It backed, with 49% in- 
terest, Hughes’s two top scientists, 
Dr. Simon Ramo and Dr. Dean Wool- 
dridge, and other former Hughes people 
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in the formation of Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. The company is now involved in 
development work in electronic sys- 
tems for guided missiles, radar, elec- 
tronic computers, and other applica- 
tions. A subsidiary is working on semi- 
conductors (BW—Aug.28’54,p88). 

¢ Defense Angle—All of this has a 
heavy military tone to it, and chances 
are defense orders will account for a 
good piece of Tapco’s hoped-for boost 
im electronics business. 

Tapco’s heavy involvement in de- 
fense is less risky that most. It’s largely 
in the highly advanced electronics, 
where the military's need is not ur- 
gent, even though there may be fluctu- 
ations in demand for a particular prod- 
uct. 

Secondly, Tapco’s defense work, un- 
like that of, say, a tank or howitzer 
manufacturer, is adaptable. Electronics 
engineers working on fire control sys- 
tems can be switched over to industrial 
work such as automation equipment; 
radar specialists can be used to ad- 
vantage on commercial microwave sys- 
tems. The same degree of adaptability 
applies to production and sales people 
as well. 

The situation is the same in atomic 
energy. This is hush-hush at Tapco, 
except for hints that its work is in con- 
trols for nuclear power plants and in 
the fabrication of components for those 
plants. From this kind of work, Tapco 
will be able to move toward either mili- 
tary or civilian applications of atomic 
energy. 
¢ Commercial Uses—Already, ‘Tapco 
has extended its electronics venture into 
the commercial field. In October, 1953, 
it bought Bell Sound Systems, Colum- 
bus (Ohio) producer of commercial 
sound systems with an annual sales vol- 
ume of $1.5-million, and last April 
it bought Dage Electronics Corp. of 
Beach Grove, Ind. This makes Tapco 
one of the two largest producers of 
closed-circuit T'V equipment. 


ll. New President 


Lawyer Wright is enthralled by the 
possibilities in electronics. He says: 
“Your eyes pop just listening to these 
engineers talk about how we'll be able 
to control and schedule production elec- 
tronically, use it in our planning, and 
develop its many commercial possibili- 
ties.” 

This makes Wright sound like a bug 
eved layman, dazzled’ by laboratory 
magic. Actually, he’s sophisticated in 
engineering matters. Once he was called 
upon to fill in for an engineer in ad- 


dressing a group of aviation writers op 
the company’s jet aircraft products, 4 
Tapco official says, “Dave got up and 
gave a flawless presentation—you’'d haye 
thought he’d been an engineer all his 
life.” 

Wright is in every sense a professional 
management man, known well within 
Tapco, but not so well outside. Fo, 
him, following the colorful, renowned 
Crawford onto the stage was a case of 
being put on the spot. But, to the sur 
prise of many skeptics, Wright has 
taken a firm grip on Tapco. You cap 
see three reasons why the transition has 
been smooth: 

e Soon after he became president 
in 1933, Crawford hand-picked Wright 
then a 28-year-old Cleveland lawyer, tg 
be his assistant. In the 20 years that 
followed, Wright stayed at Crawford's 
shoulder, was groomed for the presi- 
dency by Crawford. 

‘¢ Wright has been with Tapco’s 
tcp management, for nearly as long as 
Crawford, so he not only is well known 
inside the company but also knows the 
company equally well. Wright now car 
ries out Crawford’s custom of talking 
frequently to the workers. When he 
did so a few weeks ago, one old hand 
said: “I haven’t heard a good story since 
1953 (when Crawford stepped out as 
president) but I sure know what's going 
on in this company.” 

e Wright is responsible for most of 
Tapco’s organizational setup and system 
of controls, so he’s playing in his own 


park. 



















































lll. New Structure 


The organizational plan at Tapco is 
decentralization, fashioned after those 
at du Pont, GM, and Standard Oil 
(N.J.). Wright had been in favor of 
such a move for years, and it was put 
in effect on an experimental basis in 
1945, and on a full-fledged basis in 
1949. 
¢ Divisional Shifts—Currently, there are 
19 divisions, each with a manager re- 
sponsible for all its activities. These 
managers answer to a_ vice-president, 
who usually rides herd on several divi- 
sions. A division is created when it 
becomes feasible for the engineering, 
production, and sales of a product line 
to be grouped under one operating 
team. For instance, a complex mechan- 
ism for the Boeing B-52 recently got 
too big for the accessories division, 
where it was developed. At the same 
time, commercial pumps had outgrown 
the special products division, where they 
were housed. A major change was m 
order. 

The Wright system went to work. A 
few weeks ago a new division was 
created for commercial pumps, another 
for the bomber mechanism. The te 
maining items under special products 
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; own There is much evidence to show that the Lower Wabash River Valley 
is the fastest growing manufacturing area in the country. 
And it is easy to understand why this has happened. For example, 
there is no question about fuel; it is a leading coal producing 
P area and most of the major gas lines cross the area. Electric power? 
pe Ss Of the more than 40 generating stations located here, two are 
¥o among the world’s largest. Labor? The area has a population of 
o 2% million. Transportation? It is the hub of a 9000-mile 
or 0 inland waterway system—it is served by over 20 major railroads and 
s put has well maintained highways. Chemicals? There is abundant 
1s m fluorspar, high calcium limestone, dolomite, rock asphalt, 
is mm phosphate rock and barite to name just a few mineral materials. 
And, many other raw materials are in or near this 
re are area located between supplies and markets. 
rhese Write for this new *INDUSTRIAL FORE-SITE Guide 
dea This fact-filled book of more than 400 pages is a comprehensive 
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thev by choosing plant sites with “Industrial Potentialities of the Lower Wabash River Valley” 
aa superior economic advantages. by writing to: 
k. A : : 
was Chief Economist, 
the G&EI) cnicaco « EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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lucts 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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were turned over to the valve division, 
and the special products division was 
eliminated. 

¢ Top Management—Such changes are 
important but they are minor compared 
with the major change that has taken 
place at the top of Tapco. 

Crawford took over Tapco when it 
was struggling, and he saw his job as 
that of selling Thompson Products. He 
did this by making himself known as a 
powerful personality. He did and does 
play to an audience. 

He got to the top of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, spoke widely, 
and took part in scores of public func- 
tions. At the same time, Crawford was 
a shrewd, clever engineer. 

Wright, on the other hand, is a 
quiet, even-dispositioned man. He 
answers his own telephone, directly 
from the company switchboard. He’s 
not a gusher, conveys his thanks by a 
warm smile and a quiet word. 

At the same time, he has a very 
tough mind. He studies every detail 
carefully, and he’s strict about dollars. 
Of the division manager’s quarterly 
forecasts he says: “I’ll never be satis- 
fied until the forecasts can become the 
company’s quarterly report.” 
¢ Compatible—It is hardly conceivable 
that two men could be as diametrically 
opposite in manner, action, and out- 
side-the-company interests, yet so har- 
monious in business, financial, and 
social thinking as Crawford and Wright 
are. 

During Tapco’s long build-up period, 
the Crawford side of the team—the 
strong personality—was of prime im- 
portance. Now, in a period of consoli- 
dation and of movement into new areas, 
Wright—the professional manager—will 
have his innings. 


B-School Keeps Course 
For Younger Executives 


The Harvard Business School, 
cheered by the success of its first train- 
ing program for younger executives 
(BW—Jun.6’53,p68), will start a sec- 
ond 16-month session in January. 

Next spring, 76 young executives— 
average age 31, with five to 10 years’ 
experience—will graduate from the first 
course. Fifteen of the group are from 
Westinghouse Electric Co. (BW —Jun. 
26'54,p100), one of the corporations 
that helped to promote the course. The 
program is intended to fill the gap be- 
tween undergraduate work, which a 
man would normally complete in his 
early twenties, and advanced manage- 
ment training, such as the courses 
given at Harvard, Northwestern, and 
elsewhere, where the average student 
is a middle management man in his 
early forties. 
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CECIL M. DUNN, newly appointed president, symbolizes a change of thinking .., 


FOR MAGIC CHEF: 


No More Diversification 


As late as April, 1953, top manage- 
ment at Magic Chef, Inc., was dead 
certain its future could be secured by a 
magic word: diversification (BW —Apr. 
11°53,p170). 

Today, just a little over a year later, 
you hear a new tune in the company’s 
fancy headquarters in St. Louis. Says 
Arthur Stockstrom, long-time president 
of the company: “We are not con- 
cerned with diversifying any more. 
We'll concentrate on our old line of 
market-tested products.” 

Like some other companies in the 
postwar period, Magic Chef has found 
out the hard way that diversification 
sometimes just compounds your trou- 
bles (BW—Jun.19’54,p132). 
¢ Reversing Field<This month, two 
top executive appointments bring to a 
head the 53-year-old company’s at- 
tempts since the end of 1953 to reverse 
its field. 

For the first time since the company 
was formed in 1901, it will be headed 


by someone other than a Stockstrom, 
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the St. Louis family that founded the 
firm as American Stove Co. On Nov. |, 
Cecil M. Dunn (picture) becomes presi 
dent—replacing Arthur Stockstrom, who 
moves up to board chairman. Dunn has 
been president of RCA Estate Appl 
ance Corp., a subsidiary of Radio Corp. 
of America. 

Already on the job is James A. 
Marohn as financial vice-president and 
treasurer, the same job he has held for 
the past couple of years with Gruen 
Watch Co., Cincinnati. 

The job of these outsiders will be to 
rebuild Magic Chef’s position in its 
raditional lines—a position that has 
given it the ranking of largest stove 
maker in the U.S. Dunn will be the 
sales promoter; Marohn the wary, cost 
minded accounting expert. 
¢ Troubles—Magic Chef can blame patt 
of its troubles on the general trend of 
the appliance industry in the past two 
years. Volume has been off all along 
the line, especially stoves. Magic Chefs 
stove output dropped 20% —and gas 
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‘LESS THAN 23 CENTS PER HOUR 


will put this new 3-hp, No. 2, Model CHL 


plain milling machine to work in your plant with 
Kearney & Trecker's 


TOOL/LEASE 
PROGRAM 


O! We didn’t make a mistake. Under Tool- 
Lease Plan “A”, one of three seven-year 
lease agreements offered by Kearney & Trecker, 
you are asked to make two semi-annual rental 
payments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price 
during each of the first three years. Actually, in 
doilars and cents, you are asked to invest ap- 
proximately 23 cents per hour for a new 3-hp, 
No. 2, Model CHL plain milling machine. That 
means a machine installed in your plant and in 
operation — for pennies an hour! 

What’s more, under Tool-Lease, you can rent 
any of over 250 standard milling machines or 
precision boring machines. All are available 
under three basic plans, with varying options 















































iB aie to continue or terminate the lease, or to pur- 
chase the equipment. If you require special 
machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed types, spe- 
cial agreements will be considered. 
4 For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
: me bie _ 2, your Kearney & Trecker representative, or mail 
PLAIN coupon to Kearney & Trezker Corp., 6784 W. 
ed ° National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
Nov. 1, 
} presi- 
1, who 
1n has 
Appli- 
Corp. Here’s the picture in a typical industry — GEN- 
ERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT — (see 
es A, chart below). Of the 6032 standard knee type 
t and horizontal, vertical, bed and manufacturing type 
Id fot milling machines and precision boring machines 





. in use today — which can be replaced by Tool- 
sTucn Lease equipment — 22% are more than 20 years old, 33% are 10 to 
20 years old, 55% are more than 10 years old! 
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stoves make up about 75% of the com- 
pany’s business. 

Then, too, defense contracts in the 
industry have been cut back. For Magic 
Chef, Stockstrom says, a $10-million 
program for napalm bomb housings ran 
out along with a substantial contract for 
aircraft wing tanks. 

Such defense contracts, plus a sharp 

Korean upturn in consumer sales, had 
pulled Magic Chef out of a similar hole 
in 1949, 
¢ Tryout—Diversification had looked 
like one answer to the company’s prob- 
lems. Some new executives were hired 
to guide a three-year program to widen 
the firm’s line. But the timing couldn’t 
hav e been worse. 

One big hope, for instance, was elec- 
tric ranges. ‘That seemed a natural to 
match the company’s well-established 
gas line. But, says Stockstrom, “The 
electric range business is tough for an 
independent, regardless of how good his 
product is.” 

The big producers—Hotpoint, Frigid- 
aire, Genéral Electric, and Westing- 
house—have 80% of the market. This is 
a formidable lineup of electrical appli- 
ance leaders to buck in a period of hard- 
biting competition. 

Or take another Magic Chef move. 
I! picked room air conditioners as a new 
line—but so did a lot of others. “We 
had a rugged year in room air condi- 
tioning,” Stockstrom says. “We got rid 
of our machines, but we had to slash 
prices to do it.” 

Plans for a clothes dryer and a de- 
humidifier have been dropped. The 
100m air conditioner line may fall out, 
too. Magic Chef will continue to op- 
erate its Cleveland plant, manufactur- 
ing hotel and restaurant equipment. 
¢ Jolt—Magic Chef management has 
known since mid-1953 that the com- 
pany was in trouble. In the last half 
of that vear losses wiped out earlier 
profits and the company wound up the 
year $109,000 in the red. In the first 
quarter of this year, the loss grew to 
$800,000, largest since the Depression 
vears. By the end of June, 1954, red 
hgures soared to $1.4-million. With a 
$3.8-million insurance company debt 
over its head, the company was jolted 
into action. It first turned to A. T. 
Kearney & Co., Chicago management 
consultants. Several attacks were made: 

¢ Billing, collecting, and handling 
of credits are being decentralized so 
that the company’s six field offices can 
move faster. Sales people and the con- 
sumer will be closer together—and a lot 
of lost time will be saved now that the 
central office can be bypassed. 

e Federal Foundry Co., Indian- 
apolis, owned and operated by Magic 
Chef as a source of castings during the 
era of shortages, has been closed as 
unprofitable. Magic Chef will buy cast- 


ings from St. Louis firms. 





e Assembly and fabricating opera- 
tions, mostly of oil and gas room heat- 
ers, are being shut down at Lorain, 
Ohio. They'll be consolidated with the 
company’s modern 600,000-sq. ft. stove 
factory in St. Louis. 

eA new labor contract revision 
with the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union (AFL) was engineered this fall 
by G. P. Eichelsbach, Jr., production 
vice-president, and Joseph Lewis, presi- 
dent of the international union. 
Through revision of time studies and 
job ratings based on liberal, boom-time 
terms, direct labor savings should 
amount to about $400,000 a year. 

In addition to all this, top manage- 
ment has taken steep salary cuts. Super- 
visory and white-collar personnel, en- 
larged in boom years, have been reduced 
sharply. 
¢ Spark—Already, orders are on the in- 
crease. The labor force in St. Louis, 
reduced in. the past few months from 


Nobody Was Kept Guessing 


The Fuller & Smith & Ross advertising agency was 
ready for the emergency that occurred Oct. 7. When its presi- 
dent died, everyone knew exactly what to do. 


The problems of continuing an or- 
ganization after a top executive's death 
are by no means peculiar to a one-man 
business. ‘They are no less harassing to 
a company that’s organized on the most 
complex lines of delegated authority. 
Such a company can no more afford to 
allow the distractions and the jockeying 
for power than the one-man _ business 
can. 

This month, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., a big Cleveland advertising agency, 
managed to transfer management con- 
trol without loss of time after its top 
man died unexpectedly. This was possi- 
ble only because the company had pre- 
pared itself—down to the last detail—for 
just such a contingency. 

When Pres. Allen L. Billingsley died 
suddenly on Oct. 7, the remaining 
officers gathered for a quick board meet- 
ing. Ten minutes later, the necessary 
job and title changes were in effect. 
¢ Plan—Fuller & Smith & Ross, being 
an advertising agency, probably stood to 
lose more through its top man’s death 
than do companies in most other fields 
of business. An ad agency’s products 
are creation and service; these ‘are pro- 
duced by people. Rob an ad agency of 
one of its top people, and you cut its 
productivity. The annals of advertising 
are filled with stories of agencies that 
withered away after top men quit or 
died. 

That is the main reason why Allen 
Billingsley, while he was alive, spent a 
large amount of time and energy mak- 






1,200 to 600, has been increased to 85), 
Some new defense orders have comp 
in; gas stove orders are building up; 
tember operations were about at the 
breakeven point. 

Now, with Dunn and Marohn tp 
spark the organization, Magic Chef 
figures it is in a position to start out 
1955 on a money-making basis. 

These two fit Magic Chef's neck 
nicely. For one thing, they have worked 
together before. Both were exccutives 
of Noma Electric Corp. (now North 
east Capital Corp.). As vice-president 
of Estate Stove Co., then owned by 
Noma, Dunn got a reputation for skilk 
in the range appliance field. He took 
over administration of Estate whe 
RCA bought it in 1952. 

Marohn worked closely with Dunn a 
Noma, won his reputation as a cost 
conscious financial man when that com. 
pany’s stove business was going through 
u shakeout similar to Magic Chef’s, 





ing sure that his outfit would remain 
standing after he left. 

His first move toward this goal came 
in 1940. At that time, he held 60% of 
the company’s outstanding stock. He 
started to cut the relative size of his 
holdings by having stock issued to key 
personnel. This, he felt, would help 
him attract and hold the kind of per 
sonnel he wanted—men capable of run 
ning the agency in his absence. It 
would give his executives a stake in the 
company, and also mute the feeling 
that he was its owner and therefore its 
only possible boss. 

e Standings—By 1949, Billingsley felt 
that he had gathered around him a 
group of men who could carry the 
agency into the future without him, 
when the need arose. He started train- 
ing them to do so. 

Each member of the management 
team was exposed to all facets of the 
advertising agency business. He was 
shifted from one job to another. His 
abilities and preferences were discussed 
with him constantly—by Billingsley, 
the board of directors, and the other 
management team members. Eventu- 
ally he slipped into a niche all his own. 

Billingsley’s program did not end 
there. As Billingsley saw it, no man m 
the organization should be kept guess 
ing about anything to do with his job 
and his future. Every executive knew 
exactly where he stood. He knew what 
it would mean to him if one of the 
others left. He also knew why. Fur 
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From inspecting 
grain for malt... 


RIGHT: X-rays. made by a G-E Grain Inspec- 
tion Unit give Froedtert Malt Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, an accurate record of the soundness of 
each car of grain and malt. 

BELOW: Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, has 
installed high-speed G-E Hytafill x-ray gages 
on their can lines to measure correct fill. 


Controlling raw materials . . . working out production 
processes . . . inspecting the finished product. All 
along the line, industry has turned to General Electric 
x-ray and related radiation equipment for fast, accu- 
rate, low-cost testing and inspection. 

Such diverse materials as paper and petroleum... 
castings and ceramics . . . plastics and pharmaceuticals 
are just a few of the many products now processed 
profitably with the aid of this non-destructive appara- 
tus. And the broad area of application has only begun 
to be explored. 

If you have testing or inspection bottlenecks in your 


G-E x-ray apparatus helps cut the 
cost of brewing beer — suggests possibilities 
for profitable use in your own plant 





















To checking cans’ 


height of fill... 






plant, there’s a good possibility General Electric has 

already worked out a simple solution, using radiation. 

Why not call the G-E x-ray representative near you 

for an analysis of your requirements. Or write X-ray 

Department, General Electric Company, Milwaukee 1,' 
Wisconsin, Rm. AP-104. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS IN INDUSTRY—NEARLY GO IN MEDICINE—-GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS PIONEERED ADVANCES IN X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 
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Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 
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Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant == 





Electronics Representative 
Electron Tubes & Transistors to mfrs. Jobbers, 
US & foreign gov't agencies, Liberal comm. Give 
exp in Ist letter. P-4331, Business Week. 


Employment Service=————= 


Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, wit full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you, 
Write for details. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est, 1939), 1023 Porter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 





Positi Wanted 


Purchasing Executive. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience engineering and purchasing, seeks 
greater opportunity. PW-4317, Business Week. 





An Executive who can make your business more 
profitable: Over 20 years’ experience as a suc- 
cessful Midwest attorney regulations. More im- 
portant, I can get along with people—and get 
results from them. If your business appeals to 
me and you feel that I qualify for an executive 
assignment (not straight legal work), I'll con- 
o * salary of $15,000. PW-4263, Business 
eek. 


Export Sales Representative—Young man, broad 
administrative and engineering background, 
desire position with American export corpora- 
tion operating in Mediterranean area. PW-4309, 
Business Week. 





Executive Accountant, 43, M.B.A., C.P.A., 20 
years experience as public, private, and gov- 
ernment auditor; university lecturer; financial, 
budget, income tax and cost problems. Mini- 
mum salary $9,000. PW-4279, Business Week. 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted == 


Manufacturer's Repr tative desires one very 
high quality industrial item. Have excellent 
contacts with metal industry in Minn., Wisc., & 
Iowa. Write RA-4133, Business Week. 








Manufacturers’ Representatives, Michigan since 
1939 selling textile trim equipment. Want ad- 
ditional related or non-related, productive or 
non-productive line. RA-4283, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any la . ins. 
Sales letters, Manuals. Catalogues, Advertise- 


wanted to sell - 


ments. Scripts. Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
Y. 36 


International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. 36, 


New products, processes reported from US and 
abroad in fortnightly Newsletter and Confiden- 
tial Bulletin. Annual subscriptions only, Before 
subscribing send $2 for current issues and com- 
plete details. New Products Institute, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Electrical Engineer—Extensive and diversified 
experience, wants opportunity to become active 
partner or major stock holder of an electrical 
construction or allied manufacturing firm, BO- 
4301, Business Week. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Branded Merchandise for your Christmas Gifts 
at true wholesale prices: Choose from over 1,000 
nationally advertised items including Appli- 
ances, Benrus Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans 
Lighters, We have catered to business firms for 
over 20 years. Write on your letterhead for our 
new free catalog. O. Faust, Dept. W1054, 223 N. 
8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Free Big, New Wholesale watch catalog .. . 
national advertised brand .. . for sales incen- 
tives, contest prizes, awards, business gifts. 
Write on letterhead to: Edward Trauner, Inc., 
621 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Give Living Holly Trees this year. This Brand 
new idea is sure to please. Write for industrial 
_— Native American Holly Farms, Manheim, 

a. 











Xmas Gift Service—fFree of charge to each per- 
son on your Xmas list. I will send an attractive 
Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, list- 
ing 24 leading magazines, such as Life, Readers 
Digest, Esquire, etc, They select their favorite 
one and return to me in prepaid envelope. First 
copy arrives Xmas—you are then billed at re- 
duced Xmas rates. Max Prager 384 E. 98 St., 
Bklyn, N. Y. VL 5-3935 “Representing national 
magazines since 1937.” 
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Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulk Plants & Propane Gas 

Plants installed. Write us for Free Literature. 
P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 
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EXECUTIVE PROCUREMENT FACTORS 
Salaries 10 to 50 thousand yearly. Our service is 
based on $25. per hour plus expenses. Itemized, 
time and charges, submitted weekly. Cancellation 
accepted on 24 hours notice. Send detailed job and 
applicant specifications. 32 years experience. Con- 
fidential. Top References. 


19 W. Jackson Bivd., Chic. 4, Ill. HArrison 7-5409 
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thermore, every executive participate 
in drawing this detailed organizationgj 
chart. No part of it was drawn 
changed before the executive concerned 
had discussed it many times with Bil} 
ingsley and other officers. 

¢ Clockwork—As a result, Billingsley’s 
sudden death caused only sorrow—not 
chaos. Every man in the management 
group knew that Robert E. Allen, 4}. 
year-old head of the company’s New 
York office, was slated to take over 
Billingsley’s chair. Every man knew 
what other changes would follow be. 
hind this one, and why. 

What might have been a major up 
heaval in a less well prepared company 
was just a quick, quiet shift at FSR. 
Meshed gears turned once, then 
stopped. That was all. 
¢ Company—The agency in which this 
happened is a big one. Its billing this 
year is expected to total about $45-mil 
lion. Among its clients are Westing. 
house, Alcoa, Diamond Alkali, Her } 
cules Powder, and Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
' All its advertising accounts belong 
to FSR as a company, not to individual 
executives. This is unlike the system 
that prevails in some other agencies, in 
which individual executives control ac- 
counts that they serve personally. Under 
that system, an executive who leaves 
the agency often takes his accounts 
with him. 

At FSR, an executive who leaves takes 
nothing but himself and his skills. Un- 
der the Billingsley system, the gap in 
the organization closes right away, and 
the organization immediately sets about 
the task of compensating for the loss. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Another textile machinery company is 
making progress in the industry's 
diversification moves (BW —May8’54, 
p120). Whitin Machine Works has fin- 
ished negotiations to make a new line 
of offset duplicating machines for use 
in offices, production to start early im 
1955. 
* 

General Mills, Inc., is moving its re 
gional headquarters out of Chicago's 
Loop into Park Ridge, a suburb. The 
company is building a two-story, 40,000- 
sq.ft. building to house the regional 
headquarters staff of 150 people. Gen- 
eral Mills has had offices in the Loop 
since 1885. 


@ 
Three insurance fields, described by the 
American Management Assn. as the 
ones least understood by management, 
will feature a Nov. 10-12 meeting of 
AMA in Chicago’s Palmer House. Un- 
der study will be workmen’s compensa 
tion, product liability, and business i 
terruption insurance. 
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THE TREND 





For a Better Civil Service 


Over 2.3-million men and women are members of the 
federal government's civil service. No matter what 
may be done in the way of economizing, a big army of 
civil servants is a permanent fixture in the U. S. 

This huge army is a relatively new development, with 
more than half the present total of government jobs 
being created in the last twenty years. Its swift mush- 
rooming growth has presented many big new problems 
and we are indebted to the nonpartisan American 
Assembly for a fresh and much needed look at the 
major difficulties facing our civil service today. 

One problem that needs rethinking involves the 
present inability of an incoming Administration to 
provide itself with officials of its own political philoso- 
phy in policy-making posts. This was particularly 
evident in 1952 when the Eisenhower Administration 
found that most of the jobs immediately below cabinet 
level had been blanketed into the merit system by the 
outgoing Administration. 

The President had to create this special category of 
posts, a move that was assailed as being everything from 
“patronage” to “the return of the spoils system.” But 
such charges are absurd on the face of it, for, in all, only 
a little over 1,000 jobs were put on this list. 

In no way did the creation of a special category affect 
the 2.3-million regular civil servants. But unless every 
new Administration is given leewav to staff posts where 
decisions are made and carried out, the civil service 
corps will be subject to perennial attack. 

Another measure needed to improve the civil service 
is to raise the salaries of those in top-level jobs. The 
lower grades of the civil service, which include the great 
majority of jobs, are well paid in relation to private 
industry. But top grade officials, who are executives, 
are not so fortunate. A mere 1% of federal employees 
earn over $9,000 a year—the top salary is only $14,800 
a year. 

This inadequate pay scale is mainly due to Congres- 
sional insistence that civil servants should not earn 
more than a congressman. Without intending to belittle 
congressmen or the work they do, we believe that an 
executive with experience and special skills should not 
he held to a salary that is nowhere near the correspond- 
ing pay in inklustry. Congress should be big enough to 
recognize that the present scale at the top actually 
prevents the government from recruiting and holding 
the best brains available. 

In the current state of world tension, security is 
perhaps the most important problem. But the advances 
made by the present Administration in carrying out its 
program to rid itself of risks have not satisfied all sides. 
Indeed, the situation has reached the point where it is 
alleged that some civil servants who want to leave their 
jobs are reluctant to do so through fear that they will 
be considered questionable characters. 

Whether this is true or not, the new problem of 


192 






security certainly needs further study and improvement, 
The American Assembly suggests that the President 
appoint a commission of outstanding citizens to makea 
complete review of loyalty-security procedures and, mor 
importantly, to take the whole question out of the 
field of partisan political warfare. 

The Assembly also recommended that government 
take a leaf from industry's book and improve the pro 
visions for training and selecting executive employees, 
We think this, too, is a sound idea. Now that we 
must reluctantly accept the fact that a large government § 
bureaucracy is here to stay, every effort should be made} 
to improve it. ' 


A Bevin for Asia? 


Important news, whether foreign or domestic, usually § 
makes the headlines. But it occasionally goes unnoticed. } 
That was certainly the case with a significant statement § 
made at Ottawa by Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations 
Administrator. It came during a meeting of the 
Colombo Plan, which is the new mutual aid scheme 
for South Asia sponsored by the British Commonwealth. § 

Stassen explicitly pledged increased economic aid to} 
the non-Communist nations of Asia—a pledge, in effect, 
to the members of the Colombo Plan (BW—Oct.16'54, 
p25). Implicit in his offer was the suggestion that the 
Colombo Plan should be turned into an organization 
similar to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, which has done so much to develop 
economic and political unity in Western Europe. Thus, 
Stassen was virtually offering Asia what Secy. of State § 
George Marshall offered Europe back in June 1947. 

This was no off-the-cuff offer. Since the Westem 
defeat in Indo-China, officials in FOA and the State 
Dept. have been doing a lot of thinking about the 
problem of stopping Communism in Asia. The South 
East Asia Defense Treaty signed at Manila last month | 
was a first step. But clearly something more is needed. 
So a plan has been taking shape in Washington to 
stop Communism in Asia the way we stopped it in 
Europe back in the early days of the cold war. 

There is no thought in W: ashington of aid on the 
order of the Marshall Plan. In fact, there seems to be | 
plenty of money available for Asia under present appro- | 
priations. Nor is there any thought of building quite 
as elaborate an organization as OEEC was in the days 
when the U. S. funneled $5-billion a year through it. 

We do not know how hard Washington plans to push 
this scheme. Perhaps nothing more can be done until 
we see what response Stassen’s initial offer gets. It may 
be that there is no Asian leader prepared to pick up the 
ball as British Foreign Secy. Ernest Bevin picked up 
Marshall’s offer seven years ago. But if there is an 
Asian Bevin, we believe that the U. S. should do every- 
thing possible to make the plan work. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company doe 


Cheow, dtiurs tw eovitiaunus 


HIS automatic machine molds 
fete items Or toys in a con- 
tinuous process—an operation based 
on the versatile properties of Geon 
polyvinyl paste resin. 

Molds fed with Geon paste resin 
move On a continuous chain, passing 
through an oven to fuse the material. 
Items come out of the molds perfectly 
formed, ready for finishing. 

Automobile arm rests, dolls or toy 
footballs are but a few of the many 


products economically made from 
Geon paste resin. If this suggests an 
idea for a new product, get in touch 
with us for help. 

There's a whole family of Geon 
polyvinyl materials that make sales- 
successes from dolls to upholstery, 
rust-and-acid-proof rigid piping, 
and top grade electrical insulation, 
Helpful technical information is 
yours for the asking. Plegse write 
Dept. A-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


raw materials 


r any of the products shown, 


4 pluocesd) 


Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 


land 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 


Ontario. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make pwroducts easier. better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e 


HYCAR American rubber ¢ 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


HARMON colors 





